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Preface and Acknowledgments 


“There is nothing makes a man suspect much, 
More than to know a little.” - Francis Bacon 

In the seemingly never-ending debate over the 7 
December 1941 Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, 
one of the significant topics of contention pressed 
by some revisionist and conspiracy writers, histori¬ 
ans, and critics of the conventional view of the 
attack and the Roosevelt administration’s role in it 
has been the phenomenon of the so-called “Winds 
Message” (hereafter referred to as Winds message). 
In the years after World War II, several writers and 
scholars and a few politicians espoused the position 
that this message was a clear warning that the 
Japanese were going to attack the U.S. fleet at Pearl 
Harbor. They have also argued that, beyond the 
simple fact of the occurrence of the Winds message, 
the contents and importance of this message had 
been revealed to senior American civilian and mili¬ 
tary leaders. They have contended further that the 
failure by Washington to warn the army and naval 
commands at Pearl Harbor, even though the for¬ 
mer had intercepted the warning, made the ensuing 
calamitous attack inevitable. After the attack, the 
claims continue, high-level government officials 
participated in, or oversaw, a destruction of the evi¬ 
dence that such a warning had been received. The 
two commanders in Hawaii at the time, Admiral 
Husband Kimmel and Lieutenant General Walter 


Short, both claimed in later statements during their 
testimony before the Joint Congressional 
Committee reviewing the attack that if they had had 
knowledge of the Winds message they could have 
prepared for an attack. 1 To some adherents of this 
claim, the Winds message had acquired a near 
mythic status within the larger controversy over 
Pearl Harbor. 2 

During and after the war, the Japanese surprise 
attack on Pearl Harbor was subjected to a number 
of investigations by the United States government. 
In fact, the attack was the subject of eight separate 
investigations from late 1941 through mid-1946. 
Among them, three were conducted by the Navy 
Department, three by the War Department, and 
one was chaired by Associate Supreme Court 
Justice Owen Roberts that began within weeks of 
the attack. The final and most comprehensive was 
the postwar hearings by the Joint Congressional 
Committee under the chairmanship of Senator 
Alben Barkley (D-KY), which, among other things, 
incorporated all of the evidence, testimony, 
exhibits, and findings of the previous seven 
inquiries. 3 

With the exception of the Roberts Commission, 
which met in late December 1941 and limited its 
review of decrypted Japanese diplomatic messages, 


The Eight Investigations of the Pearl Harbor Attack: 

The Roberts Commission, 18 December 1941 - 23 January 1942 

The Hart Inquiry, 12 February - 15 June 1944 

The Army Pearl Harbor Board, 20 July - 19 October 1944 

The Navy Court of Inquiry, 24 July - 19 October 1944 

The Clarke Investigation, 14-16 September 1944,13 July - 4 August 1945 

The Clausen Investigation, 23 November 1944 - 12 September 1945 

The Hewitt Inquiry, 14 M[ay - 11 July 1945 

The Joint Congressional Committee, 15 November 1945 - 31 May 1946 
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all of the other investigations considered in detail 
testimony and evidence regarding the Winds mes¬ 
sage in the two weeks prior to 7 December. Two of 
the seven Pearl Harbor inquiries prior to the Joint 
Congressional Committee Hearings of 1945-1946, 
The Army Pearl Harbor Board (20 July - 19 
October 1944) and the Navy Pearl Harbor Court of 
Inquiry (24 July - 20 October 1944), heard testimo¬ 
ny that a “Winds Execute” (hereafter referred to as 
the “Execute message”) had been sent before 7 
December. Both investigations concluded that the 
Execute message had been intercepted sometime 
on 4 December and that the substance of it indicat¬ 
ed war between the United States and Japan and 
warned of the attack on Pearl Harbor. Both bodies 
also concluded that knowledge of the Execute mes¬ 
sage had reached the intelligence staffs of both the 
Navy and War Departments. 4 



Pearl Harbor Naval Board of Inquiry, July - 
October 1944 


On the surface, these findings appeared to have 
some merit because there was a smattering of sup¬ 
portive evidence. The Winds message, that is the 
warning or alert that was known to some in prewar 
U.S. intelligence as the “Execute” message, had 
been intended by the Japanese Foreign Ministry 
(1 Gaimusho ) as an emergency method to warn its 
diplomatic posts of a downturn in relations 
between Japan and the United States, Great 
Britain, or the Soviet Union. Tokyo expected that, 
in the time of crisis prior to any hostilities, its diplo¬ 


mats would have to destroy classified papers, as 
well as their manual codes and ciphers and any 
cipher machines in their facilities. Tokyo also 
expected that in such a time of crisis a host country 
would limit direct communications between 
Japanese diplomats and the Foreign Ministry, or 
even totally cut off such links. 

To get around this potential severance of com¬ 
munications, the Japanese Foreign Ministry, near 
the middle of November 1941, had sent special 
instructions to its diplomats in the United States 
and Latin America directing them how they were to 
be kept informed of the status of relations between 
Japan and the United States, Great Britain, and the 
Soviet Union. One method involved the placement 
of innocuous phrases about the weather in short¬ 
wave voice news programs transmitted overseas by 
Japanese government radio stations. This method 
of sending secret messages is referred to as an 
“open code.” These phrases indicated with which 
country relations with Japan were in trouble: 

East Wind Rain - United States 
North Wind Cloudy - Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 

West Wind Clear - Great Britain 

Based upon the evidence and testimony gath¬ 
ered by the various Pearl Harbor inquests, as well 
as later additional claims made by certain U.S. navy 
personnel, some scholars and writers from the 
postwar years advanced revisionist or conspiracist 
theories about the attack on Pearl Harbor and fur¬ 
ther claimed that such an Execute message had 
been sent and intercepted as many as three or four 
days before the Japanese strike. They also contend¬ 
ed that the U.S. government had conspired to sup¬ 
press this knowledge about the possession of the 
warning message. According to their version of 
events, high government officials had ordered the 
destruction of critical records, doctored other offi¬ 
cial papers, and badgered potential witnesses into 
silence or forced them to make scripted and men¬ 
dacious testimony. 
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The primary, and almost exclusive, source fuel¬ 
ing these claims of a conspiracy surrounding the 
Winds message was Captain Laurance Frye Safford, 
the founder and first commander of the U.S. Navy’s 
code-breaking unit, OP-20-G. Safford had started 
the Navy’s cryptologic section in the 1920s and 
commanded it until 1942. Safford first publicized 
his version of events concerning the Winds message 
in early 1944 when he testified before the Hart 
Inquiry. He later repeated variations of his initial 
story before the Army Board and the Navy Board of 
Inquiry later that same year. It was largely because 
of Captain Safford’s high reputation within the 
cryptologic and intelligence communities that his 
charges were taken seriously by the various hear¬ 
ings before which he testified at the time. 5 



Captain Laurance F. Safford 


Today, a substantial portion of the public still 
subscribes to this conspiracy view of the Winds 
message. This group could very well have grown 
over the years thanks to the proliferation of web¬ 
sites on the Internet about Pearl Harbor that con¬ 
tain entries about the Winds message. Many of 
these sites circulate the same charges and evidence 
that were first raised in the written literature of the 
last decades. 6 

Of course, there are many scholars and 
researchers who are skeptical or critical of the vari¬ 
ous revisionist and conspiracist claims revolving 


around the Winds message. Most of these 
researchers and scholars point to the serious tech¬ 
nical and contextual shortcomings in the evidence 
put forward by those who see conspiracy behind the 
handling of the Winds message. Others suggest that 
the conspiracy claims are based on a selective read¬ 
ing of the testimony and evidence that surfaced 
during the Pearl Harbor hearings and in later 
years. 7 

Scholars and writers who have written about 
the Winds message from both sides of the contro¬ 
versy have been confronted with a mass of evi¬ 
dence, mostly in the form of detailed and difficult 
testimony during the seven hearings that addressed 
this issue. On top of this considerable body of evi¬ 
dence, there are several thousands of pages of doc¬ 
uments to peruse as well. Generally, scholars have 
restricted their examination of the sources to a lim¬ 
ited number of basic documents, usually a small 
number of translations of related Japanese diplo¬ 
matic messages, selected excerpts from testimony 
given at the several Pearl Harbor hearings, and 
short, apt quotes from individual pieces of corre¬ 
spondence of the principal personalities. Yet, even 
the more detailed narratives of events still leave 
questions unanswered about how the story that the 
execute message might have been intercepted, the 
context of the original instructions, or “setup mes¬ 
sage,” and the timing and origins of Captain 
Safford’s version of events. 

The reason for the shortcoming is that the avail¬ 
able evidence consists of more than the documents 
gathered by the various hearings and published as 
exhibits. The U.S. government’s departments, 
agencies, and commissions collected far more 
material than was ever used as exhibits. Then, 
again, there is some additional relevant material 
that has existed outside of the many hearings, and 
this latter material has seldom been invoked in the 
literature of the Winds message controversy. The 
existence of all of these sources suggested that it 
may be possible to examine important aspects of 
the Winds message story in a deeper fashion than 
before. 
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To the authors of this history, it seemed that at 
least two critical areas of interest in the Winds mes¬ 
sage controversy needed better explanations. The 
first concerns both the substance and circum¬ 
stances of the Japanese warning system supposed¬ 
ly centered on the Winds message. As we shall see 
later, the Japanese Foreign Ministry was very spe¬ 
cific when it set up the text, format, and procedures 
in its instruction message to its diplomats. At the 
same time, the Japanese also issued further, and in 
some cases, parallel instructions for similar sys¬ 
tems that mandated code destruction, as well as 
other ways to inform its diplomats of the state of 
relations with the United States. The existence of 
these other systems will be told as well. 

An important element related to the Japanese 
warning system is how the United States radio 
intelligence apparatus reacted to the knowledge of 
the instructions from Tokyo intercepted in late 
November 1941. Obviously, at the heart of the con¬ 
troversy is whether or not the Winds Execute mes¬ 
sage was ever heard. The answer to this issue is con¬ 
tingent on understanding the actions of the various 
elements of the U.S. government involved in the 
story: the U. S. Army’s Signal Intelligence Service, 
the U.S. Navy’s OP-20-G, and the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

The second area of interest concerns the evi¬ 
dence for the various claims put forward by Captain 
Safford. In early 1946, Safford offered the Joint 
Congressional Committee a written and detailed 
memorandum of his allegations. Usually, it is this 
document to which reference is made regarding his 
allegations that the Execute message was intercept¬ 
ed and that knowledge of this event was sup¬ 
pressed. But Safford had been making similar 
charges for the better part of two years. And what 
he stated initially before the Hart Inquiry regarding 
the Winds message differed from what he asserted 
in early 1946. At the same time, there is important 
documentary information from before the hearings 
that point to the origins of his thinking and his 
search for what he believed was the evidence of the 
missing Winds execute message. 


It is clear that only a deeper review of the docu¬ 
mentary sources could resolve the many questions 
surrounding the Winds controversy. 

This history, then, intends to present the story 
of the Winds message with an emphasis on selected 
documentary evidence, that is, with attached 
images of relevant and important documents. 
While a handful of the documents presented here 
have been seen either as images or in transcribed 
form, such as can be found in the several volumes 
of exhibits of the Pearl Harbor hearings, this single 
volume contains all of the standard, critical docu¬ 
ments. This history also includes many documents 
that have not been seen before, such as the U.S. 
Navy’s translation and cryptanalytic worksheets of 
the 19 November 1941 Japanese Winds instruction 
messages, and the translation worksheets of the 
Federal Communications Commission from early 
December 1941. 

After reviewing the documents and discussing 
their context within the chronology of the Winds 
message controversy, this history should answer 
the following questions: (1) What was the cryptol¬ 
ogy behind the Winds message? That is, what were 
the communications and cryptography used by the 
Japanese to set up the Winds warning system and 
then what, if any, warnings were actually sent? At 
the same time, how did the American radio intelli¬ 
gence and code-breaking agencies intercept, 
decrypt, and interpret the Japanese messages, and 
how did the Americans react to the information 
about the Winds warning system? (2) What were 
the origins of the controversy that encompassed the 
Winds message? What claims were put forward 
regarding the intercept of the Winds execute mes¬ 
sage, as well as claims for a purported cover-up? 

Two further questions are suggested by an 
examination of the documents. The first is this: 
Was there any way in which the warnings contained 
in the Winds message, which were aimed at 
Japanese diplomats, could have been construed as 
a specific warning of an attack on Pearl Harbor? As 
we shall see, a few of the major characters in the 
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controversy believed this connection existed and 
some scholars in later years have repeated the 
claim. The second question is, what effect did 
the Winds message have upon the effectiveness of 
the operations of prewar American cryptology? 
There is no doubt that the Americans reacted to the 
knowledge of the possibility of a Winds execute 
warning message being sent. So how did the knowl¬ 
edge of the potential warning message affect 
American cryptology? Did the American reconfig¬ 
ure their operations, and, if so, how and to what 
effect on their overall workings? 

Why a Documentary Approach? 

One of the by-products of the eight hearings on 
the attack on Pearl Harbor was the retention of the 
documents that ordinarily would have been 
destroyed as part of the legally prescribed records 
disposition process employed by the military serv¬ 
ices and other agencies of the federal government at 
the time. Also, many personal records, especially 
those of individuals important to the events of late 
1941, were retained as evidence gathered by the 
hearings, or for use in later memoirs or histories. 
This tide of source material has allowed scholars 
the opportunity to examine all aspects of the attack 
in a detail seldom replicated. 

Even the most highly classified intelligence of 
the time - the decrypts and translations of 
Japanese diplomatic messages, including those 
encrypted in the cipher machine known to the 
Americans as Purple, were available to the various 
hearings. The intelligence from all such decrypts 
and translations was categorized under the title of 
“Magic.” During the various investigations, many of 
these translations were entered into the record as 
exhibits and were sometimes discussed in great 
detail at the hearings. Along with the diplomatic 
translations, army and navy personnel associated 
with cryptology often discussed at length other 
aspects of radio intelligence, including such arcane 
disciplines as direction finding and traffic analysis. 
This exposure allowed later scholars and writers to 


discuss in detail these elements of codebreaking 
and radio intelligence in their works. 

Yet, the abundance of source material did not 
always lead to a clear understanding of what consti¬ 
tuted the Winds message or the context around it. 
The Winds message phenomenon often fell victim 
to the claims and counterclaims about the content, 
format, timing, and meaning of the warnings con¬ 
tained within the actual text. To the authors of this 
history, many of the arguments, both pro and con, 
regarding the questions of whether a Winds 
Execute message was intercepted prior to 7 
December and whether there was a cover-up or a 
conspiracy to suppress evidence of the intercept, 
appeared to be disconnected from the available 
documentary evidence. Often, the explanations and 
descriptions about the execute message seemed to 
be talking about something not at all like what 
Japanese diplomats had been instructed to listen 
for on their shortwave radios. At the same time, 
these discussions often paid little attention to the 
context of all of the diplomatic messages during the 
crisis period before 7 December; it was, at times, as 
if the Winds message existed in a separate reality. 

It appeared that if we were to enter the fray over 
the Winds message, it was necessary to bring along 
as much of the documentary evidence as we could 
retrieve. So this history, really a documentary his¬ 
tory of the controversy, is intended to make avail¬ 
able to all sides the basic sources: the worksheets 
and the translations of the pertinent Japanese 
diplomatic correspondence, the logs and chronolo¬ 
gies of events, the pertinent correspondence 
amongst the major players, and associated memo- 
random and notes. With these papers available 
readily to everyone with an interest in the Winds 
story, it is hoped that we can achieve a resolution to 
the controversy. 

The Sources and Nature of the 
Documents 

The publicly available archival sources of the 
documents used in this collection were legion. 
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Foremost among the collections is the evidence 
contained in the Joint Congressional Committee 
Hearings on Pearl Harbor (1945-1946). The con¬ 
gressional hearings incorporated the evidence and 
testimony from the previous seven hearings and 
boards into its report. The Committee’s Hearings 
included thirty-nine volumes of testimony and doc¬ 
umentary evidence along with its Final Report. 



Joint Congressional Committee, November 
1945-May 1946 


Interestingly, the enormous number of pages of 
material - estimated by some at about 15,000 
pages of testimony and 9,000 pages of documen¬ 
tary exhibits - do not reside in only one archival 
location. As several U.S. cabinet departments, 
agencies, boards, and commissions contributed 
material to the various investigations, the resulting 
documentation can be found among several Record 
Groups in the National Archives, at both the 
Archives in Washington, D.C., and at Archives II in 
College Park, Maryland. 

There are a number Records Groups (RG) that 
hold documents of interest and relevance: RG 59, 
Records of the U.S. Department of State; RG 80, 
Records of the Secretary of the Navy, Records of the 
Pearl Harbor Liaison Office Files; RG 128.3, 
Records of the Joint Committees, 51st - 98th 
Congresses; RG 165, Records of the War 
Department; RG 38, The Records of the Chief of 
Naval Operations (CNO), Chief Naval Security 


Group; RG 457, the Records of the National 
Security Agency/Central Security Service 
(NSA/CSS); and RG 173, the Records of the Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC). 

During the research we also consulted smaller 
collections of records such as the Laurance F. 
Safford Collection maintained by the National 
Cryptologic Museum Foundation, Fort George G. 
Meade, Maryland, and the David Kahn Collection 
also accessible from the National Cryptologic 
Museum Library. A further useful set of material 
regarding the Winds controversy is found in the 
collection of papers of Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, located in the archives of the American 
Heritage Center at the University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 

There is another minor source for this work that 
merits a special mention: the working papers of the 
late former NSA Historian Henry F. Schorreck. 
During his twenty-one-year tenure as the NSA 
Historian, Henry, or “Hank” as everyone called 
him, assiduously gathered or saved important 
caches of cryptologic records, especially those from 
the many decades preceding the establishment of 
the National Security Agency. Among his papers 
were copies of the encoded versions of the original 
Japanese instructions to the Winds message, the 
cryptanalytic and translation worksheets, and final 
translations. All of these documents are copies of 
the originals, which can be found in Record Groups 
38, 80, and 457. It was the discovery of these work¬ 
sheets that inspired the authors to proceed with this 
book. 

The primary criterion for including a document 
in this history as an exhibit was its relevance, inter¬ 
est, or importance to either the cryptology of the 
Winds message or the ensuing controversy over 
whether an execute message had been sent and 
intercepted. While an estimated few hundred docu¬ 
ments and scores of pages of testimony were gener¬ 
ated by the seven hearings and inquiries that con¬ 
sidered the question of the Winds message, a much 
smaller portion of the material actually passed 
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muster when it came to relevance, insight, and 
importance. Those we did not include fell to the 
side for reasons of redundancy, prior publication, 
or because they simply did not add anything of 
value to the story. Interestingly, about forty percent 
of the exhibits that are contained in this history 
originally were not featured as exhibits from any of 
the eight Pearl Harbor hearings. These rather 
unique documents were discovered during research 
into the Pearl Harbor holdings of the many record 
groups and collections the authors reviewed for this 
history. 

This volume finally came to contain fifty-six 
exhibits of the most interesting and relevant docu¬ 
ments on the Winds message controversy. They 
have come from many sources and represent many 
of the episodes of the narrative of the Winds mes¬ 
sage. It is possible that some readers may dispute 
our choices or press for other items. But we believe 
that we have selected the documents that best tell 
the story. 

Sometimes a version of a document was just too 
unique to pass up, and, therefore, we felt it should 
be included as an exhibit. During our research, we 
encountered copies of the translations of Winds 
instruction messages with substantial handwritten 
marginalia by William F. Friedman, the putative 
doyen of early American military cryptology. 
Friedman was a minor character in the ensuing 
controversy, having discussed aspects of the crypto¬ 
logic context of the Winds message with Captain 
Safford. Friedman’s notes on the translations are 
useful comments on Safford’s claims, and to the 
authors appeared more useful (and insightful) than 
unannotated versions, both of which are available 
at the National Archives. 8 

For those who have researched any portion of 
the enormous cache of records related to Pearl 
Harbor, it soon becomes obvious that, while the 
hearings by Joint Congressional Committee and 
the other boards and courts conducted a complete 
as possible and exhaustive task of identifying perti¬ 
nent records, the documents available in the vari¬ 


ous record groups are not originals, but versions or 
copies - whether they be photocopies, transcrip¬ 
tions, or paraphrases. This is not unexpected or 
unusual. The original records belonged to the vari¬ 
ous U.S. government departments and commis¬ 
sions, so making copies for the purpose of the hear¬ 
ings and investigations was the proper procedure. 

Sometimes making a copy made good sense 
from the standpoint of preservation or usefulness. 
Some records consisted of handwritten notes, logs, 
or letters on paper that would have never stood up 
to the handling required during an investigation. At 
the same time, some of these same records were 
handwritten and for them to be easily referred to 
required that the text be transcribed. Therefore, 
many of the records of the various hearings avail¬ 
able in the national Archives are, in reality, tran¬ 
scribed versions of the originals. 

In some cases, records were entered as hearing 
exhibits marked as “paraphrases” of the original. 
This usually occurred when documents that were to 
be cited as exhibits could not be declassified in 
their entirety In these cases, the paraphrase was 
made when certain technical aspects of a message, 
such as communications or cryptographic details 
about the correspondence, or when information 
regarding sources or intelligence methods required 
protection. Examples of paraphrasing can be found 
in some of the October 1945 messages from General 
Douglas MacArthur’s Headquarters in Tokyo to 
the War Department regarding interviews with 
Japanese nationals relating to Pearl Harbor. 9 

The Terminology Used in This History 

Beginning with the initial revelations of the 
World War II Ultra success by the Allies in the early 
to mid-1970s, notably F.W. Winterbotham’s The 
Ultra Secret, the public has been exposed to 
numerous arcane terms associated with the busi¬ 
ness of intercepting messages and the making or 
breaking of codes and ciphers. Unfortunately, from 
the early literature on the Ultra story through 
today, there still exists among many scholarly and 
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popular writers the tendency to confuse or incor¬ 
rectly mix these terms. This misuse of terms often 
has led to inaccuracies such as describing the 
German Enigma device as a “code machine,” or 
confusing the term Purple - the covername given to 
the analog device used to decrypt Japanese high- 
level machine cipher messages - with the solution 
of the Imperial Japanese navy’s main operational 
code, known as JN-25. Such mistakes in the termi¬ 
nology invariably lead to error-prone narratives 
and some incorrect conclusions about the role and 
importance of codebreaking to the outcome of 
World War II. For the reader’s ease, many of the 
relevant terms used in this history will be explained 
below. 

COMINT is the acronym for communica¬ 
tions intelligence and can be defined as meas¬ 
ures taken to intercept, analyze, and report intelli¬ 
gence derived from all forms of communications. 
This definition describes broadly and most accu¬ 
rately the entire American communications intelli¬ 
gence structure and process in late 1941 that exist¬ 
ed to exploit Japan’s and other nations’ communi¬ 
cations. This structure included the principal 
American code-breaking centers in Washington, 
D.C. It also includes the monitoring stations 
manned by American soldiers, sailors, marines, 
and civilians who listened in on the world’s com¬ 
munications. It further encompasses the work of 
the analysts who decrypted, translated, and report¬ 
ed the contents of the intercepted messages, as well 
as those who passed this intelligence to the nation¬ 
al command authorities in the White House, the 
Departments of State, War, and the Navy, and the 
service chiefs of staff for the armed services. It 
also refers to the theater sites, known as 
Communications Intelligence Units, and staffs who 
reported directly to the Commanders of the Pacific 
and Asiatic Fleets. The structure also connects, as 
well, to collaborating Allied agencies such as British 
Government Code and Cypher School (GC&CS) and 
its subordinate stations, especially the component 
in Singapore that was part of the Far East 
Combined Bureau (FECB). A closely related term is 
radio intelligence, which was more commonly 


used during the period before Pearl Harbor. Radio 
intelligence usually referred to intelligence gath¬ 
ered from radio transmissions short of actual 
decoding or decryption of messages, but often was 
synonymous with communications intelligence. 

A similar term, signals intelligence, or SIG- 

INT also is often used synonymously with 
COMINT. Signals intelligence, though, includes a 
broader range of emissions as targets. SIGINT 
includes the intercept, processing, and reporting of 
intelligence derived from noncommunications sig¬ 
nals such as radar and navigational beacons. In late 
1941, the idea of deriving usable intelligence from 
such signals was relatively new. At that time, the 
main use the of such intelligence, now referred to as 
electronic intelligence (ELINT), was to devel¬ 
op so-called countermeasures to such signals, 
exemplified best by the use of the famous British 
“window” or chaff - strips of aluminum that reflect¬ 
ed German radar signals and obscured their track¬ 
ing of Allied bombing missions over Europe. 

Another general term, cryptology, is defined 
as the study of the making and breaking of codes 
and ciphers. Cryptography is the study of the 
making of codes and ciphers. Cryptography is often 
used to describe both the entire inventory of such 
items for a country or some discrete element with¬ 
in it, such as “Japanese diplomatic or naval cryp¬ 
tography.” A code is defined as a method in which 
arbitrary, and often fixed, groups of letters, num¬ 
bers, phrases, or other symbols replace plaintext 
letters, words, numbers, or phrases for the purpos¬ 
es of concealment or brevity. To encode is to trans¬ 
form plaintext into a coded form. To decode is the 
break the code back to its underlying plaintext. A 
variation of a code is known as an “open code” or 
codeword. This occurs when a seemingly innocu¬ 
ous or ordinary word, words, phrase or number is 
used in a message or transmission to convey certain 
information or initiate an action previously agreed 
upon by the sending and receiving entities. The true 
meaning of an open code or codeword, as opposed 
to its literal or accepted meaning or connotation is 
supposed to be denied to anyone else who might be 
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listening other than the intended recipient. As will 
be seen, this type of code plays a significant part in 
the Winds story. 

Before World War II, codes came in the forms 
of pages, tables, or a book. On each page of a code¬ 
book or table, a plaintext word or phrase is aligned 
opposite its code unit or code group equivalent. 
Codebooks were arranged alphabetically or numer¬ 
ically in order of the plaintext, making it easier to 
encode a message. To facilitate decoding by the 
intended recipient, a second codebook was used 
that was arranged alphabetically or numerically by 
the code group. This procedure of using two sepa¬ 
rate books, known as a two-part code, was 
intended to complicate the cryptanalytic recovery 
of the codebook, a process known as “bookbreak- 
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mg. 

A cipher is a method of concealing plaintext by 
transposing its letters or numbers or by substitut¬ 
ing other letters or numbers according to a key. A 
key is a set of instructions, usually in the form of let¬ 
ters or numbers, which controls the sequence of the 
encryption of the text or the decryption of the 
cipher back to the original plaintext. A cipher that 
results from transposing text is known as a trans¬ 
position cipher. A cipher resulting from substitu¬ 
tion is known as a substitution cipher. 
Transforming plaintext into cipher is called 
encryption. Breaking cipher back to plaintext is 
called decryption. 

Two examples of famous ciphers from World 
War II are the Axis cipher machines, the German 
Enigma and the Japanese device, codenamed 
Purple by the Americans, but known to the 
Japanese as the 97-shiki O-bun In-ji-ki, or Alphabet 
Typewriter ’97. Both machines substituted letters 
for plaintext elements according to daily key set¬ 
tings for each device. Ironically, though, most 
ciphers used by all sides during World War II over¬ 
whelmingly were manual in nature. That is, they 
used paper charts, tables, and key. 


Many countries used various ciphers to further 
secure codes they employed. This entailed applying 
any one of a number of encryption techniques to 
the code groups, thereby additionally concealing 
the “true” code groups. One encryption method was 
to add random groups of number, or digital, key to 
codes that employed numeric code groups. The 
resulting new, or cipher, group was then transmit¬ 
ted. This was the technique used by the Japanese 
navy to encrypt JN-25 operational code group. 
Japanese diplomats used a transposition cipher, 
namely, scrambling or breaking up the sequence of 
the true code groups, usually composed of letters. 
This method of additional encryption, sometimes 
called super-encryption or super-encipher¬ 
ment, made decoding even more difficult: before a 
codebreaker could recover the plaintext value asso¬ 
ciated with a code group, he or she had to first 
recover the true code group. 

Cryptanalysis is the analytic method whereby 
code or cipher text is broken back to its underlying 
plaintext. Traffic analysis is the analytic method 
or methods whereby intelligence is derived from 
the study of the communications activity and the 
elements of messages short of actual cryptanalysis. 
The difference between cryptanalysis and traffic 
analysis can be explained through an analogy of a 
piece of mail. Traffic analysis can be compared to 
the study all of the external information on a letter’s 
envelope and even an analysis of the characteristics 
of the envelope, such as its weight. Cryptanalysis is 
the reading of the contents of the letter. 

Nations like Japan used a number of crypto¬ 
graphic systems within a single service or depart¬ 
ment like the navy or the foreign ministry. These 
services often used ciphers and codes of increasing 
complexity depending upon the nature and sensi¬ 
tivity of the information that was to be protected. 
Any station, whether an army unit, ship, or diplo¬ 
matic facility, often had in its possession the cryp¬ 
tographic materials necessary to send and receive 
messages that involved a number of separate codes 
or ciphers. In order to distinguish between crypto¬ 
graphic systems used for various messages, and to 
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further conceal what system was being used, cryp¬ 
tographers resorted to the use of a discriminant 
or indicator. This item was a group or some other 
combination of letters and numbers that identified 
to the recipient of the message what cryptographic 
system was used to encode or encrypt that particu¬ 
lar text. Some indicators appeared in the message 
text, others in the message’s header. Sometimes an 
indicator also identified a particular recipient or 
larger audience of the message. Just as likely, for¬ 
eign cryptanalysts who had gained a working famil¬ 
iarity with a particular code or cipher easily could 
recognize such indicators, which, in turn, could 
facilitate the effort to solve the system. 

To make reading easier, as well as to avoid 
clumsy repetition of terms, we will use terms like 
“cryptology,” “communications intelligence,” 
“COMINT,” “signals intelligence,” “SIGINT,” and 
“radio intelligence” interchangeably either as adjec¬ 
tives or as nouns by which to describe the overall 
American intelligence system to exploit Japanese 
communications and cryptography. Using these 
terms as general descriptors will not sacrifice accu¬ 
racy and will make the text more readable. Any 
other special or one-use terms from cryptology will 
be identified when they are encountered in the text. 

Organization of the History and 
Exhibits 

In this history we will refer to a particular docu¬ 
mentary exhibit at the point in the text as neces¬ 
sary. The reference will be contained within brack¬ 
ets “[ ]” with the appropriate exhibit number. The 
exhibits are listed in the Table of Contents and are 
attachments at the end of this volume. 

In the first chapter we will provide a short back¬ 
ground sketch of the political and strategic situa¬ 
tion in the Pacific and East Asia, especially paying 
attention to the diplomatic confrontation between 
the United States and Japan over the issue of 
Tokyo’s invasion of China. In this same chapter, 
there will also be a discussion of the early crypto¬ 
logic operations of the United States against the 


communications and cryptography of Japan’s mili¬ 
tary, navy, and foreign ministry. 

The second chapter will recount the cryptologic 
background to the Winds instruction messages, 
which includes the intercept, analysis, processing, 
and reaction to them. The background to the spe¬ 
cific cryptographic system used by Japan to secure 
the instructions, as well as the American solution to 
this system also will be discussed in some length. 
The next chapter will consider the reaction by 
United States military and naval intelligence to the 
instructions in the Winds messages. Specifically, we 
will consider the measures taken for further moni¬ 
toring and the subsequent intercepts that were 
made, including purported and actual Winds mes¬ 
sage. Following this, in chapter four, we will discuss 
the controversy surrounding the Winds message 
and examine the chronology and substance of the 
claim put forward by Captain Laurance Safford 
before the various Pearl Harbor hearings that a 
Winds execute message indeed had been sent and 
intercepted by the United States government prior 
to the Japanese attack of 7 December 1941. 

This book concludes with a chapter that consid¬ 
ers the Winds message story as a way of measuring 
the effectiveness of the prewar U.S. cryptologic sys¬ 
tem in handling the apparent warning that it 
appeared to be at the time. We will also briefly con¬ 
sider how the controversy played out within the 
context of the story of Pearl Harbor. 

A few comments on citations used in this book 
are necessary. Throughout this work, when a refer¬ 
ence is made to material from the thirty-nine-vol¬ 
ume set of the Joint Congressional Hearings and 
the single volume Final report, the citation will be 
for the specific volume, or “Part,” and the page 
number of the volume. For example, “PHH, Part 8: 
555,” refers to page 555 of Volume Eight of the 
Hearings. This definition is important because the 
forty volumes of the various inquiries, boards, and 
committees carry a dual system of page notations 
for the transcripts and exhibits. Whenever speakers 
in the various hearings refer to a page of previous 
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testimony, it is to the particular hearing or inquiry 
transcript page number of its testimony. The tran¬ 
script page number can be found imbedded in the 
transcript of testimony within a set of brackets, “[ 
].” This method of reference can be confusing to 
first-time researchers using the Pearl Harbor 
Hearings volumes. The natural inclination is to go 
to the volume page number, but it can mean the 
transcript page number. For our purpose, though, 
we will refer to the volume page number. 
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Foreword 


For historians and many members of the 
informed public, the Japanese attack on Hawaii 
provoked “the never-ending story.” Multiple official 
investigations and private historical inquiries into 
the attack and its background have generated enor¬ 
mous stocks of information about both the 
American and Japanese sides. It may well be that 
we know as much about December 7,1941, as we do 
about any event in the last century, the Kennedy 
assassination possibly excepted. 

However, even with this virtual mountain chain 
of data, information gaps still exist, and many 
important questions remain under discussion or 
debate. 

The discussions and debates are not simply the 
province of conspiracy buffs. Academics and other 
researchers interested in World War II have a 
serious stake in settling the issues of the U.S.-Japan 
conflict; definite answers to many of the controver¬ 
sies would either confirm or refute theories of the 
war’s origins and its meaning. 

Robert Hanyok and the late David Mowry from 
the Center for Cryptologic History have made a sig¬ 
nificant contribution to our knowledge and under¬ 
standing of two of the event’s controversies, the 
Winds Message and the state of U.S. communica¬ 
tions intelligence prior to the Hawaiian attack. 

This assemblage of documents, supplemented 
by the authors’clear guide to their meaning, places 
the reader, as it were, right in the middle of the 
behind-the-scenes events and helps the scholar and 
researcher to follow them closely. 

For further reading, I suggest Fred Parker’s 
Pearl Harbor Revisited: United States Navy 
Communications Intelligence, 1924-1941 and 


Robert L. Benson’s A History of U.S. 
Communications Intelligence during WWII: 
Policy and Administration, both published by the 
Center for Cryptologic History. 

This was the final publication for the CCH by 
Robert Hanyok before his retirement from a long 
career in government service. I also second Bob’s 
comments about David Mowry in the acknowledg¬ 
ments: he was a remarkable man. Both Bob and 
Dave will be missed. 

DAVID A. HATCH 
NSA Historian 
Center for Cryptologic History 
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Chapter 1 

Background: Interwar U.S. - Japan Relations and Cryptology 


In the Pacific, the years between the end of the 
First World War and the attack on Pearl Harbor 
saw the growth of the strategic rivalry between the 
United States and Japan in East Asia, especially 
centered on events in China. Japan had occupied 
and detached China’s industrial north, 
Manchuria, and created the puppet state of 
Manchukuo in 1932. In 1937, in response to an 
incident outside of Beijing, Japan invaded China 
from the north and east. Tokyo’s hopes for a quick 
campaign faded in the face of Chinese resistance 
and the sheer territorial enormity of China. 
Japanese forces could not force a military solu¬ 
tion and were mired down. The war absorbed 
Japan’s economic and military resources. Japan’s 
efforts to force a solution to the “China incident” 
led to the occupation of French Indochina. This 
action precipitated U.S. (and British and Dutch) 
embargoes in trade, oil, and the freezing of 
Japan’s assets in 1941. Vulnerable, Japan plunged 
into planning to seize the resource-rich regions of 
Southeast Asia and the Netherlands East Indies. 

Beginning in 1919, the American Black 
Chamber focused on exploiting Japanese diplo¬ 
matic messages. Initial successes in the early 
1920s soon vanished. In the mid-i930s, a resur¬ 
gent U.S. Army mission, the Signals Intelligence 
Service, began exploiting a number of Japanese 
diplomatic messages encrypted in manual and 
machine cipher systems. American cryptanalysis’ 
crowning achievement occurred in September 
1940 when it penetrated Japan’s primary diplo¬ 
matic cipher machine, codenamed Purple. As the 
relations between the two countries deteriorated, 
Washington’s leadership leaned more heavily on 
the intelligence from its code-breaking organiza¬ 
tions for clues to Japan’s aims and plans. 


United States-Japan Relations, 1919 - 
1940 

At the end of World War I, the strategic situa¬ 
tion in the Pacific and East Asian regions was 
dominated by the two powers at either far shore - 
the United States and Japan. Because of the costs 
of the First World War, the preponderant 
European colonial powers in East Asia - France, 
Great Britain, and the Netherlands - were far 
weaker militarily in the area than before 1914. 
France and Great Britain, though victorious over 
Germany, had absorbed extraordinary manpower 
and economic losses. London and Paris could not 
afford to maintain extensive military, naval, and 
security forces on station in their Asian colonies. 
The Netherlands, while not a combatant in the 
war, could barely afford much more than a “shad¬ 
ow” naval presence. While adequate security and 
military forces were on hand to suppress and con¬ 
trol indigenous independence movements, pri¬ 
marily in French Indochina, British India, and the 
Netherlands East Indies, these forces could not 
match the military and naval forces of any power 
like Japan intent on seizing these lands. Nor could 
they match the naval forces of a relatively friend¬ 
ly power like the United States Pacific Fleet. Great 
Britain especially realized the potential threat 
from Japan after the Anglo-Japanese Naval 
Treaty was abrogated as part of the 1922 
Washington Naval Agreement. It moved, albeit 
slowly, to increase its military presence in the Far 
East by building a major naval base and bastion at 
Singapore. 

Both the U.S. and Japan had emerged from 
the First World War in much stronger positions in 
the Pacific and East Asia. Japan had scooped up 
most of the German island possessions in the 
Central Pacific. (Australia had grabbed German 
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colonies in the southwest Pacific.) These island 
groups, such as the Marshalls, the Marianas (less 
Guam), and the Carolines would become known 
to Americans in later years when so many paid 
with their lives to seize them. While the terms of 
the Washington Naval Treaty prohibited the 
Japanese from initially fortifying these islands, 
they began a rapid construction of military facili¬ 
ties and fortifications just prior to the war. 

Although the United States gained no territo¬ 
ry as a result of the war, its financial position as 
the preeminent creditor nation made it the dom¬ 
inant economic and financial power in the world. 
The major U.S. colony in the western Pacific was 
the Philippine archipelago. The islands had been 
liberated from Spanish control in 1898. The U.S. 
then spent five years pacifying a nationalist insur¬ 
rection among the Filipinos who resisted the 
American occupation. The Philippines was to be 
granted independence in 1946. Various American 
pre-World War II war plans had recognized the 
vulnerability of the Philippines and recommend¬ 
ed several measures to increase its defenses. 

In the post-World War I years, the U.S. and 
Japan watched each other with the cool eyes of 
strategic rivals in the high stakes game of Pacific 
dominance. This competition had its roots back 
to the turn of the twentieth century. In the imme¬ 
diate wake of the Russo-Japanese War of 1905, 
Japanese naval leaders cast the United States as 
the most likely new threat. 1 In postwar plans and 
exercises, Japanese military and naval planners 
continued this view of the United States as its pri¬ 
mary potential enemy in the Pacific. 2 Some 
observers speculated that the two countries were 
going to struggle for dominance in the Pacific 
basin. Whether this conflict was inevitable or not, 
there did exist a number of points of contention 
between the two countries that conceivably might 
lead to a future war. 

Foremost among them was the situation in 
China. The United States had declared an “Open 
Door” policy in 1900 claiming free and equal 


international access to markets within China. 
During World War I, Japan undermined this 
commercial access with its “Twenty-One 
Demands” on China in early 1915 that reserved 
certain economic activities exclusively for Tokyo. 
With the Lansing-Ishii Agreement in 1917, the 
United States had recognized Japan’s special 
position in Manchuria and on the Shantung 
Peninsula. In the decades after the war, Japan 
continued to seize Chinese territory - actually a 
continuation of conflicts that dated to the late 
nineteenth century. It seized control of 
Manchuria in 1931 and later created the puppet 
state of Manchukuo. A moderate plan put for¬ 
ward by the League of Nations would have 
returned Manchuria to China and promised “con¬ 
siderations” for Japanese interests. Japan refused 
the plan and withdrew from the League of 
Nations. 

The United States had tried diplomatic 
and economic measures to restrict Japan’s 
expansion into China. In 1930 it had unsuccess¬ 
fully lobbied the League of Nations for effective 
international sanctions against Japanese aggres¬ 
sion. Negotiations would continue through the 
decade, but the plight of China, pressed by a high¬ 
ly vocal China lobby of politicians and writers 
played on the sympathies of the American popu¬ 
lation. 

However, with the full effects of the Great 
Depression at its worst in the early 1930s, 
American active interest in China took second 
place to domestic economic and foreign trade pri¬ 
orities. President Roosevelt refused to take an 
activist policy in the region, and therefore left the 
U.S. State Department under Cordell Hull and his 
Far East expert, Stanley Hornbeck, to respond to 
Japanese encroachments with statements about 
adhering to treaties and maintaining “good 
behavior.” 3 

In 1937, after a questionable “incident” out¬ 
side of Beijing, Japan invaded China from the 
north and east. Japanese forces could not force a 
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Chinese surrender, despite an overwhelming mil¬ 
itary superiority and the use of terror tactics like 
the aerial bombing of Chinese cities and the mas¬ 
sacres in Nanking. The war, referred by Tokyo as 
the “China Incident,” absorbed an increasingly 
larger portion of Japanese military and economic 
resources. It also led to local incidents between 
Japanese and American forces, such as the attack 
on the U.S. Navy gunboat Panay in December 
1937. Frustrated by the interminable war, Tokyo 
began to seek a solution by expanding the conflict 
to the periphery of China. The Japanese believed 
that China’s resistance depended upon the flow of 
arms and other aid from the West that came over 
the Burmese border and through northern 
French Indochina. Beginning in 1939, Tokyo 
moved to shut off these routes through political 
and military pressure. 

For the United States and Japan, the effective 
spearpoints of each country’s strategic power in 
the Pacific and East Asia were their respective 
navies. Both the Japanese and American fleets 
dwarfed the squadrons of the other powers in the 
region; the table was theirs alone to play. In the 
postwar period, the world’s major naval powers 
had tried with the Washington Naval Conference 
(1922) and the London Naval Conference (1930) 
to limit the size and number of their capital ships. 
Eventually, Japan, feeling threatened by the com¬ 
bination of American and European fleets in the 
Pacific, and certain that the restrictions were part 
of a plan to deny its preeminent place in Asia, set 
off on its own and initiated a massive naval con¬ 
struction program. The United States belatedly 
started its own building program in the late 1930s 
that culminated in the Two-Ocean Naval 
Expansion Act of June 1940, which called for the 
construction of 200 ships, including eighteen 
fleet carriers by 1946. Under this act, there were 
two appropriations in May and July 1940, for the 
fiscal year 1941. It was this construction program 
that built the U.S. fleet that fought and won the 
naval war in the Pacific. 


Both countries’ naval planning staffs also con¬ 
tinued to devise strategic maritime plans for a 
campaign against the other’s fleet. Ironically, 
both countries achieved a near congruence of 
plans: both called for “decisive engagements” in 
the mid-Pacific region near the Mariana or 
Marshall Islands. Japan sought to lure the 
American Pacific Fleet into a major ambush and 
destroy it. The United States, realizing the funda¬ 
mental vulnerability of the Philippines to 
Japanese attack, devised a war plan that called for 
its relief that would be spearheaded by a thrust to 
the central Pacific by its fleet against the “Orange” 
power, Japan. 4 

Events in the world, though, later forced a 
change in strategic emphasis for U.S. war plan¬ 
ning in the Pacific that affected related activities 
such as intelligence gathering. Beginning in 1940, 
the Nazi victories in the west against France and 
the Low Countries, and the near isolation of Great 
Britain by German U-boats, caused the United 
States to reorder its priority in war planning. This 
change first appeared in the American-British 
Commonwealth Staff Agreement (ABC-i) con¬ 
cluded in March 1941. The Agreement recognized 
that the principal threat was Nazi Germany and 
that the United States would reorient its major 
military effort against Hitler. 5 New war plans that 
were derived from the ABC-i, known as Rainbow 
4 and 5, emphasized offensive action in the 
Atlantic while the Pacific became a secondary 
theater, one relegated to a “strictly defensive” 
posture. These plans overturned Washington’s 
previous strategy, War Plan (WPL) 13, which pro¬ 
jected the offensive priority in the Pacific against 
Japan. 

The only concession to the perceived 
Japanese threat in the Pacific and East Asia was 
the permanent stationing of the Pacific Fleet in 
Pearl Harbor after the completion of a major 
exercise in June 1940. (Prior to mid-1940, the 
Pacific Fleet’s main base was San Diego, 
California. Pearl Harbor, at the time, was a for¬ 
ward base that lacked many fleet maintenance 
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and fuel facilities that existed in California.) This 
move, ordered by President Roosevelt, who may 
have seen the Fleet as a deterrent, was made 
despite the objections of the then Commander, 
Pacific Fleet, Admiral James Richardson, who 
argued that Pearl Harbor was both vulnerable to 
attack and at the end of a tenuous supply line 
from the west coast of the United States. In 
February 1941, Richardson was relieved because 
of his opposition and replaced by Admiral 
Husband Kimmel. 

In 1940, as Japanese and American naval 
staffs spelled out their plans and the diplomats 
maneuvered over the issue of China, a secret war 
of sorts between the two countries already was 
two decades old - the struggle between the cryp- 
tologists of the two nations. 

Japanese Diplomatic and Naval 
Cryptography and American Code- 
breaking between the Wars 6 

It was during World War I that Japan first 
began to encrypt and encode its diplomatic, mili¬ 
tary, and naval message traffic. Tokyo’s Foreign 
Ministry, the Gaimusho, started securing its 
diplomatic messages towards the end of the war. 
In the decades leading up to the outbreak of gen¬ 
eral war in the Pacific in late 1941, Japan’s diplo¬ 
mats used a variety of manual codes and cipher 
systems often simultaneously or for overlapping 
periods. Initially, Japan’s diplomatic cryptogra¬ 
phy emphasized codes over ciphers. The code 
groups themselves were composed of polygraph¬ 
ic combinations of two, three, four, or five vowels 
and consonants. These codes often were supple¬ 
ments with so-called “auxiliary” or, more accu¬ 
rately, adjunct systems, such as speller tables for 
words, notations, and expressions in Western 
languages, geographic place-names, reference 
number tables (message serial numbers), and 
transposition or substitution cipher schemes by 
which to encrypt code messages (more below on 
this). 


The first Japanese diplomatic cryptographic 
system, designated “JA” by the Americans, 
appeared in December 1917 and was replaced in 
early 1923. It was a code that used digraph (dou¬ 
ble letter) code groups without any method of 
encryption to further disguise the groups. JA con¬ 
sisted of two tables of codes, one of vowel-conso¬ 
nant combinations and the other of consonant- 
vowel. American cryptanalysts quickly broke this 
system largely because the constant repetition of 
code groups allowed for the recovery of the 
underlying plaintext. A number of successors to 
the JA, albeit with tetragraph (four letter) code 
groups, continued to be fielded by Tokyo’s diplo¬ 
mats until the late 1930s. A variant of this multi¬ 
ple “table” approach was the LA system intro¬ 
duced in 1925. This system used four tables of 
code groups composed of digraphs. The user 
would switch among the four tables. Generally, 
most of these early systems were replaced fairly 
regularly with the basic differences from one to 
the next being that succeeding systems essential¬ 
ly consisted of rearranged tables of code and cor¬ 
responding plaintext values. 

In late 1932 Japanese diplomatic cryptogra¬ 
phy took a major step forward with the introduc¬ 
tion of its first cipher machine known to the 
Americans by its covername Red. The machine 
used two sets of cipher wheels and an elementary 
plug board, not unlike some of the early cipher 
machines such as the Kryha device. 7 The 
Japanese machine encrypted messages between 
Tokyo and its important diplomatic missions. It 
was phased out over the span of two years from 
1939 to 1940. 

Along with the appearance of the Red 
machine, but less well known, the Japanese 
instituted a major advance in the security of their 
manual codes with the introduction of an encryp¬ 
tion method known as transposition. This 
method of encryption required the sender of a 
message to scramble the code groups in a mes¬ 
sage according to a preset arrangement so that 
the “true” code groups and their sequence were 
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broken up. The recipients of the message used the 
same dictated arrangement, or “key,” to reconsti¬ 
tute the original makeup of the code groups and 
their sequence. (This method is explained in more 
detail in chapter 2, pages 20-22.) The transposition 
method increased the complexity of the cryptana- 
lytic problem for enemy codebreakers and was used 
to encrypt virtually all Japanese manual diplomatic 
codes up to the beginning of the war in 1941. 

In 1939 the Japanese began replacing the Red 
machine with a new device that the American code¬ 
breakers referred to as Purple, but the Japanese 
title was 97-shiki O-bun In-ji-ki, or Alphabet 
Typewriter ’97. The Japanese also called the device 
the HINOKI system. An encryption device, Purple 
secured diplomatic traffic between Tokyo and 
major world capitals from its introduction in early 
1939 throughout the entire Second World War and 
came to symbolize, whether correctly or not, the 
zenith of Japanese cryptography. 

Japanese naval cryptography followed much 
the same path as its diplomatic counterpart. In 
1913, a one-part, Roman-letter code was introduced 
for use by the navy’s technical and logistics 
bureaus. In 1918 a substitution cipher disc system 
was initiated for Navy Ministry messages. 8 These 
systems were quite primitive and ironically used 
Roman letters for the elements of code groups and 
the cipher. They were quickly replaced with a series 
of codes that used a transposition cipher to gain 
further security. 

The first such system was known as the Red 
Code (later notated B-Code by the U.S. Navy), 
which appeared in 1925. This code consisted of 
three kana character groups that were transposed 
using a key. The “B-Code” was designated an 
administrative code by the Japanese, to differenti¬ 
ate it from exercise codes used by all shore and 
command elements and ships of the IJN. This code 
was replaced in 1930 by the Blue or “A-Code.” The 
Japanese navy also used a cipher machine, known 
as the IKA System, as early as the end of 1931. This 


machine was used by shore activities and naval 
bureaus, but was replaced in 1933. 9 

During the 1930s, the Japanese navy created a 
number of codes and ciphers to handle various 
aspects of its operations and administration. There 
were codes and ciphers for reporting ship move¬ 
ment, activities in naval yards, intelligence, direc¬ 
tion-finding results, aircraft communications, 
hydrographic reports, and auxiliary ship messages. 
There were special codes and ciphers for units 
fighting in China and stationed in Manchukuo. 
There also was a special variant of the diplomats’ 
Red machine, the M-i cipher machine (codenamed 
Orange by the Americans) for naval attaches and 
liaison officers. 

In November 1938 the Blue Code was replaced 
by the “A-D” Code, also called the Black Code by the 
Americans, which was used for administrative traf¬ 
fic. In June 1939 Tokyo introduced a new admini¬ 
strative code, known initially to the Americans as 
the “AN Code,” or by its first title as “Administrative 
and Ship Movement Code.” This new system repre¬ 
sented a radical departure for Japanese naval cryp¬ 
tography that for years had emphasized transposi¬ 
tion of polygraphic code groups much like those 
used by Tokyo’s diplomats. The new system con¬ 
sisted of a book filled with five-number or -digit 
code groups that corresponded to plain text. These 
code groups were further encrypted by a method 
known as “false addition.” A Japanese communica¬ 
tor or code clerk would consult another book, its 
pages filled with five-digit groups, known as cipher 
or key. He then would add the digits of this cipher 
group to the digits of a code group. The method of 
addition had no carryover values to the next place. 
The resulting new group of digits, that is, the “sum” 
of the code and key, was known as the cipher text. 
It was this group and similarly derived groups of 
the message that were transmitted by radio to the 
recipient. At the receiving site, the code clerk would 
“subtract” the same groups of key from the cipher 
text, in which the digits assumed a “tens value” 
when the individual number was smaller. The basic 
method is quickly illustrated below: 
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Code groups: 

75381 

90564 

27801 

Cipher or key: 

+34795 

42389 

16528 

Cipher Text: 

09076 

32843 

33329 

Check by subtraction: 

- 34795 

42389 

16528 

Original code groups: 

75381 

90564 

27801 


Encryption of digital code groups 


This new system, eventually designated as 
“JN-25” in July 1942 by the U.S. Navy, would 
carry the brunt of the Japanese navy’s message 
traffic. Prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor, the 
code-book itself would be replaced by two new 
editions, while the books of key would be changed 
at three- or six-month intervals for a total of eight 
editions. 


During this interwar period, the United States 
actively worked against the encrypted messages 
of other countries, including Japan. The first 
organized attack was by the American Black 
Chamber formed and headed by a former U.S. 
State Department code clerk and War 
Department cryptanalyst, Herbert O. Yardley. 
The Black Chamber was an office jointly funded 
by the U.S. Departments of State and War. 



Herbert O. 
Yardley 


Situated in New York City, Yardley’s team 
attacked the encrypted diplomatic and commer¬ 
cial messages of several countries. One of his 
team’s primary targets was the encoded diplo¬ 
matic traffic of Japan. 

The Black Chamber’s greatest success came 
during the Washington Naval Conference of 
1922. The conference had been convened in late 
1921 by the major naval powers of the world to try 
to reduce the number of capital ships in each navy 
to a fixed ratio of relative strengths. This ratio 
would be achieved through a combination of a 
construction moratorium and the scrapping of 
excess ships. The United States and Great Britain 
pressed Japan and the other attendees to acqui¬ 
esce to a ratio of capital ships among themselves 
of 5:5:3 with the US and Britain at 5 and Japan at 
3. The Japanese, on instructions from Tokyo, 
held out for a slightly higher ratio of 3.5 to the 
ships of the American and British navies. 
Yardley’s team, working out of their New York 
office, acquired copies of the encoded Japanese 
diplomatic cables from the cable companies. 
Yardley managed to decode the instructions 
between Tokyo to its delegation in Washington. 
The Japanese relied on two codes, designated JO 
and JP by the Americans, used to encode the mes¬ 
sages, as well as the auxiliary system (JE), which 
contained English speller and vocabulary tables. 
These systems were straight codes with no addi¬ 
tional encryption. Therefore, one of Yardley’s 
cryptanalytic techniques for solving the code 
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involved “cribbing,” that is, the substitution of 
certain common phrases by which to recover 
some of the text. 

The American delegation, headed by former 
Supreme Court justice Charles Evan Hughes, 
believed that the Japanese ultimately would 
accept a lower ratio and that by holding steady to 
the demand for the lower ratio of 5:5:3, the 
Japanese would accede. Part of this confidence 
was built on the knowledge of a Japanese mes¬ 
sage on 28 November, decrypted by Yardley’s 
team, which indicated that Tokyo would consent 
to the lower ratio. The Americans held to their 
position, and by 12 December the Japanese gave 
in. Yardley’s work had enabled the American del¬ 
egation to hold firm with a reasonable expecta¬ 
tion that they would prevail, which was based on 
earlier intelligence and bolstered by the informa¬ 
tion from the decrypted messages. 10 

The American Black Chamber was closed in 
1929. While the output and quality of work of 
Yardley’s team had declined to a fraction of its 
product since 1921, the principal reason for its 
closure lay in the attitude of then Secretary of 
State Henry L. Stimson. Some accounts of the 
shutting down of the Black Chamber have carica¬ 
tured Stimson as naive in the ways of realpolitik 
- since countries do not “read each others’ mail.” 
But Stimson, a highly principled man, believed 
that the relations between states should be gov¬ 
erned by mutual respect and trust. He thought 
the idea of the State Department decoding mes¬ 
sages of other governments was unethical. 
However, he did not discount codebreaking; he 
felt it was better suited to the War or Navy 
Departments. 11 

As the days of the Black Chamber ground to 
zero, the U.S. Army reorganized its cryptologic 
activities to accommodate the assumption of the 
Chamber’s code-breaking mission. The Army 
combined under one shingle within the Signal 
Intelligence Service (SIS) of the Signal Corps the 
previously disparate production of codes, the 


solution of foreign cryptographic systems, and 
the intercept of foreign messages. Ostensibly 
under the command of a signal officer, the true 
heart and brain of the SIS was William F. 
Friedman. Friedman was born in 1891 in 
Kishinev, Russia. His parents immigrated to the 
United States in 1892. Friedman, a dapper man 
with an inquisitive personality, had graduated 
from Cornell with a degree in genetics. Employed 
by a businessman, George Fabyan, to work at an 
early version of a “think tank,” Friedman soon 
found himself drawn into the business of codes 
and ciphers. During World War I, he had written 
manuals on code-breaking and later joined the 
staff of the American Expeditionary Force in 
France attacking German cryptographic systems. 



William F. Friedman 


After the war, Friedman eventually headed 
the Code and Cipher Compilation unit of the 
Signal Corps. In 1929 he was selected to run the 
SIS. While his own ability to solve cryptographic 
systems was excellent, Friedman’s real contribu¬ 
tion to early American cryptology was to organize 
it around sound, practical training with an 
emphasis on a scientific-technical approach to 
solving systems and the accumulation of techni¬ 
cal references and literature on all aspects of 
cryptology. In 1930 he hired the nucleus of the 
team that would go on to crucial interwar and 
wartime successes: Abraham Sinkov, Solomon 
Kullback, John Hurt, and Frank B. Rowlett. For a 
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few years this team did not break codes, but spent 
its time learning how to construct such systems. 
It was not until around 1932 that the SIS began to 
attack foreign codes and ciphers. 

Even at that, the SIS was limited at what sys¬ 
tems to try to solve, mainly diplomatic traffic. The 
major problem was that the Army still lacked a 
substantial intercept element to collect the mes¬ 
sages. An early provisional unit at Fort 
Monmouth, New Jersey, began to monitor and 
copy some diplomatic and commercial messages 
in the mid-i930s, and these, by default, became 
the main target of SIS cryptanalysts. Early suc¬ 
cesses followed against Japanese manual systems 
like the early syllabary codes. In 1934, after a few 
months of effort and help from the U.S. Navy’s 
ciyptologists, the SIS solved the Japanese diplo¬ 
matic cipher machine known as Red. 

It would be a mistake to assume that from the 
very beginning of the SIS success against the Red 
machine that there was an audience for its prod¬ 
uct. In fact, for some time, the interest in the 
codebreaking success of 
the SIS remained largely 
within the confined circles 
of army and navy intelli¬ 
gence. It would take time 
and circumstances before 
the translations of the SIS 
decrypts would travel to 
the White House. 12 Yet, 
ironically, it was what 
the Red cipher device 
revealed in Europe that 
clinched the interest in 
what the SIS was doing. In 
1937 the Red decrypts revealed Italy’s interest in 
joining the German-Japanese anti-Comintern 
pact from the previous year. While American 
diplomats had reported on the negotiations 
among Berlin, Rome, and Tokyo, the Red 
decrypts provided direct information on the par¬ 
ticipants. For the first time, the leadership in the 
White House and the Departments of War, State, 


and the Navy took a major interest in the diplo¬ 
matic decrypts from SIS. 13 

The greatest achievement of the SIS, and 
the one most known to the public, occurred 
in September 1940. After eighteen months of 
sustained effort, the Japanese diplomatic cipher 
machine, the “B-machine,” or what the 
Americans would call Purple, was solved. A team 
of cryptologists under Frank Rowlett, a former 
high school science and math teacher from 
Virginia who displayed a near virtuosity in solv¬ 
ing Japanese ciphers and codes, worked at solv¬ 
ing the device. Help from some navy codebreak¬ 
ers, some inspired cryptanalysis, and an engi¬ 
neering insight from other team members led to 
the machine’s solution in September 1940. The 
team reconstructed an analog of the Japanese 
machine, a point often misunderstood by many 
writers on the subject. The Purple device was 
really an analog, that is, a machine that simulated 
the workings of the actual Japanese cipher device. 
In essence, then, the Americans had their own 
version of the Japanese machine. 


It was the product of this success, the transla¬ 
tions of diplomatic messages between Tokyo and 
its diplomatic missions around the world, which 
set American cryptology on the road to its perma¬ 
nently important position within the government. 
Combined with the solution of several other 
Japanese manual diplomatic systems and their 
auxiliaries, SIS now had a window into another 
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country’s diplomatic correspondence perhaps 
seldom equaled in the history of codebreaking. 

However, the accomplishment carried its own 
problems. The demand from the Washington 
leadership for current translations of Purple 
intercepts, as well as other messages, taxed the 
small workforce of the SIS’ Japanese section. 
Help was asked for and received from OP-20-G. A 
division of effort was agreed upon in which the 
Navy worked all Japanese diplomatic intercepts 
from odd days, while the Army worked messages 
intercepted on even days. But this arrangement 
also forced the American cryptologists to priori¬ 
tize the work on intercepted Japanese diplomatic 
messages. Purple traffic trumped all others. This 
meant that some traffic would wait days, even 
weeks, before it was decrypted and translated. 

During the same decades, the U.S. Navy’s 
cryptologic unit, OP-20-G, had developed an abil¬ 
ity to exploit a substantial portion of the Japanese 
navy’s communications and cryptography. 
Through a concerted effort at codebreaking and 
traffic analysis, the U.S. Navy had achieved a sig¬ 
nificant degree of understanding about Japanese 
naval planning, doctrine, tactics, and organiza¬ 
tion. 14 Beginning in the mid-i920s, the head of 
OP-20-G, Commander Laurance Safford, estab¬ 
lished a regular codebreaking effort within the 
organization, known as the Research Desk, 
charged with solving Japanese naval cryptogra¬ 
phy. Staffed with early luminaries such as Agnes 
Meyer, and later supplemented with the likes of 
Joseph Rochefort, Japanese naval codes such as 
the Red, Black, and Blue Operational Codes suc¬ 
cumbed to the Americans. 

However, the navy success would end in June 
1939, when the IJN replaced the old systems with 
two new codes: the Flag Officers Code and a new 
general-purpose system, known as the “AN 
-Code,” the Administrative and Ship Movement 
Code, or by the shorthand nicknames given it by 
the OP-20-G cryptanalysts, the “Five-numeral” or 
“Five-num.” The Fleet Officers Code would be 


worked unsuccessfully for two years before it was 
dropped. The AN-Code was another matter. 
Initially, it was believed also to be a code for Ship 
Movement. So, it was used more extensively than 
the earlier administrative systems. 15 But it was 
the cryptography of the system that was different 
from all previous systems used by the Imperial 
Japanese Navy. As described earlier in this sec¬ 
tion, the AN-Code used five numeral or digit 
groups to encipher further the basic numeric code 
groups from the codebook. This was the first time 
American naval cryptanalysts had seen such an 
enciphering method, and it took them several 
months before they could strip the cipher away 
and attack the underlying code groups. 

The system, named JN-25 in July 1942, con¬ 
tained over 30,000 entries. Washington’s naval 
codebreakers could make only the most limited 
progress in recovering the underlying plaintext 
values. And whatever progress would be made 
was negated since the Japanese replaced the basic 
codebook one time before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, while the cipher system used to encrypt 
the code groups would be superseded eight times 
during the same period. By the time of the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, OP-20-G codebreakers had 
recovered the underlying plaintext values of 
about ten percent of the code groups. 

It would be a mistake to believe that this ten 
percent figure meant that ten percent of all mes¬ 
sages or ten percent of each message encrypted in 
the AN-Code could be deciphered. In reality, the 
situation for the analysts of OP-20-G was analo¬ 
gous to trying to translate a tract in a foreign lan¬ 
guage with only a random ten percent of the 
entries in a dictionary being available. For the 
U.S. Navy, the major intelligence fallout was that 
naval cryptologists had to rely almost exclusively 
on traffic analysis and related techniques rather 
than cryptanalysis in order to keep tabs on 
Tokyo’s fleet. 16 

There was an important influence in late 1940 
that affected the Navy’s overall priority of crypto- 
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logic targets. Washington’s previous plan for mili¬ 
tary and naval operations in the Pacific in case of 
war, War Plan 13 (WPL13), which had called for an 
offensive campaign directed against Japan, was 
dropped. In its place, WPL46, derived from 
Rainbow Plan 5, the joint army-navy plan for mili¬ 
tary support to Britain and France, called for a shift 
in priority to the Atlantic. The effect of this shift was 
that by December 1940, of thirty-five cryptanalytic 
officers assigned to the OP-20-G headquarters in 
Washington, only two to five could be spared at any 
time to work on JN-25. A year later, of all naval 
officer-cryptanalysts, civilian analysts, and code 
clerks in OP-20-G, most were assigned to 
European/Atlantic targets, as well as to supplement 
the exploitation of Purple. 17 Many of the reassigned 
analysts concentrated on the analytic attack against 
the German naval Enigma, a project that would 
prove to be unproductive and a serious drain on 
personnel. 18 

By the late 1930s, both the Army and Navy had 
established a number of monitoring sites in the 
Pacific region that could intercept all types 
of Japanese communications. 19 The army sites, 
located on the U.S. west coast, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines, concentrated on Japanese diplomatic 
communications. U.S. Navy sites, located also on 
the west coast, Hawaii, Guam, and the Philippines 
targeted Japanese naval communications. The 
facility at Bainbridge, Washington, collected diplo¬ 
matic traffic from Tokyo. 20 

A final note on the intercept and decryption of 
Japanese communications in the Far East should 
be added. The United States was not alone in this 
enterprise. Two other countries maintained units in 
the region intercepting and analyzing Japanese 
transmissions: the Netherlands and Great Britain. 
The Dutch had a small intercept and code-breaking 
element stationed in the Netherlands East Indies 
known as Kamer (Room) 14. The organization was 
located at the Technical College in Bandung (or 
Bandeong) on the island of Java and was com¬ 
manded by a retired Dutch army officer. The Dutch 
had made considerable progress in solving 


Japanese manual diplomatic systems, but had 
made little headway with machine ciphers such as 
Purple, or Japanese military or naval cryptograph¬ 
ic systems. The Dutch had an exchange program 
with the British in Singapore, but it was restricted. 
The British sent diplomatic intercept to Bandung, 
while the Dutch sent copies of all their intercept, 
including Japanese military and naval messages to 
Singapore. The Dutch, on occasion, did pass some 
translations of intercepted Japanese diplomatic 
messages to the American military attache office in 
the East Indies. 21 

The Far East Combined Bureau (FECB) con¬ 
trolled British COMINT activity in the Far East. 
This was a joint services - Army, Royal Air Force, 
Royal Navy, and Government Code & Cypher 
School - intelligence and communications intelli¬ 
gence center located in the bastion of Singapore. 
The FECB had been relocated from Hong Kong to 
Singapore in 1939 for greater security. By 1941 
there were about ninety cryptologists at the FECB, 
including thirty Women’s Royal Navy Service 
(W.R.N.S.) monitors and twenty civilian radio 
operators (Civilian Shore Wireless Service and 
Foreign Office, or C.S.W.S. and F.O.). The Bureau 
was composed of two sections: an intelligence sec¬ 
tion that translated decoded messages and a special 
section (or “S.I.”) from the GC&CS that performed 
codebreaking. The intercept site was located at 
Kranji about four miles from the FECB complex. 
The FECB also controlled three monitoring and 
direction finding (D/F) stations on Stonecutters 
Island in the colony of Hong Kong, Kuching in 
northern Borneo, and Penang on the west coast of 
Malaya. 22 

In late 1940, the Bureau began exchanging 
technical COMINT with the OP-20-G at Station “C” 
(or CAST) in the Philippines in late 1940. Of partic¬ 
ular interest to the two organizations were the 
recovery of the Japanese navy’s AN-Code, as well as 
the decrypts and translations of Japanese diplo¬ 
matic messages. 23 
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United States - Japan Relations 
Worsen, 1940 -1941 

From the middle of 1940 to late 1941, the 
already uneasy relations between Japan and the 
United States deteriorated even more. Japan’s 
invasion of China remained the major issue 
between Tokyo and Washington. However, it was 
Tokyo’s two-stage occupation of French 
Indochina, begun in September 1940 and com¬ 
pleted in July 1941, which set off the train of 
events that led to war in East Asia and the Pacific. 

France had been defeated by Germany in 
June 1940. That summer, mired in the fighting in 
China that drained manpower and resources, 
Japan looked for ways to break the deadlock. 
Since 1939 Tokyo had believed that western mili¬ 
tary and economic support had kept China in the 
fight. One of the major supply lines ran along a 
rail line through northern Indochina across the 
border into southern China. If this line was 
closed, then China’s resistance might collapse. So 
with Vichy France’s acquiescence, Japanese 
forces moved into Indochina and shut down the 
border. 

In response, Washington embargoed aviation 
fuel and scrap iron exports to Japan. Tokyo fur¬ 
ther aggravated the situation by signing the 
Tripartite Pact with Fascist Italy and Nazi 
Germany, the provisions of which appeared 
aimed at deterring American involvement in the 
fighting in Europe or Asia. In July 1941 Japan 
occupied the rest of Indochina and proclaimed it 
a protectorate. Japanese naval ships were now 
anchored in Cam Ranh Bay. Japanese combat air¬ 
craft were based at airfields as far south as Saigon 
- well within range to strike at British air bases 
in northern Malaya. In response, President 
Roosevelt froze all Japanese assets in the United 
States and enforced even stiffer terms of a trade 
embargo that essentially foreclosed commerce 
between the two nations. More importantly, the 
Netherlands and Great Britain took similar meas¬ 


ures, including the cutting off of all oil exports to 
Japan. 

Japan now faced a strategic crisis and the 
clock was running out. Always hostage to its lack 
of natural resources, Japan and its naval leaders 
now calculated that the IJN had less than a year 
of oil reserves on hand, even if it conducted no 
major operations. 24 Japanese leaders believed 
that their country had three choices: abandon its 
ambitions to dominate eastern Asia, work out 
some sort of compromise with the United States, 
or attack Dutch, British, and American posses¬ 
sions in Southeast Asia and gain control of the 
resources they held. The Japanese Army favored 
war. The Japanese Navy command and staff 
planned a quick campaign that supported the 
army’s plan to assault Malaya, the Philippines, 
and other places in the region. It also planned to 
seize Pacific islands and create a defensive barri¬ 
er that the U.S. would have to pierce. 

A part of this plan was a surprise carrier air 
strike on the United States Pacific Fleet stationed 
at Pearl Harbor. The navy’s commander-in-chief, 
Admiral Isoroku Yamamoto, realized that the 
only major obstacle to any Japanese advance was 
the American fleet in Pearl Harbor. After its 
destruction, and with the establishment of a bar¬ 
rier of fortified island bases, he believed that any 
campaign to retake the territory captured by 
Japan would be too costly for the Americans and 
that they would settle for terms that recognized 
Japan’s preeminent position in the western 
Pacific and Southeast Asia. 

The Japanese premier, Fumimaro Konoye, 
favored some compromise with America. He 
offered Washington the proposal that Japan 
would withdraw from Indochina after the “inci¬ 
dent” with China was settled. As part of the pro¬ 
posed Japanese agreement, the United States 
would restore trade with Japan and release its 
assets. The Roosevelt administration rejected 
Konoye’s proposal, as well as a further suggestion 
for a later meeting between the two countries’ 
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leaders. The United States demanded both a clar¬ 
ification from Japan of its intent in signing the 
Tripartite Agreement and concrete plans to with¬ 
draw from China and Indochina. 

In October 1941 Konoye’s cabinet collapsed 
and the minister of war, General Hideki Tojo suc¬ 
ceeded him as premier. In early November the 
Imperial and Navy General Staffs issued orders to 
prepare for hostilities. Military and naval plans 
were put into motion while a strategy of talking 
with Washington continued. Meanwhile, the car¬ 
rier pilots of the Japanese First Air Fleet, the 
mailed fist of the Pearl Harbor Striking Force 
C Kido Butai ) practiced torpedo and bomb attacks 
against simulated facilities and target ships in 
Kagoshima Bay and elsewhere in the southern 
part of the Japanese Home Islands. 

At the same time, American codebreakers and 
radio intelligence analysts sifted through 
Japanese diplomatic and naval communications 
for any clue to Japan’s intentions. By mid- 
November 1941, some diplomatic messages from 
Tokyo carried references to deadlines. Japanese 
naval radio traffic indicated that the various fleets 
of the Imperial Japanese Navy were reorganizing 
for a major effort to the south. U.S. and British 
observers in the region verified this latter intelli¬ 
gence. Then, on 19 November, a diplomatic mes¬ 
sage was intercepted that, once it was decrypted, 
seemed to offer the promise a clear warning to the 
start of Japanese actions throughout the Pacific. 
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Chapter 2 

Intercepted Japanese Diplomatic Messages Reveal a Warning 
System, 19 November — 28 November 1941 


At about quarter after five in the morning of 
19 November 1941, a Navy intercept operator at 
the naval field station at Bainbridge Island, 
Washington (Station “S”), monitoring 9160 kilo¬ 
cycles, plucked out of the air an eighty-one group 
message from Foreign Minister Shigenori Togo in 
Tokyo to the Japanese embassy in Washington, 
D.C. The operator noted that the message con¬ 
tained an indicator - a reference to the type of key 
used to encipher the message - that marked the 
message as intended for a global audience, that is 
all Japanese diplomatic stations around the 
world. This indicator was a five-letter group at the 
beginning of the cipher text - BUTWJ. 

Not all of Tokyo’s diplomats would have 
heard this particular transmission of the mes¬ 
sage. Due to reception conditions caused by the 
time of day and local weather, as well as the fact 
that many Japanese minor diplomatic stations 
lacked their own radios by which to hear these 
messages, some designated stations were respon¬ 
sible for retransmitting the message to other 
regions. The embassy in Washington, D.C., often 
was charged to relay messages to stations in Latin 
America. Other stations received a version of the 
same message via commercial landline telegraph 
or cablegram operated by the large communica¬ 
tions companies such as Radio Corporation of 
America or Western Union. 

The personnel at Bainbridge recognized the 
nature of the message and the cryptographic sys¬ 
tem that was used to encrypt it. Since Navy stan¬ 
dard intercept procedure used two separate oper¬ 
ators, one to copy the actual message and anoth¬ 
er to copy the accompanying Japanese radio 
operator procedural communications (or “chat¬ 
ter”), it was relatively simple to prepare the inter¬ 
cepted message for transmission to the OP-20-G 


operations center in Washington, D.C., where it 
would be decrypted. The operator typed up the 
encrypted message text along with the message 
heading - message number, group count, date 
and time - on a paper tape. He then contacted 
Washington and when the connection was made 
over landline, he fed the tape into his teletype 
machine. It spewed out on another machine in 
Room 1649 in the Navy Department Building on 
Constitution Avenue. 

In that building, the message was scanned by 
someone familiar with Japanese cryptographic 
systems. He recognized from the indicator 
“BUTWJ” and other aspects of the message that 
this message was encrypted in a manual system 
known to the American codebreakers as “J-19” 
and marked it so by pencil. The message carried 
Japanese Foreign Minister Togo’s name as the 
signatory. Since the intercepted message was not 
as high a priority for decryption as was Purple 
message traffic, the page with the encrypted mes¬ 
sage probably was placed in an in-basket to be 
worked later by a cryptanalyst with some free 
time. 

About six and a half hours later, Bainbridge 
intercepted another message from Tokyo to 
Washington, this time forty-eight groups long, 
that carried the same indicator “BUTWJ” and 
also was signed by Minister Togo. The message 
also carried instructions the Gaimusho to relay it 
to Rio De Janeiro, Brazil, Mexico City, Mexico, 
and the consulate in San Francisco. Bainbridge 
processed this intercept as it had the other mes¬ 
sage and sent it along to the OP-20-G watch cen¬ 
ter. The second intercepted message was tagged 
also as being encrypted in J-19. As in the first 
message, these bits of information were identified 
and noted in pencil on the copy when the message 
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was first scanned at the watch center in 
Washington. And, like the first message, it was put 
into the in-basket to be worked later. 



US. Navy Monitoring Station “S” - 
Bainbridge Island, 1940 


When finally processed, the contents of the 
messages would form the heart of the controversy 
known as the “Winds Message.” However, before 
that story can be told, it is necessary to explain the 
cryptography of the Japanese manual system 
known as J-19 and how the system played in the 
drama of American diplomatic codebreaking before 
Pearl Harbor. 

The Cryptography of the J-19 System 

As mentioned in the previous chapter, like 
many countries, Japan relied on a mix of ciphers 
and codes to secure its diplomatic traffic. Also, 
Japan was one of the earliest countries to rely on 
cipher machines to encrypt some of its more sensi¬ 
tive or important communications. However, these 
machines were expensive to make, maintain, and 
protect. In the summer of 1940, only about ten 
diplomatic missions held Red and Purple cipher 
machines, though more were scheduled to receive 
the machines. 1 Also, these devices could be avail¬ 
able only at missions whose physical facilities were 
considered secure from physical compromise to the 
intelligence services of host countries. The physical 


security status of Japan’s overseas diplomatic facil¬ 
ities was heavy on the minds of Tokyo’s diplomats. 
In April and December 1940, the Foreign Ministry 
queried its overseas facilities about physical securi¬ 
ty. The results might not have encouraged Tokyo 
about security at many of the sites such as the 
embassy in Bogota, Colombia, and the consulate in 
New Orleans in the United States where the sensi¬ 
tive material was stored in rooms below the con¬ 
sul’s bedroom with no sentry save the diplomat 
sleeping upstairs. 2 In late December 1940, Tokyo 
informed its embassy in Washington that it was 
shipping a metal safe that was about two meters 
high, a little over a meter wide and one meter deep. 
In this safe would go all cryptographic material, 
including the embassy’s HINOKI (Purple) 
machines and all manual codes and ciphers. 3 
However, the security measures for Washington 
would not work at most of the other facilities 
because of a lack of space and insufficient Japanese 
personnel to maintain security. 

The problem for Tokyo in 1940 was that if an 
important or top-secret message needed to be sent 
to all stations - a “circular” - encrypting it with 
either the Purple or Red machine was no solution. 
The vast majority of Japanese missions did not 
have either device. A further cryptographic system 
was needed to supplement the machine systems; 
yet it had to be secure to the point where sensitive 
and secret traffic to all diplomatic sites could be 
encrypted by it. The solution was to field a new 
manual code with a particularly complex encryp¬ 
tion system. 

Japan Fields a New Diplomatic Manual 
Cryptographic System 

In mid-June 1940, the Japanese Foreign Office 
informed all of its overseas stations that a new sup¬ 
plementary manual cryptographic system would 
soon be put into effect and that they would receive 
the appropriate code books and auxiliary systems 
associated with it. 4 The system was called MATSU 
(Pine). It consisted of two code tables with digraph 
and tetragraph values for Japanese Kana (phonetic 
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Japanese syllabary) along with two auxiliary 
encryption systems, a substitution table and a 
transposition cipher, designated K-5, by which 
resulting code text messages would be encrypted 
for greater security. Both the tables and the auxil¬ 
iary transposition encryption system were sub¬ 
stantial advances in size and complexity over the 
immediately preceding diplomatic cryptographic 
systems, notably J-11 through J-15. 

About every three months thereafter, this new 
manual code and cipher system would undergo 
major upgrade, that is, a new code table and aux¬ 
iliary system would be introduced, with a total of 
three changes completed through mid-1941. 
MATSU was labeled J-16 by the Americans. The 
final system in this series progression would be 
designated J-19 by the Americans. The J-19 sys¬ 
tem would be an important part of the Winds 
controversy. At the same time, the story of its 
changes and the American solutions reveals 
much of the situation of American cryptanalysis 
against systems other than Purple. 

Below is a list of the system designators, read¬ 
ing from the left, the American designator, the 
auxiliary transposition cipher designator (“K”), 
the Japanese covername and the effective dates: 


J-16 K-5 

MATSU (pine) 

15 August 1940 - 30 November 1940 

J-17 K-6 

HAGI (shrub) 

1 December 1940 - 28 February 1941 

J-17 K-7 

Not available 

1 March 1941 - 21 June 1941 



(London Embassy) 

00 

& 

CO 

SAKURA (cherry) 

1 March 1941 - June 1941 (Special use) 

“X” K-9 

Not Available 

11 March 1941 - 25 April 1941 



(Moscow Embassy) 

J-19 K-10 FUJI (wisteria) 

21 June 1941 - 15 August 1943 


Fig. 2 . MATSU code successor systems 


The code tables for MATSU were designated 
J-16 by the Americans soon after they recognized 
the initial intercepted messages were encoded in 
groups substantially different from the current 
code, J-15. MATSU and its successors were con¬ 


siderably more complex than the systems that 
preceded them. MATSU, with its code structure 
and the auxiliary systems, in fact, was a quantum 
leap in size, scope, and sophistication over the 
previous manual systems used by Tokyo’s diplo¬ 
mats. The MATSU code charts were twice as 
large as those tables for the immediate predeces¬ 
sors J-11 through J-15. These earlier systems, 
which were in effect from 1939 through mid- 
1940, carried about 400 to 800 total code group 
entries consisting of plain text syllables with the 
corresponding digraphs, tetragraphs, and even 
the occasional trigraph (three-letter) code group. 
MATSU carried nearly double the number of code 
group entries - a total of almost 1,600 code 
groups. In the final version of MATSU, the J-19 
system (with the Japanese cover name of FUJI), 
for example, the digraph LW represented the 
kana syllable SHI, and the two-letter group KP 
represented the syllable HA, and so on. These 
digraphs formed one code table that contained 
676 code-for-text values. The American code¬ 
breakers would reconstruct this table in an analog 
fashion by creating a decrypt chart, being far eas¬ 
ier to use for the decryption of messages. [See 
Exhibit #i] 5 

Punctuation and format requirements in mes¬ 
sages, such as periods, commas, parentheses, line 
feeds, and new paragraphs were represented with 
separate and specific two-letter code groups. For 
example, the digraph “NC” corresponded to the 
start of a new paragraph in the message. 

An accompanying second code chart con¬ 
tained four-letter code groups, which were used 
for items of text that were too difficult or clumsy 
to encode by syllable or letter substitution from 
the two-letter chart. These items included com¬ 
mon foreign words, usually of a technical nature, 
proper names, geographic locations, months of 
the year, etc. There were 900 such four-letter 
code-for-text values on this second chart. These 
code groups were nested in the regular two-letter 
code text, segregated in the text by the two-letter 
code groups for special characters, such as HL for 
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the open “[” (open brackets) character. This latter 
digraph was one of the special two-letter code 
groups used to alert the Japanese code clerk who 
was either decoding or encoding the message to 
refer to the chart of four-letter code groups. 

There were two auxiliary cipher systems that 
were to be used to encrypt the coded messages: 
the Q-i substitution system and the K-5 transpo¬ 
sition system. The Q-i process involved a compli¬ 
cated process of adding randomly selected letters 
to single letters in a coded message text, which 
were then replaced, or substituted with random 
two-letter groups from either of two substitution 
tables. Either of two five-letter indicators - 
CIFOL and VEVAZ - would appear as the first 
group of a message and pointed to one of two 
deciphering tables for the code clerk to use. 
However, this complicated auxiliary system 
seems to have been used only rarely. 6 

The auxiliary transposition system, designat¬ 
ed K-5, was used almost always to encrypt a mes¬ 
sage encoded with J-16 and its successors. At its 
basic level, a transposition cipher mixes the order 
of the elements of a message’s text, whether 
plaintext or coded text. Generally, the plaintext or 
coded/cipher text is inscribed horizontally into a 
matrix, or “cage,” of columns and rows of a 
dimension specified by the length of the message. 
The cipher text is created when the text is tran¬ 
scribed vertically (or “read out”) from the 
columns of the cage in a specified order, which is 
established by a “key.” A simplified version is 
given in the example below: 


Step 1. The message plaintext, TOMOR¬ 
ROW AT T. UNITS ATTACK THE TOWN AT 


123456 

TO MO R R 
O W A L L U 

N I T SAT 

T A C K T H 

E T O W N A 

T D A W N - 


DAWN, is inscribed in a 
6X6 matrix horizontal¬ 
ly •• 


Step 2. The “key” for 
this message is 3-1-6-2- 
5-4. The text is now tran¬ 


scribed (or “read out”) vertically in the order set 
by the key. 

The transposed text now reads (The cipher 
text is arranged in groups of five for easier 
transmission. Extra letters or spaces were often 
filled with “dummy” characters to achieve a 
complete 5-letter group.): 

MATCO ATONT ETRUT HAOWI 
ATDRL ATNNO LSKWW 

To decipher the message, the recipient 
reverses the process and inscribes the enciphered 
text into the matrix in the order set by the “key” 
and then reads out the text horizontally. 

The K-5 transposition system, and all of its 
follow-on systems, naturally was far more sophis¬ 
ticated than the above example. In fact, the K-5 
system was a major advance over previous trans¬ 
position systems. Earlier ones that were imple¬ 
mented in 1939, notably K-i through K-4, used an 
unfilled matrix for transcribing the coded text. 
Matrices or cages varied in width, namely, the 
number of vertical columns, from six to fourteen. 
The systems also used sets of five keys for tran¬ 
scribing text out of the matrix that were effective 
for a month. These keys were used on designated 
days in the month, usually six days picked at ran¬ 
dom or in a specified sequence of days, such as 1- 
6-11-16-21-26-31, 2-7-12-17-22-27, etc. 


The K-5 transposition system was a major 
step forward for Japanese diplomatic cryptogra¬ 
phy because of two innovations. The first was that 
the parameters for the matrix into which the code 
groups were inscribed had advanced significantly 
in both complexity and size. This more sophisti¬ 
cated matrix was the hallmark characteristic of 
the new transposition system and appears to have 
been the foundation for the K-5 auxiliary system 
and all of its successors through K-10. The second 
innovation involved the use of more frequently 
changed key settings for the transposition 
sequence. The K-5 system used one hundred keys 
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for three months as a daily-changing key. The key 
also varied more in length, being as long as twen¬ 
ty-five elements instead of the old maximum of 
fourteen. As the Japanese superseded the basic 
code charts in J-16, the associated transposition 
system simultaneously would be replaced. 

The K-io auxiliary transposition system asso¬ 
ciated with the J-19 code merits a detailed 
description. The K-10 cipher operated in continu¬ 
ous, nonrepeating, ten-day periods for each 
month, divided by the numbered days of the 
month 1-10, 11-20, and day 21 to the end of the 
month. Each ten-day period used a separate 
transposition matrix or cage, which the American 
codebreakers would refer to as a “form.” A form 
was a cage at its largest twenty-five columns wide 
(horizontally) and up to thirty-five rows deep 
(vertical). The significant aspect of the form was 
the presence of randomly placed filled spaces in 
the cage, actually called “blanks,” which resem¬ 
bled the nulls in a crossword puzzle. The appear¬ 
ance of blanks had the effect of breaking the flow 
of the coded text and created irregular lengths for 
each column of text. This was intended to make 
the system more secure through irregular seg¬ 
ments of the complete text. The Japanese num¬ 
bered the forms sequentially and each had a 
unique arrangement of blanks. The Americans 
called this type of form with embedded blanks a 
“stencil.” [Exhibit # 2 ] 7 The Americans designed 
the blanks for their stencils used for decrypting J- 
19 messages either as inscribed dark spaces or 
with punch-outs, much like a grill. 

As for the key, in K-10 system, the Japanese 
used a daily-changing key for the stencil. This 
key, which defined the number of columns used 
in a form, was a string of digits from 1 to 25, which 
varied in length daily from nineteen to twenty- 
five positions. The predecessors of the K-10 used 
different sets of key, or “banks.” The first one, K- 
5, associated with J-16, used one hundred sepa¬ 
rate keys with lengths from fifteen to twenty-five 
positions. The next variant, K-6 (associated with 
J-17), merely reused the same one hundred keys, 


though with different indicators, that is, code 
groups that pointed to the key to be used for that 
period. The K-10 key took the process a further 
step by increasing by nearly a factor of four the 
possible key values. It is quite possible that the 
Japanese had generated all possible key settings 
for all possible key lengths and then randomly 
selected a number of them for use. By mid-1942, 
the Japanese may have exhausted this key library, 
for they began to reuse old 1941 key for messages 
encoded in J-19. However, they did not just reuse 
old key, but devised a method for relocating ele¬ 
ments in the key string according an algorithm 1- 
3-5-7...10-8-6-4-2. A second method was devised 
in which old key strips were added “falsely” 
together, that is, dropping the resulting tens-posi- 
tion digit. 8 

As mentioned above, the forms were poten¬ 
tially twenty-five columns wide, but a shorter key 
defined a “thinner” form, diminished from the 
right-hand side sliding to the left. The final width 
of the ten-day form was determined daily by the 
length of that day’s key. The height or depth of the 
form was determined by the length of the mes¬ 
sage being encrypted: the longer the message, the 
higher or deeper the form. 

An indicator, a group of five letters placed in 
the first position of the beginning of the mes¬ 
sage’s cipher text, designated the key to be used 
on that particular day. The Japanese attempted to 
complicate further the solution of messages 
encoded in J-19 by establishing separate indica¬ 
tors (or “channels”) for four distinct groupings of 
diplomatic stations: a general, worldwide audi¬ 
ence, one for stations in Europe (which included 
diplomatic facilities in North Africa and the 
Middle East), another for those in both Americas 
(which included the United States), and one for 
stations in Asia. But American cryptologists had 
readily identified the indicator. This was the 
group that personnel at Bainbridge Island moni¬ 
toring station recognized and therefore they were 
able to identify the J-19 cryptographic system 
used for the two messages of 19 November. 
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This allocation of audiences resulted in the 
situation whereby on any given day there were 
four additional sets of daily key in addition to the 
layout of the form that had to be recovered by the 
Americans. This process of recovering the key 
added to the difficulty required for the complete 
exploitation of messages encrypted in J-19 and its 
auxiliary transposition systems daily. 9 Recovery 
of keys and the form often took well over a week. 
For example, the keys and form for messages of 
18 November 1941 were not recovered until 3 
December. By one estimate, at least ten to fifteen 
percent of J-19 key during the period leading up 
to Pearl Harbor was not recovered. 10 

The Americans Solve the New Manual 
System 

Shortly after the Japanese introduced the new 
manual code in mid-summer 1940, an Army 
code-breaking team headed by Frank Rowlett 
managed to isolate it in the intercepted diplomat¬ 
ic traffic. Frank Byron Rowlett was one of the first 
persons hired in 1930 by William Friedman for 
the newly hatched Signals Intelligence Service. 
Rowlett was born in southwest Virginia in 1908. 
After graduating from college, he took a job as a 
high school math and science teacher. In 1930 



Frank B. Rowlett 


Friedman offered Rowlett a job as a “junior crypt¬ 
analyst,” a position that was a mystery to him 
until he arrived at SIS. Rowlett demonstrated an 
ability to beat machine cryptography, solving the 
Japanese Red machine in 1935 and later super¬ 
vised the team that broke Purple in September 
1940. He also designed the major U.S. machine 
system known as Sigaba, a system that defied all 
Axis efforts to solve. 

There is some confusion, though, with the 
story of the solution to J-16 and that is in the 
vagueness of the chronology of the breakthrough. 
Rowlett, in his memoirs, relates that the new 
diplomatic system, which eventually would be 
labeled J-16, appeared about the time that the 
processing of Purple intercepts had gotten down 
to “a routine procedure.” The first “Magic” trans¬ 
lations were produced on 27 September 1940, but 
this “first” was achieved only because the two 
translations were of messages that used the same 
key. However, it would be about another three or 
four weeks before translations would be pro¬ 
duced daily. The production had to await both the 
recovery of the Japanese method of key genera¬ 
tion for Purple, as well as the construction of an 
analog device that performed all of the functions 
of the HINOKI machine. 11 This would place the 
“routine” production of Magic sometime in the 
latter part of October. 

However, available translations of Japanese 
diplomatic messages encrypted in MATSU indi¬ 
cate that the SIS team was exploiting the J-16K5 
system well before the Purple breakthrough. 
While fragmentary, the dates of translations sug¬ 
gest the following chronology. As of late August 
1940, a number of Japanese diplomatic facilities 
had begun to use J-16, notably the consulates in 
Seattle, Washington, and Honolulu, Territory of 
Hawaii. On 28 August the Japanese embassy in 
Geneva was informed that, as of the receipt of 
that day’s message number #79, it was to begin 
using MAT[S]U. It also mentioned that eight 
other cities, including Washington, D.C., had 
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already switched to MATSU. 12 Within a week, a 
number of other stations were using MATSU or J- 
16, though some stations, such as Rome, were still 
using J-14 as late as 12 September. 

Interestingly, the SIS was producing transla¬ 
tions of messages in the new J-16 system as early 
as 7 September 1940, some three weeks before 
the first Purple machine translations were com¬ 
pleted and several weeks before “Magic” transla¬ 
tion production became a routine procedure. So, 
Rowlett’s narrative, even as vague as it is, differs 
from the records. If, by late August, the Japanese 
were already using J-16 in eight cities, it could not 
have come “on-line” much earlier than that 
month. This means that Rowlett and his code¬ 
breakers did not have much time to analyze the 
new system and then solve it; in fact, it was only a 
few weeks. 13 How did they solve it so quickly? 

When the diplomatic traffic encrypted in the 
new system was studied, Rowlett noticed that the 
groups of characters in the new system differed in 
composition and frequency from those seen in 
the Japanese machine ciphers systems. He sus¬ 
pected a new manual system. Diagnostic tests 
that could derive clues to the system were applied 
to the groups in the intercepted text. The results 
suggested that a code was being transposed, but 
with a greater effectiveness than the predecessor 
systems like J-14. 

Rowlett initially suspected that the Japanese 
were using a variation of a World War I German 
military field cryptographic systems known as 
“ADFGVX.” The German Army implemented this 
field cipher as it prepared for the massive offen¬ 
sives of March 1918 that almost broke the Allied 
armies defending Paris. It effectively prevented 
the Allies from reading German radio traffic for 
several weeks until it was broken by the French in 
early June in time to stop the German onslaught. 
This was a system in which a plaintext message 
was encrypted with a digraph substitution cipher 
that used only the referenced six letters - hence 
the eponymous title. The message was inscribed 


into a form or tableau, but with nulls, that resem¬ 
bled something not unlike a checkerboard. The 
horizontal and vertical values, that is, the place¬ 
ment of the six letters, were scrambled every day. 
To further complicate the issue, the cipher text 
then was superencrypted using a transposition 
scheme. This last step had the effect of fracturing 
the original cipher text digraphs, thereby destroy¬ 
ing the frequency of their incidence within a mes¬ 
sage - the best method for exploiting and solving 
the cipher, the frequency of certain digraphs, had 
been removed. 14 

Rowlett reported that his team worked with 
an OP-20-G team on the effort against the new 
system, but that little progress had been achieved 
by either group. Then, about a month after the 
system had been in effect, probably late August 
1940, Rowlett was invited by the Navy cryptana¬ 
lysts in OP-20-G to visit them in their nearby 
offices. They revealed to him that naval intelli¬ 
gence (OP-16) had recently burglarized an 
unspecified Japanese diplomatic facility in the 
U.S. They had opened the code clerk’s safe and 
photographed the codebooks, key, and other 
material. The haul included snapshots of the 
most recent J-16 codebooks, ten-day forms, and 
some of the key for the new auxiliary 
transposition system. From the pictures the Navy 
had taken, Rowlett now knew how the new J-16 
cryptographic system functioned. He realized 
that the Japanese were encoding the plaintext 
and then transposing the resulting text. This tech¬ 
nique broke up the code’s digraphs and made 
solving it extremely difficult. Now, armed with 
copies of the documents photographed by the 
Navy, the solution and exploitation of the system, 
soon to have the J16K5 designator, would be 
much easier. This acquisition of the J-16 material 
explains how the first published translations of 
messages encrypted in J-16 were available in the 
second week of September. 

The United States Navy’s Office of Naval 
Intelligence (ONI) had compiled a long history of 
break-ins of diplomatic facilities and residences 
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in various U.S. cities in order to obtain copies of 
cryptographic materials and other classified doc¬ 
uments. Between the end of the First World War 
and 1941, Naval Intelligence carried out a number 
of these “black bag jobs.” In the early 1920s, ONI 
had purloined the main Japanese naval code 
book to which the covername “Red” (not to be 
confused with the Red diplomatic cipher 
machine) was given. In 1935 the apartment of the 
Japanese naval attache in Washington was bur¬ 
glarized, though nothing of value was found. 
Later, in May 1941, in one of the most brazen 
efforts, a team of navy and customs personnel 
boarded the Japanese merchant ship Nichi Shin 
Maru of the Pacific Whaling Steamship Company 
at Port Costa near San Francisco. They planted 
some drugs in the captain’s cabin and in the ensu¬ 
ing confusion confiscated his copy of the current 
merchant (Maru) code and several other docu¬ 
ments dealing with communications. When the 
Japanese consulate intervened and requested the 
documents’ return, U.S. Customs replied they 
would give the documents back when the investi¬ 
gation was completed; presumably they meant 
the drug issue. The Japanese consulate informed 
Tokyo by cable of the situation. It also suggested 
to Tokyo that if any other Japanese vessels were 
boarded in the future, then the cryptographic 
material that was on hand should be destroyed 
lest it fall into American hands. 15 The SIS, which 
had already broken that code, was angry that the 
Navy’s stunt would alert the Japanese to 
American interest in their codes. 16 

Despite the bounty, Rowlett was uneasy with 
the implications of the Navy’s burglary and right¬ 
ly so. While their photographic snatch had helped 
immeasurably in reducing the time needed to 
recover the new diplomatic code and its auxiliary 
transposition cipher system, Rowlett was worried 
about the long-term potential for compromise 
these actions posed for current and future Army 
cryptanalytic projects. If the Japanese ever sus¬ 
pected that their facilities had been entered and 
their cryptography had been compromised, they 
would change whatever systems were operational 


and, therefore, place him and his codebreakers 
back to the beginning. Moreover, if the Japanese 
became truly concerned over the scope of the 
compromise of their cryptographic systems, they 
might even go further and replace the Red and 
Purple cipher machines that had taken Rowlett 
and his codebreakers so long to exploit. 17 

Rowlett went to the Army brass with his con¬ 
cerns about the Navy’s break-ins. He saw 
Brigadier General Joseph Mauborgne, who was 
the Chief Signal Officer, head of the Army’s Signal 
Corps, under which the SIS operated. General 
Mauborgne was an accomplished cryptanalyst 
and a long-time proponent of communications 
intelligence, going back to the early 1930s when 
he sat alone listening to his radio for foreign radio 
traffic while he was stationed in the army base in 
the Presidio in San Francisco, California. 
Mauborgne had been promoted to the position of 
the Chief Signal Officer in 1938 and had pressed 
for expansion of all parts of the army’s COMINT 
program. 

Mauborgne agreed with Rowlett’s fears about 
the navy’s second-story jobs. He wanted these 
clandestine forays into foreign diplomatic mis¬ 
sions to end before a major compromise hap¬ 
pened. He told Rowlett that he would “take it to 
the White House” if the navy refused to desist. 18 
However, Mauborgne, who was a technically gift¬ 
ed codebreaker in his own right, also had reserva¬ 
tions regarding the Rowlett’s ability to solve the 
new Japanese system without recourse to the 
Navy’s “lifted material.” In this, William 
Friedman, who headed up the SIS, seconded the 
general’s doubts. Friedman believed that the new 
transposition cipher could not be broken by pure 
cryptanalysis. 19 Still, the Army codebreakers went 
to the Navy Building next door to their offices in 
the Munitions Building on Constitution Avenue 
in Washington, and convinced the head of OP- 
20-G, Commander Laurance Safford, to get naval 
intelligence to agree to hold off for a while and to 
inform the Army about any future break-ins. 
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Mauborgne and Friedman’s pessimism about 
the effectiveness of pure cryptanalysis against J- 
16 became a red flag waved in front of Rowlett. He 
was determined to prove the system could be 
recovered through pure cryptanalysis. He won a 
concession from both the Navy and Army crypto¬ 
logic staffs for time to allow him to attempt to 
recover any changes to the new system without 
any covert acquisitions. He banked upon the 
Japanese tendency to regularly replace current 
systems. He did not have to wait long. At the end 
of November, the Japanese replaced the auxiliary 
transposition system, K-5, with a new version, 
labeled K-6, as well as the basic code, which was 
known as HAGI (Shrub), which the Americans 
later labeled J-17. After two weeks, the Japanese 
slipped up. A message encrypted in K-6 was sent 
as a circular. A circular message is one that is sent 
to more than one station; in the case of this sys¬ 
tem, it probably meant that the message was sent 
to all of the stations in one of the four audiences. 
However, one station in this group received a ver¬ 
sion of the circular message with about fifty extra 
letters of text. This additional text allowed 
Rowlett to solve K-6. As it turned out, the K-6 
transposition system merely reversed the indica¬ 
tors from the K-5 system and also inscribed text 
into the form beginning from the extreme right 
column instead of the left. 20 

Over the next year, as each new variant to the 
original MATSU system was activated by Tokyo, 
the Army cryptanalysts were able to solve it. The 
code structure remained the same with plaintext 
values merely being reshuffled to new code 
groups. The auxiliary cipher systems were a vari¬ 
ant of the preceding system. At the same time, 
independently of the Americans, the British and 
Dutch codebreakers in Singapore and Bandung 
were also exploiting the new manual system and 
its successors. 

By August 1941 the Gaimusho cryptographers 
were ready to activate the latest variant. Rowlett 
and his team were tipped to the new system by a 
message from Tokyo to Washington on 22 June 


1941. In the text Tokyo announced that the cur¬ 
rent code, SAKURA, known as J-18 to the 
Americans, would be replaced by the new version 
called FUJI. 21 The first two messages in the new 
FUJI system were discovered to have been literal¬ 
ly double superenciphered with the Purple 
machine. After the Purple cipher had been 
stripped away, the transposed code text was 
exposed. Rowlett analyzed the code groups after 
they had been transposed back to the original 
four-letter groups. Upon inspection of these 
groups, he recognized some curious combina¬ 
tions that led him to suspect that the groups were 
not from a table like the three earlier systems, but 
were derived from some other source. His suspi¬ 
cions centered on a letter count of the messages, 
which revealed that forty-eight percent of the text 
consisted of vowels. This did not square with the 
percentages from the previous system, J-18 or 
SAKURA. 22 

Rowlett recognized that the coding system 
used in the FUJI appeared to be a derivative of a 
code known as “CA,” which had been in use since 

1936. The system had stopped using a cipher in 

1937. Its use was often indicated by the appear¬ 
ance of the digraph “CA” in the first group. The 
system also had an auxiliary English speller table 
with twenty-six digraphs substituted for the let¬ 
ters of the English alphabet. This auxiliary system 
usually carried the indicator “AQ.” This was 
another point of recognition that Rowlett may 
have locked onto during his analysis of the cipher. 
However, the first efforts to transpose the mes¬ 
sages back to the original code groups failed. 

Rowlett tried another approach, which was to 
recover the key and forms used in the messages. 
From these he derived the 1,600 digraphs of 
untransposed code. Then he developed an index 
for the recovery of the tetragraphs. By analyzing 
the new system in this manner, Rowlett looked 
first for the tetragraphs that would have indicated 
dates or foreign names. He found the tetragraphs 
in question; in fact, they were groups from the J- 
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18 table which had been reversed. He broke the 
new system within a day. 23 

However, solving FUJI, or J-19K10 as the 
code and its auxiliary transposition cipher were 
now titled by the American codebreakers, did not 
necessarily mean that exploitation of the traffic 
encoded in that system was easy. In fact, exploit¬ 
ing messages in J-19 remained a difficult proposi¬ 
tion at best. Captain Safford estimated that the 
Americans failed to recover about ten to fifteen 
percent of J-19 key whereas only two to three per¬ 
cent of Purple key was not recovered. 24 Actually, 
the key recovery rate was much lower. According 
to an OP-20-G cryptanalytic report from October 
1941, as of the end of the previous month only 
twenty-one percent of the J-19K10 key had been 
recovered. 25 The problem, of course, was that 
each day’s key had to be recovered, while three 
times during a month the form or stencil was 
replaced. Estimates of time needed to exploit a 
message encoded in J-19 ranged from about a 
half day to as many as five, but individual mes¬ 
sages could take anywhere from ten to fifteen 
days to decrypt. 26 The irony was that, while the J- 

19 system was far easier to solve, it remained a 
considerably more difficult system to exploit 
daily. Purple took eighteen months to solve, but 
its exploitation was far easier - usually the 
decryption and translation of a Purple message 
were completed within one day of receipt of the 
original intercept, thanks in large part to the 
recovery by the navy cryptanalyst Frank Raven of 
the Purple daily key generating scheme. 

The tradeoffs in the relative security of cryp¬ 
tographic systems sometimes belie their ultimate 
importance, as well as their vulnerability. The rel¬ 
ative importance the Americans assigned to the 
exploitation of J-19 and Purple suggests that J-19 
traffic was not considered as important to com¬ 
plete as was that for Purple. Precisely why is not 
clear. It is possible that the ease of solution for J- 
19 might have biased American codebreakers into 
believing that, in terms of importance, it was a 
secondary system relative to Purple. Also, that 


Purple machines generally were distributed to 
major capitals or cities might have led the 
Americans to consider the machine a far more 
valuable intelligence source. Whatever the reason 
or mix of reasons, Purple became and remained 
the priority Japanese diplomatic target for the 
army and navy codebreakers up to and beyond 
Pearl Harbor. 

The resulting joint effort against Purple con¬ 
tinued to consume the major portion of time and 
analytic resources available to both services. After 
Purple, the two services worked J-19, PA-K2, and 
the LA systems, followed by plaintext traffic and 
broadcasts. The efforts against messages in sys¬ 
tems other than Purple suffered by comparison 
because of this prioritization. This deficit can be 
measured in terms of messages translated, the 
penultimate step in processing any intercept. For 
example, from 1 November to 7 December 1941, 
American cryptologists decrypted and translated 
about two-thirds of all intercepted Purple mes¬ 
sages. During the same period, only sixteen per¬ 
cent of all intercepted messages encoded in J-19 
were translated. 27 Essentially, even if a message 
had been decrypted quickly, it could sit in an in- 
basket awaiting translation. There was, in the 
words of Captain Safford, “no urgency” attached 
to exploiting messages encrypted in J-19. 28 

November 19: Japanese Message #2353 
— The First Winds Instruction Message 

The first message intercepted by the monitor¬ 
ing site at Bainbridge Island, Washington, 
Japanese message number 2353 [Exhibit #3], 29 
was not completely processed until 26 November. 
It is not certain when it was decrypted, but there 
is some evidence that the British FECB in 
Singapore recovered the key to that day’s J-19 
cipher and relayed it to Washington via London 
on 24 November. 30 The recovered key sequence 
[Exhibit #5] 31 used to transcribe the coded text 
into the columns read: 3-17-12-4-5-18-2-10-19-7- 
11-9-14-1-6-16-13-15-8. The indicator BUTWJ 
designated the message for a global audience and 
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that form (or stencil) #8 was to be used for the 
transposition cipher. 

Since the message was intercepted on an odd- 
numbered day, it was OP-20-G’s job to process it. 
The analyst’s first step was to inscribe the code 
text into the correct Form, number 8. [Exhibit 
#56 ] 32 The next step was to correctly read out the 
code digraphs on a worksheet. But this required 
the daily key, which was not available until 24 
November. On this sheet the analyst would write 
the Japanese kana plain text value under the code 
groups. [Exhibit #6] 33 After this, a Navy linguist 
produced the kana text version of the message to 
translate. [Exhibit #7] 34 A translation was final¬ 
ly published and released on 28 November. The 
translation carried two serial numbers represent¬ 
ing the split/double duty by the two services. 
There was the Army SIS number, “25432,” and 
the Navy JD-i (Japanese Diplomatic Translation, 
1941 ), “6875-” 35 [Exhibit #8] 36 

The main points of message number 2353 
were these: 

"The “execute” message phrase was to be sent 
in case diplomatic relations between Japan and 
one of the three named countries were “in dan¬ 
ger.” 

"There were three phrases, each unique and 
signifying the state of relations with one of the 
three countries: 

- HIGASHI NO KAZE AME (East Wind Rain) 
if Japan - United States relations were in danger, 

- KITA NO KAZE KUMORI (North Wind 
Cloudy) if Japan - Soviet Union relations were in 
danger, and 

- NISHI NO KAZE HARE (West Wind Clear) 
if Japan - Great Britain relations were in danger. 

"Each phrase would be repeated as a special 
weather bulletin, twice in the middle and 
twice at the end of the daily Japanese language 
short wave voice news broadcast. 


"When the message was heard, each diplo¬ 
matic facility was to destroy all codes and impor¬ 
tant papers. 

Interestingly, the SIS revised this translation 
in September 1944. This was done at the request 
of William F. Friedman, who, at the time, was 
preparing to testify before the first round of hear¬ 
ings of the Clarke Investigation into the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. Three Army linguists worked on 
the new translation, including John Hurt, who 
had been hired by Friedman in 1930 as part of his 
original staff. The translation added some of the 
personal tone of the message missing in the orig¬ 
inal. The revised version differed little in the text 
except for one point. In terms of relations with 
Great Britain, it added that the situation also 
could include an occupation of Thailand, the 
invasion of the Netherlands East Indies, and the 
invasion of Malaya. [Exhibit #9] 37 No one 
knows why these three additional scenarios were 
kept out of the original translation issued on 28 
November 1941, especially since the reference to 
the Netherlands is obvious in the kana text. 

November 19: Japanese Message #2354 
— The Second Winds Instruction 
Message 

The second Winds message, number 2354 
[Exhibit #4] 38 , was decrypted and translated by 
26 November, seven days after it had been inter¬ 
cepted. The message’s encoded text was inscribed 
into Form #8. [Exhibit #io] 39 As with message 
#2353, the analyst recovered the true code text 
only after receiving the key from the British site in 
Singapore on 24 November. The analyst then 
produced the worksheet of the original code text 
with the plaintext kana values written under¬ 
neath each digraph code group. [Exhibit 
#n] 4 °The translation was then produced, 
reviewed, and issued on 26 November. Like its 
predecessor, the final translation of message 
#2354 carried two translation serial numbers 
representing the split/double duty performed by 
both services. There was the SIS number, 
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“23592,” and the OP-20-G serial, JD-i “6850.” 

[Exhibit #12] 41 

The lower serial numbers by both services 
indicates that message #2354 was completely 
processed and released before #2353. Why this 
occurred is not totally clear, though the fact that 
the second message was about forty groups short¬ 
er may have been a factor. Also, like the first mes¬ 
sage, in September 1944 a revised version was 
done at the request of William Friedman. The 
revised version, though, differed little in sub¬ 
stance from the original. [Exhibit #13] 42 

The main points to message #2354 were 
these: 

"The warning was to be sent if relations were 
in danger of breaking down - “mortally strained” 
was how the 1944 version translated the expres¬ 
sion. 

"Three single words were listed as the alert 
codewords. These words happened to be the same 
first word of the three code phrases contained in 
#2353: 

- HIGASHI (East) if it related to U.S.-Japan 
relations; 

- KITA (North) if it concerned Japan-USSR 
relations; and 

- NISHI (West) if it concerned Japan-Great 
Britain relations, which included the situation in 
Thailand, Malaya, and the Netherlands East 
Indies. 

"Each word would be repeated five times both 
at the beginning and end of the General 
Intelligence, or News Broadcast [IPPA JOHO]. In 
the 1944 version of the translation, the instruc¬ 
tions stated that the words would be inserted in 
the General News Broadcast, which was a 
Japanese overseas news broadcast transmitted in 
Morse code. For an example of a transcription of 
this type of news broadcast. [Exhibit #14] 43 


The Americans were not the only ones to 
intercept and process these two messages. 
Cryptologists for Australia and Great Britain also 
collected, decrypted, and translated the same 
messages. They produced slightly different texts, 
as would be expected. For example, for message 
#2353, Eric Nave, a Royal Australian Navy lin¬ 
guist, translated the introductory paragraph this 
way: 

Owing to the pressure of the internation¬ 
al situation, we must be faced with a gen¬ 
erally bad situation. In that event, the 
communication between Japan and the 
countries opposing her would be severed 
immediately. Therefore, should we be on 
the verge of an international crisis we 
will broadcast twice .... 44 

On 28 November the Commander-in-Chief of 
the U.S. Asiatic Fleet (CINCAF), Admiral Thomas 
C. Hart, who later headed an inquiry into Pearl 
Harbor from February to June 1944, relayed the 
news to Washington and Honolulu that the 
British at the FECB in Singapore had intercepted 
the same two Winds messages. The message 
added that the British and the U.S. Navy moni¬ 
toring station at Cavite, Philippines (known as 
“Cast”), would be listening for the two broadcasts 
as outlined in the messages. The message noted 
that the intercepted messages contained warn¬ 
ings that were to be broadcast if relations between 
Japan and any of the three other countries were 
“on the verge of being severed.” [Exhibit #15] 45 

The Dutch intercept station in the 
Netherlands East Indies, Kamer 14, also inter¬ 
cepted and decoded the same two messages as the 
British and the Americans. The first, Japanese 
serial #2353, was transmitted from Tokyo to 
diplomatic stations in the Far East. The second, 
serial #2354, was relayed from the Japanese 
embassy in Bangkok to their consulate in Batavia 
on the island of Java. The Dutch authorities 
passed along the contents of the Japanese mes¬ 
sages to both the American military and naval 
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attaches in Batavia. Both attaches cabled the War 
and Navy Departments of the Dutch intercept. 
The State Department also was alerted to the 
messages by its representative in Batavia, Consul 
General Walter Foote. [Exhibit #55] 46 Foote 
reported the two Dutch translations, though he 
stated that the coded phrases meant “war” with 
either of the three named nations. Yet, in the 
same message to Washington, Foote added that 
the second message from Bangkok to Batavia car¬ 
ried the expression “threat of crises.” Foote, how¬ 
ever, was skeptical of the importance of the infor¬ 
mation from the Dutch. He noted in his report 
that since 1936 such warnings of impending 
Japanese hostilities in the region “had been com¬ 
mon.” 47 

It is worth emphasizing that the Japanese 
Foreign Ministry established two distinct, though 
related, ways of notifying its diplomats of a 
change in relations that warranted the destruc¬ 
tion of vital papers and cryptography. The 
Gaimusho intended to set up a warning mecha¬ 
nism that accomplished three things. First, it 
would be effective even if traditional lines of com¬ 
munications were cut off. Tokyo’s diplomats 
could listen over any shortwave radio for the 
broadcasts. Secondly, it was a mechanism that 
was unique for its intended audience. The sce¬ 
narios spelled out in the Winds instruction mes¬ 
sages, in which the open code (or codeword) 
phrases or words would be passed, were distinct 
from any situation in which a phrase or word 
about the weather could be misconstrued, i.e., a 
regular weather report or broadcast. 

Finally, that anyone else might hear the open 
code phrase or word was not important. The 
meanings of the Winds codewords or phrases 
were innocuous to anyone else who might be 
monitoring the overseas broadcast out of Tokyo. 
The security of the mechanism was that the 
knowledge of the true meaning of the Winds code 
was restricted to the Japanese Foreign Ministry 
and its diplomats. The sense of security was 


heightened by the fact that the Japanese were cer¬ 
tain that FUJI (J-19) could not be exploited. 

However, in their certainty, the Japanese 
diplomats were gravely mistaken. Although the 
code phrases and words were difficult to exploit 
quickly, the Americans (and British and Dutch) 
within a week knew in detail the instructions con¬ 
tained in the Winds phrases and words. With this 
information in their hands, the Americans now 
had a way of measuring any change in the rela¬ 
tions between Japan and the United States. A 
Japanese news broadcast that contained the 
Winds code phrases and words signified an 
increase in “danger” in relations between the two 
nations. The Americans knew that the next step 
was for Tokyo’s diplomats to destroy all of the 
classified material and equipment held in its facil¬ 
ities. What could be a clearer warning than that? 

What remained to be done was for the SIS and 
OP-20-G to task their respective monitoring sites 
to listen for the Winds message(s) and then await 
their transmission. Yet what was apparently sim¬ 
ple would, over the next ten days, become com¬ 
plicated and confusing. 
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Chapter 3 

The Hunt for the Winds Execute Message, 
28 November — 7 December 1941 


As soon as both translations of the instruc¬ 
tions that set up the two Winds Execute messages 
were available to Army and Navy cryptologists 
and intelligence officers, they went about tasking 
monitoring stations to search and intercept them. 
The search for these messages, more precisely the 
appearance of the code phrases and words within 
either a voice or Manual morse Japanese news 
broadcast, was conducted against a background 
of increasing diplomatic and political tension 
between the United States and Japan. While at 
the time it might have been presumptive to pre¬ 
dict the certain outbreak of war between the two 
nations, in the last weeks of November and into 
December 1941, translations of Purple traffic 
between Tokyo and its two negotiators, Saburo 
Kurusu and Kichisaburo Nomura, indicated that 
the current impasse might be coming to a head. 

On 26 November a liaison conference of 
Japanese military and civilian leaders had met 
and decided not to use an American proposal as a 
basis for negotiations. Moderates, though, won 
another day of delay to see what Ambassador 
Nomura could gain in a meeting with President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of State Cordell Hull. But 
the meeting on 27 November failed to achieve any 
agreement. The United States still suspected 
Japan’s intentions based on its continued adher¬ 
ence to the Tripartite Pact signed with Nazi 
Germany and Italy. 1 The growing Japanese troop 
strength in French Indochina could not be accept¬ 
ed as “defensive.” In a message of 28 November 
(and translated by the Americans the same day), 
Tokyo informed its two representatives that the 
“negotiations will be de facto ruptured. This is 
inevitable.” The message also instructed the two 
emissaries not to “give the impression” that nego¬ 
tiations will be broken off. Rather, they should 
simply say that they were awaiting further guid¬ 


ance from Tokyo. 2 Four days later, on 1 
December, Tokyo cabled the two diplomats in 
Washington and told them “The date set in my 
message #812 (November 29th for the absolute 
deadline to complete negotiations) [my italics] 
has come and gone, and the situation continues to 
be increasingly critical.” 3 

That same day, President Roosevelt met with 
his War Council, Secretaries Hull, Knox, and 
Stimson, Chief of Staff General George Marshall, 
and Chief of Naval Operations Admiral Harold 
Stark. At this meeting, Hull stated that there 
seemed to be no chance of an agreement with 
Japan and that a “surprise attack” [not specified] 
might be part of the Japanese plan. The council 
was aware of Japanese troop convoys sailing 
south, but the administration could not decide on 
a specific action. Still, not all in the administration 
believed the clock was running out. The Joint 
Board, a consultative body composed of the Chief 
of Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations and 
their division chiefs, had written that time might 
still exist to build up defenses in the Philippines, 
which might ultimately deter Japanese aggres¬ 
sion to the south. Some members of the State 
Department suggested that Japan would hold off 
until the next year to attack. 4 

It was into this roiling cauldron that the trans¬ 
lations of the two Winds instructional messages 
arrived. With the just published translations of 
the Gaimusho’s instructions to its diplomats for 
the Winds Execute code phrases and words, the 
Americans believed they held at least one key that 
might tip off when the Japanese might initiate 
hostilities. The next step was to organize and 
stage a monitoring effort to intercept the Winds 
execute message. But in the next ten days leading 
up to the surprise attack on Pearl Harbor, 
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American cryptologists would find that the 
Japanese sent out additional instructions that 
weaved a more complicated warning system. 
Inevitably, there were errors in identifying Winds 
Execute messages, while precious cryptologic 
resources, especially radio intercept operators, 
radio receivers, and linguists, were tied up col¬ 
lecting and processing plaintext broadcasts that 
might contain the coded Winds phrases or words. 

The Search Begins - 28 November 
1941 

By 28 November, with the two translations 
of the Japanese Gaimusho messages setting 
up the Winds code phrases and words, along with 
the message from the Commander-in-Chief 
Asiatic Fleet, Admiral Thomas Hart, 
which reported the British exploitation 
of the same two messages, American 
naval intelligence was ready to act. The 
Director of Naval Intelligence (ONI), 

Rear Admiral Theodore Wilkinson, 
passed a request through the Director 
of Naval Communications (DNC), Rear 
Admiral Leigh Noyes, that the commu¬ 
nications intelligence arm of DNC was 
to make every attempt to intercept any 
Winds Execute message. Noyes sec¬ 
onded the request to Captain Safford, adding that 
it was to be construed as an order. 5 

The first thing the American cryptologists had 
to do before any tasking could be set for monitor¬ 
ing for the Winds Execute messages was to draw 
up a list of Japanese commercial radio stations 
that might transmit the phrases or words, along 
with their operating frequencies and broadcast 
schedules. Fortunately, in the preceding months, 
the Americans had translated a number of 
Japanese diplomatic messages that dealt with the 
ability of Tokyo’s embassies and consulates 
around the world to hear these broadcasts sta¬ 
tions. The diplomats had reported back to Tokyo 
both on the strength of the transmissions and 
their clarity. In many cases, the diplomats report¬ 


ed any problems with regional atmospherics or 
interference from local transmitters. These 
reports included the voice programs on the high 
frequency band (3 to 30 MHz), as well as those 
voice and Morse code transmissions on the medi¬ 
um frequency band (300 kHz to 3 MHz) and even 
lower. 6 The Americans, then, already had a good 
sense of the capabilities of Japanese overseas 
broadcasts. 

On 27 November Tokyo sent a message to the 
Washington embassy that included a set of 
broadcast schedules and frequencies for four 
Japanese news broadcast stations to various parts 
of East Asia, the Pacific coast of the United States, 
and Europe. 7 The contents of the message were 
available to the Americans the next day: 


Captain Safford took the schedule from this 
message and made it the main part of a technical 
message that the CNO staff (OPNAV) sent out to 
a number of navy commands the very next day. In 
sending out this message, he had acted quickly, 
he said later, because “it would be a feather in our 
cap if the navy got it [the Winds Execute message] 
and our sister service did not.” 8 The message was 
sent at priority precedence to naval intercept and 
analytic elements in the Philippines and Hawaii. 
But it seems that Safford may have acted a bit 
precipitously in sending out this information. 
Some of the data in the OPNAV message was 
incomplete, incorrect, and not current. Safford 
also had failed to take into consideration what 
broadcasts the various navy field sites could hear 


Station 

Frequency 

Schedule 

Reception Area 


(KHz) 



JVJ 

12275 

6:00 PM 

Pacific Coast 

JUO 

9430 

6:30 PM 

Western Hemisphere 

JVJ 

12275 

6:30 PM 

Western Hemisphere 

JVJ 

12275 

7:00 PM 

Coast (not further identified) 

JHL 

5160 

8:00 PM 

Coast (not further identified) 

JHL 

5160 

9:00 PM 

Coast (not further identified) 

JHL 

5160 

2[l]o:oo PM 

Coast (not further identified) 

JHP 

11980 

10:30 PM 

Europe 
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due to propagation and local reception condi¬ 
tions. 

More importantly, the OPNAV message as 
sent had not tasked any navy site to listen for the 
Winds code phrases or words. The sole corre¬ 
spondence that had mentioned any monitoring 
activity was the 28 November message from 
Admiral Hart’s Asian Fleet command notifying 
Hawaii and Washington that his command and 
the British at Singapore would be listening for the 
Winds code words or phrases. But this message 
from the Far East was not followed up by one 
from OP-20-G, ONI, or the DNC that detailed any 
further tasking for navy intercept sites. Instead, 
the OPNAV message contained only the technical 
information on Japanese broadcast schedules 
that Safford had compiled from the translation of 
the Japanese message with the schedules. 

In the technical message to Hawaii and the 
Philippines, Safford departed a bit from the infor¬ 
mation in the Japanese listing. For one thing, he 
assumed that all the broadcast times were in 
Tokyo time. Secondly, he presumed that the 
broadcast schedule times for station “JVJ” at 
6:00 and 7:00 PM were for the Pacific coast. 
While possibly valid, these assumptions were not 
necessarily correct, either. Recall that the broad¬ 
cast schedule had been sent only to the embassy 
in Washington. The question implicit in the mes¬ 
sage from Tokyo was whether or not these broad¬ 
casts could be heard by the embassy. 

On 27 November the Japanese embassy in 
Washington had responded to the broadcast 
schedule message. In it, the embassy noted that it 
could only poorly receive the broadcasts from sta¬ 
tions JUO and JVJ and that Tokyo had to replace 
those stations with broadcasts from stations JAV 
(27.327 MHz) and JUP (13605 KHz). Also, 
Washington wanted the frequency for JHL 
changed to 13605 KHz from 5160 KHz. Yet 
Safford did not mention these modifications in 
his 28 November message. Nor did he note in the 
OPNAV message that stations JUO and JVJ, as 


well as their replacements, JAV and JUP broad¬ 
cast in Morse code, while JHL was a voice pro¬ 
gram, the Domei news broadcast. 9 The impor¬ 
tance of this distinction was that for a monitoring 
site to copy a voice broadcast required the pres¬ 
ence of individuals qualified in the Japanese lan¬ 
guage. 

These differences took on importance when, 
on 28 November, OP-20-GX, the element in OP- 
20-G that was responsible for tasking the navy’s 
monitoring stations, sent the same text of 
Safford’s message via TWX (teleprinter exchange 
via leased cable lines) to Stations “M” at 
Cheltenham, Maryland, and “S” at Bainbridge, 
Washington. Again, as in the earlier message, no 
mention was made of any Winds code phrases. 
When the message was received at the station, the 
personnel there requested a clarification of the 
times of the broadcasts - specifically were these 
Greenwich Civil Time (GCT) or Pacific Standard 
Time (PST)? OP-20-GX told Bainbridge that the 
time zones were uncertain and unverifiable. On 
their own initiative, the personnel at Bainbridge 
recalculated the frequencies and times of the sta¬ 
tions they could hear. The resulting schedule, 
though, was quite different from the list from 
Washington. 10 At Bainbridge there were no 
Japanese linguists qualified to monitor voice 
transmissions, so it could only record the broad¬ 
casts made by voice. 11 

In the Philippines at the navy’s communica¬ 
tion intercept station on Corregidor Island in 
Manila Bay, known as “C” or “Cast,” coverage of 
the broadcasts was assigned to two receivers, one 
for the voice and one for the manual Morse 
broadcast. A Japanese-qualified linguist was 
assigned to monitor the voice transmissions, 
while all intercept copied from both receivers was 
reviewed by another linguist for any sign of the 
Winds code phrases or words. 12 

In Hawaii, the chief of naval intelligence for 
the Fourteenth Naval District, Captain I.H. 
Mayfield, acting possibly in conjunction with 
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instructions from Admiral Kimmel’s command, 
ordered two language-qualified officers to moni¬ 
tor Japanese language programs broadcast by the 
local commercial radio stations KGU and KGMB. 
Both officers were instructed what phrases and 
words to listen for during their monitoring. Both 
were further told that if any such phrases were 
heard, then they were to report the information 
to Mayfield, Commander Edward Layton, Pacific 
Fleet Intelligence Officer, or Commander 
Joseph Rochefort, the commander of the 
Communications Intelligence Unit (CIU) subor¬ 
dinate to the 14th Naval District, otherwise 
known as Station HYPO or “H.” Oddly, since 
there was no information about broadcasts of the 
Winds Execute phrases or words appearing on 
local U.S. stations, precisely why the District 
Intelligence Officer ordered this monitoring is 
unclear. 13 It is possible that Mayfield misunder¬ 
stood the instructions and believed that the 
phrases or words would appear on the local 
Japanese language programs. It is also possible 
that the navy believed that instructions to the 
local Japanese population to commit sabotage 
might be passed on these same programs in the 
same code. 14 

Also in Hawaii, four Japanese language-qual¬ 
ified naval officers were transferred from the 
Rochefort’s code-breaking center in Pearl Harbor 
and stationed in Heeia on the northern side of 
Oahu. They were ordered to maintain a twenty- 
four-hour watch on overseas Japanese language 
broadcasts. These four officers were briefed on 
the three phrases to listen for and their meaning. 
They were further told to inform Commander 
Rochefort if they heard such phrases. 15 The offi¬ 
cers listened to the Japanese news broadcasts and 
paid particular attention to the programs on the 
hour and half-hour when weather forecasts were 
more likely to be sent. 16 

On 28 November the SIS head of intercept 
operations, Captain Robert Schukraft, after con¬ 
sulting with Colonel Otis Sadtler, contacted, via 
teletype, the Army’s Monitoring Station No. 2 at 


the Presidio in San Francisco and instructed them 
to listen to the Japanese general intelligence 
broadcast. He also drove to Monitoring Station 
No. 7 at Fort Hunt, Virginia, and personally deliv¬ 
ered intercept instructions. 17 Some five days later, 
the Army’s SIS tasked several of its monitoring 
stations located in the Philippines, the Panama 
Canal Zone, the Presidio in San Francisco, Fort 
Sam Houston, and the Signal School at Fort 
Monmouth, New Jersey, to “copy all Japanese 
plain text in addition to code text diplomatic traf¬ 
fic. Stop. This traffic will be forwarded with regu¬ 
lar traffic.” 18 The army’s message is peculiar in 
two ways. First, it was sent out some five days 
after the translations of the Winds instruction 
messages were available. Secondly, the tasking 
message never mentions the Winds Execute 
phrases or words, simply to copy all Japanese 
plaintext, which could result in the collection of a 
high volume of traffic with no sense of exactly 
what was being sought by SIS headquarters. 

Late on the afternoon of 28 November, a 
Colonel Wesley Guest from the staff of the Army’s 
Chief Signal Officer called the chief of the Radio 
Intelligence Division (RID) of the Federal 
Communications Commission, George Sterling, 
and asked that the Commission alert its numer¬ 
ous radio monitoring stations to listen for the 
Winds Execute phrases. The FCC was an inde¬ 
pendent agency in the federal government 
charged with management of the radio spectrum 
in the United States, as well as the enforcement of 
regulations for radio licensing and operations. As 
part of its charter, the FCC also listened for illegal 
or illicit communications. It also monitored for¬ 
eign broadcasts and delivered full transcripts or 
summaries to departments of the government 
such as the Department of State. Sterling, a field 
engineer with experience in radio communica¬ 
tions going back to the First World War, had 
organized a special division of the FCC, the Radio 
Intelligence Division, to copy military, naval, and 
illicit (agent) communications, using the FCC’s 
almost four dozen monitoring stations located 
throughout the continental United States and 
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overseas territories like Hawaii. The FCC also had 
worked with the FBI in targeting Axis communica¬ 
tions from Latin America beginning in 1940. 

The Army’s instructions, though, limited the 
FCC to listening for the three phrases that were to 
be sent over the Japanese voice broadcasts. Guest 
further asked that if any of the three phrases were 
heard the FCC watch center should notify Colonel 
Rufus Bratton, the chief of the Army’s Far East 
Intelligence Section of G-2. Bratton gave the FCC 
watch office his work and home phone numbers 
and told them to contact him anytime they heard 
the phrases. The Army failed to pass along to the 
FCC important technical information such as 
broadcast schedules, call letters of the suspected 
Japanese broadcast stations, or their operating fre¬ 
quencies. While Sterling accepted the Army’s 
request, he disagreed with the Army’s projection 
(based on the Navy’s data) that the Japanese broad¬ 
cast might be heard by the FCC’s monitoring sta¬ 
tions on the U.S. east coast like the one at Laurel, 
Maryland. Instead, he assigned primary coverage to 
the FCC station in Portland, Oregon. 19 



George Sterling, Chief, Radio Intelligence 
Division, FCC 


If the servicemen and the FCC monitors were to 
have any chance to hear the critical words or phras¬ 
es, they were going to have to listen to a number of 
Japanese broadcasts, both in the Morse code and 
voice. Navy analysts and radio intercept operators 
were given index cards with the relevant phrases in 
Kana, the Japanese phonetic syllabary script 


adapted for Morse code, as a means of quick refer¬ 
ence to check intercept. Some officers carried the 
cards around while on duty and a few even took 
them home for reference in case they were called by 
phone with a possible intercept. Hawaii and Station 
“Cast” in Corregidor screened Japanese broadcasts 
for the next several days until the war started, duti¬ 
fully copying down Kana news broadcasts and 
turning them over to a linguist to review. 

A major drawback to this close coverage of 
Japanese radio broadcasts was that it forced major 
changes to current target lists and operations of the 
affected field sites. All of the tasked army and navy 
monitoring sites already had significant numbers of 
Japanese communications links as their primary 
and secondary targets. Now, these field sites had to 
amend standing intercept target lists to accommo¬ 
date coverage of these broadcasts. These sites had a 
limited number of receivers and intercept operators 
to cover the new intercept targets. While the high¬ 
est priority, usually high-level diplomatic or naval 
communications links, would not be affected, site 
coverage of Japanese and other nations’ communi¬ 
cations stations considered nonpriority would be 
displaced. On 4 December the Director of Naval 
Communications, Admiral Leigh Noyes, in whose 
organization the OP-20-G resided, complained to 
Admiral Wilkinson at ONI about the assigned 
broadcast coverage. He pointed out to Wilkinson 
that the Federal Communications Commission had 
over 450 radio receivers to monitor overseas broad¬ 
cast. He suggested that in Hawaii, for example, the 
Navy could not duplicate the work of the local FCC 
component. 20 In 1941 the Navy had barely a third of 
the receivers that the FCC had for its global cover¬ 
age. Of these, about sixty in the Pacific were avail¬ 
able for the Winds coverage, that is, at the stations 
at Bainbridge, Hawaii, and the Philippines, but 
most of these already were tasked with priority 
monitoring of Japanese naval, merchant ship, and 
diplomatic radio terminals. 21 

The British attached much the same impor¬ 
tance to the possible Winds Execute message as had 
the Americans and accordingly set up means to 
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intercept it. The British in Singapore had inter¬ 
cepted the two “setup” messages, as had their 
partners the Americans and Dutch. The FECB 
had shared this information with their station in 
Hong Kong and the Americans at Corregidor. The 
Bureau in Singapore instructed the listening post 
in Hong Kong on Stonecutters Island to monitor 
Japanese commercial broadcasts for the Execute 
message. At the S.I. section in Singapore a special 
receiving set was installed and a watch schedule 
of Japanese language officers was started. This 
special arrangement was necessary because the 
nearby intercept site at Kranji was staffed entire¬ 
ly by Morse intercept operators who were not able 
to listen to Japanese language broadcasts - a 
predicament similar to that at American listening 
stations, where, as in the case at Hawaii, a num¬ 
ber of linguists had to be detailed to review the 
intercept of the broadcasts every day. 22 

Meanwhile, Army and Navy analysts and lin¬ 
guists were literally buried under the new inter¬ 
cept they had to review. One estimate was that the 
weekly normal intercept received at OP-20-G by 
teletype increased from about three to four feet of 
copy per week to as much as 200 feet per day Z 23 
Then Lieutenant Alwin Kramer, an ONI Japanese 
language-qualified officer on loan to OP-20-G, 
recalled later that there were only three linguists 
available to translate all of the copy and that the 
volume of it was “simply tremendous, swamp¬ 
ing.” 24 The Army’s analytic personnel were simi¬ 
larly beleaguered with the demands of the new 
priority coverage. 25 

Considering the varying degrees of expertise 
in the Japanese language and broadcasts, as well 
as the partial or vague tasking to the Navy, Army, 
and FCC sites, it should have come as no surprise 
that there were instances of mistaken intercept, 
false alarms, and confusion of the Winds Execute 
message with regular Japanese weather reports. 
In the week preceding Pearl Harbor, a number of 
such mistakes or false alarms occurred. 


The first incident occurred on 1 December. 
The navy intercept station at Corregidor 
informed both Hawaii and Washington that a 
Japanese broadcast station, JVJ, one of the sta¬ 
tions listed on the technical message from OP-20- 
G on 28 November, had stated on its afternoon 
program that “all listeners be sure and listen in at 
0700 tomorrow morning since there may be 
some important news.” According to the Pacific 
Fleet Intelligence officer in Hawaii, Commander 
Edwin Layton, the “impression” at that time was 
that the Winds Execute message would be broad¬ 
cast then. The officers monitoring the voice 
broadcasts and the Morse news programs were 
ordered to listen for the important news, but no 
such message or notice was heard on JVJ or any 
other station. 26 

Meanwhile, the FCC monitoring site in 
Portland, Oregon, which had begun its monitor¬ 
ing on 28 November, started to pick up a number 
of broadcasts that contained weather phrases that 
appeared to resemble the Execute message. As 
instructed, the FCC watch officer dutifully called 
Colonel Bratton with what was believed to be 
Winds Execute phrases. On 1 December he called 
Bratton at 5:45 PM (EST) and on 3 December 
again called him, probably at home, at 7:35 PM 
(EST). The watch officer also called George 
Sterling to apprise him of the intercepted broad¬ 
casts. But as Colonel Bratton would recall later, 
these FCC intercepts were mistaken or false 
alarms. Bratton also said he notified naval intelli¬ 
gence officials, in this case Captain McCollum 
and Lt. Alwin Kramer, of the FCC intercept 
reports. 27 

One of the more significant erroneous inter¬ 
cepts occurred at 1700 hours EST (5:00 PM) on 4 
December when the FCC monitoring station in 
Portland, Oregon, overheard a weather broadcast 
by Tokyo station JVW3 (not on the OPNAV or the 
Japanese lists by the way) that appeared, at first, 
to fit the Winds format. [Exhibit #22, page 2 28 
and Exhibit 23, page 1 29 ] The phrase “North 
Wind Cloudy” was heard, which indicated a break 
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in relations with the Soviet Union. Within three 
hours of Portland, reporting the phrase, the FCC 
watch officer in Washington, unable to contact 
Colonel Bratton or his assistant, reported the 
intercept to the OP-20-GY watch officer, Lt. 
Francis M. Brotherhood, USN, at about 8:45 PM 
(EST). After checking with his superiors, 
Brotherhood called the FCC back at 9:00 PM and 
wrote down what the FCC site had intercepted. 
Lt. Brotherhood recalled that the message 
seemed to be “missing” something from what he 
had been led to expect. He probably checked his 
instructions and realized that there was no men¬ 
tion of the phrase relating to relations with 
America, HIGASHI NO KAZEAME. 

Brotherhood then called Admiral Noyes at his 
office on a special (probably secure) telephone. 
Brotherhood repeated to Noyes the phrase from 
the broadcast the FCC had heard. Brotherhood 
recalled that Noyes had said something to the 
effect that the “wind was blowing from the wrong 
direction.” 30 More to the point, the FCC had 
heard the “North Wind Cloudy” phrase only once 
in the broadcast, instead of the required two 
times in the middle and end of the news program. 
Also, the same broadcast carried the phrase 
“North Wind Slightly Stronger May become 
Cloudy,’ as well as the phrase “North Wind 
Clear.” It was obvious this was not the Winds 
Execute message. At 9:30 PM, Brotherhood did 
call back to the FCC to check if any there were any 
other references to the weather in the program, 
but was told there were none. [Exhibit #24, 
page 4] 31 

This report of an erroneous winds report 
echoed into the following Friday morning, 5 
December. At about 9:00 AM, Colonel Bratton 
was called to a meeting in the office of the Army’s 
G-2, Major General Sherman Miles. Lieutenant 
Colonel Otis Sadtler, a Signal Corps officer 
attached to G-2, told Bratton that Admiral Noyes, 
the Director of Naval Communications (OP-20), 
had called him and said that the “weather” mes¬ 
sage was in. Bratton referred to his card with the 



Lieutenant Colonel Otis K. Sadtler 


code phrases and words and asked Sadtler what 
the message said and whether it was in either 
English or Japanese. Sadtler was not certain and 
said that the report might be a false alarm. 
Interestingly, he said that Noyes had indicated 
that the message referred to Great Britain and 
Japan. 32 

According to Bratton, he told Sadtler to call 
Noyes, confirm the intercept and to get a copy of 
it for the army. Sadtler contacted Noyes over a 
secure telephone between G-2 and the DNC. 
Noyes, Sadtler reported to Bratton, told him 
again that it was the phrase that referred to rela¬ 
tions between Great Britain and Japan, but that 
he did not have the Japanese text. Bratton still 
wanted confirmation and told Sadtler to get the 
text. Bratton never saw Sadtler again that day. 
Meanwhile, Bratton called naval intelligence and 
spoke either to Captain McCollum or Lt. Kramer 
who told him that they had not received any 
Winds message. Bratton also called the SIS office 
and was told that no Winds message had come in. 

The SIS had seen a copy of this mistaken 
Winds message. Colonel Sadtler had obtained a 
copy of the FCC teletype and showed it to Captain 
Robert Schukraft. He saw about two lines of text 
and immediately realized it was not the correct 
format and therefore not the expected execute 
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message. 33 Unfortunately, word of the intercept, 
though not verified, continued to be spread 
around the navy and army offices. Sadtler had 
told Major General Leonard Gerow, chief of the 
War Department’s Planning Division, and 
Colonel Walter Smith, assistant of General 
George Marshall, that the “Winds was in.” Later 
in the day, Noyes informed Admiral Richard 
Turner, chief of the Navy’s War Plans Division 
(OP-12), that a weather message was in, but that 
it referred to the Russians and that it seemed 
“wrong.” 34 

Another mistaken Winds Execute message 
was heard on the evening of 5 December. The 
same station, JVW3, at 9:30 PM (Tokyo time) 
broadcast a weather report that read “TODAY 
NORTH WIND MORNING CLOUDY AFTER¬ 
NOON CLEAR BEGIN CLOUDY EVENING. 
TOMORROW NORTH WIND AND LATER 
FROM SOUTH.” [Exhibit #22, page 167 35 and 
Exhibit 23, page 172 36 ] This report was repeat¬ 
ed three times. A half hour later, the FCC moni¬ 
tors in Portland heard the same station send a 
timing signal, and then an announcer came on 
the air and said, “I will now give the weather 
report,” but then halted. 

The Portland monitoring site watch officer 
called George Sterling with a report of this trans¬ 
mission. Sterling then called Colonel Bratton and 
read him the text. Bratton realized that the format 
of the transmission was not as specified in the 
original Japanese instructions. The phrase did 
not appear in the middle or end of the news pro¬ 
gram. Also the phrase was not exact - “North 
Wind Morning Cloudy” - and was stated only the 
one time. 37 Still, Bratton told Sterling, “he was 
encouraged by the reporting,” and that ”we have 
that much more time.” [Exhibit 24, pages 177 
and 181] 38 This last comment suggests that 
Bratton believed that with the continued absence 
of the Winds Execute phrases and words that an 
anticipated Japanese deadline in United States- 
Japan relations had not yet been reached. 
Interestingly, when Sterling asked Bratton if he 


should inform the Portland site that the weather 
phrases would appear in the middle and end of a 
news program, Bratton said that he would get 
back to Sterling on that issue. 39 

While the Americans struggled with process¬ 
ing the increased broadcast intercept and 
encountered a number of “false alarms,” the 
Japanese already had begun to add new instruc¬ 
tions for their diplomats about the destruction of 
classified material. 

Tokyo Sends More Orders about 
Destroying Cryptographic Material 

Almost within a week of the transmission of 
the two Winds instructions messages, Tokyo 
began to send out more instructions to its diplo¬ 
matic stations around the world concerning the 
destruction of cryptographic holdings and other 
sensitive papers. These new instructions, which 
were not all available to the Americans in a time¬ 
ly fashion due to the already slow processing of 
traffic using cryptographic systems like J-19 and 
PA-K2, in some instances appeared to contradict 
prior orders, while, in other cases, seemed to 
ignore the Winds directives. 

The Hidden Word Message — A 
Complement to the Winds Messages 

It now seems that the Japanese were not sat¬ 
isfied with just the open code Winds message by 
which to warn its diplomats of the status of rela¬ 
tions with the United States, Great Britain, or the 
Soviet Union. They provided their diplomatic sta¬ 
tions with another method to warn them of an 
impending break in relations. On 27 November, 
Tokyo transmitted a quite long, four-part mes¬ 
sage, Tokyo Serial No. 2409, encrypted in J- 
19K10, to a number of embassies and consulates 
located in North and South America, as well as 
East Asia. The Navy monitoring station “S” at 
Bainbridge Island intercepted this message. The 
complete intercepted version was sent via tele¬ 
typewriter to OP-20-GY in Washington for 
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decryption and translation. Station “S” copied the 
message that was sent to the Japanese consulate 
in San Francisco. The operators noted in the 
intercept log that the same cipher text, except for 
two groups at the end of part three, also was sent 
to Washington. [Exhibit #i6] 4 ° 

The Navy had the responsibility for process¬ 
ing this message since it was intercepted on an 
odd-numbered day. Because the message was 
sent in four parts, the decryption of the trans¬ 
posed text required four copies of the stencil, or 
form, from the ten-day period of 21 to 30 
November. The indicator in the message was the 
group BYHBD, which meant that the message 
was intended for a general or worldwide audi¬ 
ence. The navy analysts still had to recover the 
encryption key for the day. [Exhibit 17] 41 The 
transcribed code text was then divided into the 
coded digraphs that were then decoded by a navy 
analyst prior to being translated. [Exhibit 
i8] 42 A translation of this message (SIS #25609, 
OP-20-G JD-i #6985) was issued on 2 December 
1941. [Exhibit #19] 43 


ed above is a chart of the message parts placed in 
correct order. It illustrates the “analytic chain” 
used to rearrange the message parts in the correct 
sequence from intercept to decryption to transla¬ 
tion worksheet. 

When the Americans viewed the message, it 
was clear that it carried instructions for another 
warning system for Japanese diplomats in certain 
parts of the world. 44 It instructed them in the use 
of a “hidden word” (INGO DENPO) or open code 
word system. The new system operated in the fol¬ 
lowing manner. In a crisis, the Japanese intended 
to send telegrams over commercial radio or tele¬ 
graph links to the affected diplomatic missions. 
The warning message would be disguised, with 
certain “hidden words” placed within seemingly 
innocuous plain text. 

These “hidden words” were found on a table 
of code words that were transmitted along with 
the instructions. It consisted of two columns. The 
left-hand side contained the code words and the 
right-hand side listed their plain text meaning. 


Intercepted Message 

>>>> 

Decryption Stencil 

>>>> 

Translator W.S. 

Nr. 511 - 

“UUTDY” 

>>>> 

“UUTDY”/”XEICN” 

>>>> 

818 - “XEICN” 

Nr. 518 - 

“RFOCJ” 

>>>> 

“RFOCJ”/”LZNCW” 

>>>> 

819 - “LZNCW” 

Nr. 523 - 

“FLVAN” 

>>>> 

“FLVAN/’’PPOGU” 

>>>> 

820 - “PPOGU” 

Nr. 520 - 

“NBQNC” 

>>>> 

“NBQNC”/”POUIM” 

>>>> 

821 - “POUIM” 

Fig. 3 . Sequence of processing of the “Stop” message parts. [See Exhibits 16-17-18] 


This chart consists of three columns that represent the “analytic chain,” that is, the 
method used to arrange the intercepted parts in the proper sequence: the transmitted 
message number and the first five-letter code group from the intercepted message; the 
decryption stencil with the first encrypted code group inscribed in the vertical column 
under ‘1” (listed as “/” or “1” in Kanji) along with the first five letters in the horizontal 
positionfrom the stencil; and the page number of the translator’s worksheets and the 

first five letters from that worksheet. 


Curiously, the Japanese sent the message in 
four parts, and in the transmission of it, sent part 
four prior to part three. This out of sequence 
transmission had no effect on the decryption or 
translation of the message. However, the order of 
the intercept may confuse the reader. So provid- 


The list contained several words and phrases that 
covered a broad gradation of relationships 
between Japan and other countries. There were 
separate expressions to indicate “severed rela¬ 
tions,” “not in accordance,” “military forces clash¬ 
ing,” and for “general war.” For example, the 
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codeword message for a general war between the 
United States and Japan would read “HOSINO 
MINAMI.” In another case, the codeword “ASKU- 
RA” meant that Tokyo “will communicate by radio 
broadcast, you are to directed to listen carefully.” 45 

A further distinguishing characteristic of this 
method of codeword message was the use of the 
English word “STOP” at the end of a message as an 
indicator that this was a “hidden word” message 
instead of a non-code commercial cable, which 
would use the Japanese word “OWARI,” literally 
“end [of message].” American cryptologists would 
come to refer to this warning system either as the 
so-called “hidden word” message or the “STOP 
message.” 

Tokyo sent three updates to the list and instruc¬ 
tions. Two of the updates, Japanese serial Nos. 
2431 and 2432, were transmitted from Tokyo to its 
embassy in Rio de Janeiro for “special use in your 
area.” The new list consisted of codewords for Latin 
American capitals and statements about continued 
passage of Japanese merchant shipping in the terri¬ 
torial waters of these countries. The embassy in 
Rio, and later the one in Mexico City, was ordered 
to pass along these updates to all stations in Latin 
and Central America. 46 On the same day, Tokyo 
sent another version of the “hidden word” instruc¬ 
tions to the Japanese representative in Singapore, 
which was unique to “the particular needs of your 
localities to supplement for the already given list.” 47 

The Americans apparently interpreted the “hid¬ 
den word” warning system as a supplement to 
the two Winds coded methods seen earlier in 
November. Many, if not all, of the same stations 
that had received the instructions about the Winds 
codewords and phrases Japanese serials No. 2353 
and No. 2354, also received No. 2409. The reason 
for these complementary warning systems may 
have been the technical limitations of the existing 
Japanese global diplomatic communications net¬ 
work. Some Japanese diplomatic missions, espe¬ 
cially small consulates, lacked transceiver radio sets 
with which to communicate directly with the 


Foreign Ministry in Tokyo. Even if a station had the 
radio receivers to monitor shortwave (high fre¬ 
quency band) Japanese news broadcasts, there was 
no guarantee these programs could be heard due to 
the physical properties of the propagation of radio 
signals, especially those in the broadcast bands 
between 300 kHz to 3 MHz and those in the high 
frequency band (3-30 MHz). Reception of broad¬ 
casts transmitted from Tokyo depended upon fac¬ 
tors such as the frequency of the broadcast, the time 
of day, weather along the propagation path, and 
background signals in the reception area. A broad¬ 
cast at a certain time and frequency could not be 
heard by all of Tokyo’s diplomats. This fact of radio 
propagation meant that a warning message could 
not be transmitted to all stations at the same time 
with any assurance that all recipients “got the mes¬ 
sage.” 

The Japanese used two communications meth¬ 
ods to ensure that all diplomatic stations received 
all relevant circular, or large or general audience 
messages. In the first, Tokyo designated some 
diplomatic stations as “radio relays,” that is, they 
retransmitted important messages to other diplo¬ 
matic facilities in the same or adjacent geographic 
region. For example, Berlin would retransmit mes¬ 
sages to Lisbon, Portugal, Helsinki, Finland, 
Budapest, Hungary, and Vienna, Austria. The 
Japanese embassy in Berne, Switzerland, would 
send along messages to Vichy, France, Ankara, 
Turkey, Madrid, Spain, and Lisbon. In Southeast 
Asia, Bangkok would pass along circular messages 
to Hanoi and Saigon. While this method overcame 
many of the problems of local reception, it still was 
not a complete guarantee that messages intended 
for a large or general audience would receive them 
in a timely manner. 

A second method for communication between 
Tokyo and its foreign diplomatic missions was to 
send telegrams or cables over commercial radio or 
cable systems, or through national Post Telegraph 
and Telephone agencies (PT&T). In the United 
States, Japanese diplomatic messages destined for 
its embassy or consulates, or messages that were 
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intended for other countries and that transited 
the US cable system, were handled by American 
communications firms such as the Radio 
Corporation of America (RCA), Western Union, 
or Mackay Wireless. A courier would deliver the 
cable from the telegraph office in a city to the 
Japanese consulate or embassy. The Japanese 
diplomats would deliver their cable, usually 
encrypted or encoded, to the cable company 
office for transmission to Tokyo. Very often, an 
important message would go by radio and cable, 
or even over multiple company cable lines. (In 
fact, the famous fourteen-part final message from 
Tokyo to Washington that was delivered to 
Secretary of State Hull the afternoon of 7 
December was sent simultaneously over both the 
Mackay Wireless and RCA cable networks.) 

The danger of any cable system was that it 
was subject to control by the host country. 
Because of censorship regulations in effect in 
1941, American commercial communications 
firms provided the War and Navy Departments, 
and later the U.S. Office of Censorship, with 
copies of all Japanese diplomatic cable traffic, 
encrypted or plain text, sent through U.S. cable 
terminals. [See Exhibit #20 for an example of a 
cable passed to the Censorship Office.] 48 

Tokyo Sends Even More Instructions, 
28 November — 6 December 

Even after the “hidden word” message had 
been sent on 27 November, Tokyo continued to 
pass more instructions to its diplomats about the 
destruction of sensitive material, including cryp¬ 
tographic material like codes and cipher devices, 
to its diplomats around the world. 

The first of these was a message, encrypted in 
J-19K10 that was sent to the Japanese consulate 
in Honolulu on 28 November. This message, 
which was not decrypted and translated until 7 
December, and therefore not available to 
American intelligence offices during this critical 
period, contained important new provisions 


regarding the use of the special warning mes¬ 
sages, in particular those in the “hidden word” 
instructions. Tokyo told its consul in Honolulu 
“these broadcasts are intended to serve as a 
means of informing its diplomats in the country 
concerned of that situation without the use of the 
usual telegraphic channels. Do not destroy the 
codes without regard to the actual situation in 
your locality [our italics] but retain them as long 
as the situation there (sic) permits and until the 
final stage is entered into.” [Exhibit #2i] 49 

The provision in this instruction about retain¬ 
ing codes seemed to contradict the earlier orders 
that called for the destruction of all codes upon 
the receipt of the Winds code phrases or words. 
These new prescriptions suggested that Japanese 
diplomats could retain all or some of their crypto¬ 
graphic material for as long as they felt they could 
securely and safely do so. These new instructions 
also implied that the Winds execute codes did not 
necessarily mean that a final break in relations 
between the United States and Japan was about 
to occur. 

Three days later, Tokyo began to transmit 
another series of messages to its diplomats 
around the world that outlined more provisions 
for the destruction of cryptographic material that 
they held. One of the first was from Tokyo to 
Washington, Japanese serial No. 2444, sent on 1 
December (and translated the same day by OP- 
20-G). The message informed the Washington 
embassy that the diplomatic missions in London, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, and Manila had been 
instructed to destroy their “code machines.” The 
cipher machine (Purple) in the consulate in 
Batavia, Netherlands East Indies, had been 
returned to Tokyo. The Washington embassy was 
ordered to hold onto its machines and “machine 
codes. ’’[Exhibit #25] 5 ° 

On 1 December, the Japanese embassy in 
London received separate instructions for its 
destruction measures. The embassy was to send 
the single word SETUJU (“receipt” or “received”) 
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to acknowledge that it had received the instruc¬ 
tions and then to transmit the word HASSO (“for¬ 
warding”) when the destruction was complete. 51 

Another circular message from Tokyo, 
Japanese serial No. 2445, was sent the next day, 2 
December (but not translated by the SIS until 8 
December) to all diplomatic stations. It ordered 
them to destroy all codes except for a copy of the 
OITE (PA-K2 code) and the LA systems. This 
order included all codes for the military and naval 
attaches as well. The diplomats were further told 
that as soon as they completed the destruction of 
this material, they were to send a one-word mes¬ 
sage to Tokyo - HARUNA (an active volcano 
located in the Gunma Prefecture in Japan). 52 
Tokyo also instructed the missions to destroy all 
of their confidential papers, but to do so in such a 
way as to avoid attention or suspicion. A second 
version of this circular message, Japanese serial 
No. 2447, which was sent on the same day (but 
translated by the SIS on 6 December) carried 
much the same information. To assure its recep¬ 
tion, Tokyo had some of its diplomatic facilities 
relay the message to diplomatic missions in 
Europe, the Middle East, and Latin America. 
[Exhibit #26] 53 

On 2 December, the Japanese embassy in 
Washington received additional instructions 
about the disposition of its cryptographic hold¬ 
ings. The SIS translation of this message, 
Japanese serial No. 867, was available the next 
day. The embassy was told to retain a copy of both 
the PA-K2 and LA code systems and to burn all of 
the rest. In addition, Washington was ordered to 
destroy one of its cipher machines (Purple). 
When all of this destruction was completed, the 
embassy was instructed to send the codeword 
HARUNA. All other classified papers were to be 
destroyed at “your discretion.”[Exhibit #27] 44 
This message, except for the reference to the dis¬ 
posal of the embassy’s extra machine cipher 
devices, was the same as the circular messages 
(Nos. 2445 and 2447) sent the same day, but not 
translated until 8 December. 


The next day, 3 December, the Japanese 
Foreign Ministry sent another circular message, 
Japanese serial No. 2461, to all of its stations. 
This instruction, translated by OP-20-G on 6 
December, reminded all stations to keep the “hid¬ 
den word” list and the broadcast (Winds) codes 
until the “last moment.” Tokyo added that if any 
stations accidentally had destroyed these papers, 
the Gaimusho would retransmit the pertinent 
instructions. This message added that “it,” the 
Winds code words and phrases and the “hidden 
word” code word lists, was a “precaution.” 
[Exhibit #28] 55 While this message appeared to 
reinforce the penultimate importance of both 
warning systems - the “hidden word” and Winds 
code - the references in the message to holding 
until the “last moment” and the description of the 
codes as a “precaution” suggest that even these 
methods might become irrelevant or circumvent¬ 
ed by events. 

Within that first week of December, right up 
to 7 December, many of Japan’s diplomatic posts 
around the world reported that they had 
destroyed their cryptographic holdings and clas¬ 
sified files. The codeword HARUNA was seen on 
many cable and radio circuits. On 2 December the 
consulates in New York City, Vancouver, British 
Columbia, and Hollywood, California, reported 
that they had completed the destruction. The next 
day, diplomatic facilities in the Netherlands East 
Indies and Portland, Oregon, did the same. The 
U.S. Navy liaison in Wellington, New Zealand, 
reported that the Japanese consul there had 
received special orders to destroy his codes. The 
embassy in Mexico City, Mexico, reported the 
completion of the destruction on 7 December. 
During this six-day period, the Americans moni¬ 
tored as many as twenty Japanese diplomatic 
facilities sending the codeword HARUNA to 
Tokyo. The intercept of most of these transmis¬ 
sions was available to army and naval intelligence 
in Washington within a two-to-four-day period; 
most intercepts were sent to Washington by air- 
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mail, though a few still arrived after 7 December. 

[Exhibit #29] 56 

However, this flurry of Japanese code 
destruction presented a dilemma to the 
Americans. Army and navy intelligence officials 
had come to construe the destruction of crypto¬ 
graphic holdings by diplomats to be a good indi¬ 
cator of an impending break in relations. Tokyo’s 
numerous instructions to its diplomats and the 
continuous reports of completed code destruction 
strongly indicated that a break with Tokyo might 
be near, but the cryptologists and others might 
have wondered when exactly the rupture might 
occur and under what circumstances. The early 
December flurry of code disposal instructions and 
the belated, nearly week-long, staggered respons¬ 
es from diplomatic posts around the world com¬ 
plicated any American calculation of a “deadline,” 
as well as clouded understanding of Japanese 
intentions. 

The orders in the instructions to both the 
“hidden word” and Winds code warning systems 
had specified that all cryptographic material and 
important papers were to be destroyed upon 
receipt of the correct phrases or codewords. On 
the other hand, the messages of 1 and 2 December 
from Tokyo had ordered Japanese diplomats to 
destroy all codes but two (while Washington and 
presumably other major embassies maintained 
their cipher machines). The 3 December message 
had reminded the diplomats to hold on to their 
copies of the “hidden word” (STOP) and Winds 
codes until the last moment, or as a “precaution.” 

Yet it must be recalled that the Americans did 
not have all of these messages available as trans¬ 
lations prior to 7 December. Because of the some- 
times-tardy exploitation of these messages, intel¬ 
ligence officers in the army and navy knew only 
parts of the complete program. It is possible that 
they viewed the Japanese actions as ominous, but 
also contradictory and perhaps even confusing. 
More importantly, though, the binge of code 
destruction was occurring without the transmittal 


of the Winds Execute message. How could the 
American cryptologists account for this? 

It could be argued that the instruction of 1 and 
2 December amplified those in the Winds and 
STOP messages of late November. The December 
directives had exempted the PA-K2 and LA codes 
from destruction. But these messages contained 
no references to the instructions in the Winds or 
STOP messages. And those orders had specifical¬ 
ly mentioned the destruction of “all codes.” It is 
possible, though unlikely, that there were other 
messages that “bridged” the difference between 
the November and December transmissions, but 
there is no evidence for this. Another possibility is 
that the 1 and 2 December messages were not 
related at all to the Winds and STOP instructions, 
though it is not clear why such a distinction would 
have been made in the first place. Then there is 
the 3 December message that reminded its recip¬ 
ients to hold onto the Winds and STOP codes 
until the last moment. This last message might 
have refined the instructions in the 19 and 27 
November messages. 

For all of the new instructions and the 
destruction activity, the point is the Winds 
instructions were still in place and had to be 
viewed as at least one of Tokyo’s primary meth¬ 
ods of warning its diplomats of the situation 
between Japan, the United States, Great Britain, 
and the Soviet Union. 

This flurry of destruction had not gone unno¬ 
ticed and it was acted upon. On 2 December, the 
United States Navy ordered some of its facilities 
in the Pacific to begin destroying their crypto¬ 
graphic material and report completion with the 
single code word of “Boomerang.” 57 Colonel 
Bratton, after seeing the messages from Tokyo 
that ordered the code destruction, approached 
General Sherman Miles, the Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Intelligence and Major General Leonard 
Gerow and asked that an additional warning mes¬ 
sage be sent to the Army Pacific commands. Both 
generals demurred on this point and claimed that 
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enough warnings had been sent. Undeterred, 
Bratton contacted his opposite in naval intelli¬ 
gence, Commander Arthur McCollum, for help. 
He suggested to Bratton that Commander Joseph 
Rochefort in Hawaii was the most knowledgeable 
person on Japanese communications and that his 
Communications Intelligence Unit (known as 
Station “H” or HYPO) had been tasked to listen 
for the Winds Execute message. So Bratton draft¬ 
ed a message signed by Miles to the head of mili¬ 
tary intelligence in the Hawaii Department, 
Brigadier General Kendall Fielder, and sent it on 
5 December. [Exhibit #30] 58 

It read, “Contact Commander Rochefort 
immediately through the Commandant Fourteen 
Naval District regarding broadcasts from Tokyo 
reference weather.” There was a problem in that 
General Fielder did not have access to Magic 
material and therefore had no prior interaction 
with the navy in Hawaii concerning communica¬ 
tions intelligence. In testimony after the war, he 
recalled not seeing the cable from Washington. 
However, Fielder’s deputy, Lieutenant Colonel 
George W. Bicknell, did see it and later contacted 
Rochefort, who assured Bicknell that the navy 
was listening for the message. 59 

Perhaps not unexpectedly, in light of the new 
instructions from Tokyo about code destruction, 
some officers in army and navy intelligence began 
to question the ultimate importance of the Winds 
Execute message. During the Joint Congressional 
Committee hearings after the war, a number of 
senior naval officers testified that they had begun 
to doubt the importance of the Winds Execute 
message during the final week before Pearl 
Harbor. Admiral Noyes stated that the new 
instructions received at the beginning of 
December lessened the significance of the Winds 
method. Maybe, he suggested, the messages were 
still important enough to monitor for, but their 
role as an indicator or warning of war had been 
considerably reduced. 60 


Admiral Royal Ingersoll, the Assistant Chief 
of Naval Operations (ACNO) at the time, weighed 
in that even if a Winds code message had been 
heard, the “most it could have done was to have 
confirmed what we had already sent out [the ear¬ 
lier War Warning message sent from the CNO to 
Admiral Kimmel on 27 November] and it [a pos¬ 
sible Winds message] was not as positive [a sign] 
that war was coming as we had sent out.” 61 
Captain McCollum noted that the Winds message 
was only one of several messages instructing 
Japanese diplomats what to do with their sensi¬ 
tive papers and codes. 62 And even Colonel 
Bratton, who urged the Army brass to send out 
another warning message on 5 December, admit¬ 
ted in testimony after the war that, in light of the 
2 December instructions to Japanese diplomats 
to destroy their codes, “any Winds Execute mes¬ 
sage received after that would simply just be 
another straw in the wind confirming what we 
already knew.” 63 

The questioning of the usefulness of the 
Winds Execute message as a warning or indicator 
of Japanese intentions for the Americans has 
merit. The vague reference in the instructions to 
“relations in danger” could encompass a multi¬ 
tude of situations. Therefore, it would be hard to 
define exactly what level of rupture in relations 
constituted a “danger.” On the other hand, the 
STOP/”hidden word” message carried a number 
of more detailed possibilities, to include begin¬ 
ning of hostilities. This system seemed to be a 
more discrete indicator of what Japan was plan¬ 
ning. Still, despite the obtuseness of the Winds 
warning, and whatever doubts about the useful¬ 
ness of the warning carried in the coded phrase or 
words, the military and FCC monitoring stations 
continued to listen for the messages. 

7 December 1941: The Hidden Word 
Message Is Sent 

Shortly after 4:00 AM (Eastern Time) on the 
morning of 7 December 1941, the navy monitor¬ 
ing site at Bainbridge island intercepted a mes- 
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sage from the Japanese Foreign Ministry in 
Tokyo to twelve diplomatic stations, including 
San Francisco, Panama, Honolulu, New York, 
Seattle, and Ottawa, Canada. The Japanese 
radio station “JAH” transmitted the message on 
the frequency 7630 kHz. [Exhibit #32] 64 
Bainbridge noted that the message, Japanese 
serial No. 2494, was addressed to “KOSHI 
[Minister] Washington” and that the Tokyo oper¬ 
ator had sent a service message note to the radio 
operator in San Francisco that this particular 
message, along with another copy of the message 
marked urgent for “KOSHI, Panama,” was very 
important. 65 The other addressees were consuls 
(RIYOJI, or RYOUJI)). To further ensure recep¬ 
tion of the messages, Tokyo had transmitted on 
both the RCA and MRT (Mackay Radio & 
Telegraph Company) commercial radio circuits. 
The message, in Kana, read as follows: 

KOYANAGI RIJIYORI SEIRINOTUGOO 
ARUNITUKI HATTORI MINAMI KINEN- 
BUNKO SETURITU KIKINO KYOKAINGKAU 
SIKYUU DENPOO ARITASI 

STOP - TOGO 

The inclusion of the word “STOP” at the end 
of the message marked it as a “hidden word or 
STOP message. Bainbridge sent the intercepted 
text to OP-20-G headquarters in Washington by 
leased teletype. The trick for the navy analysts in 
Washington was to translate the text and then 
place the correct values to the three hidden code¬ 
words (shown in darkened lettering). 

The literal translation of the message read 
thus: 

“Please have director Koyanagi send a wire 
stating the sum which has been decided to be 
spent on the South Hatton memorial Library. 
Stop - Togo” 

In Washington, Lt. Alwin Kramer hurriedly 
put together a translation of the codewords he 


saw in the text, SIS # 25856 and JD-i #7148. 66 It 
originally read: “Relations between Japan and 
England are not in accordance with expecta¬ 
tions.” “KOYANAGI” was the codeword for 
“England,” while “HATTORI” meant “Relations 
between Japan and ...(blank)... are not in accor¬ 
dance with expectations.” A translation was pub¬ 
lished that same morning and was ready for a 
10:00 AM meeting in Washington of the secre¬ 
taries of state, war, and the navy. It was slipped 
into the same folder that contained the transla¬ 
tion of the first thirteen parts of the awaited four- 
teen-part message that Japan had transmitted 
the day before. 

However, Kramer’s initial translation was 
incorrect. He had missed the significance of the 
word “MINAMI,” which ordinarily meant 
“south,” but in the INGO DENPO code really 
meant the “United States.” So the message should 
have read, “Relations between Japan and United 
States and England are not in accordance with 
expectations.” Kramer soon realized his error and 
later that morning phoned in the change to the 
recipients of the translation who were meeting at 
the State Department. [Exhibit #33] 67 

The “hidden word” message, if considered 
alone, arguably might be regarded as some sort of 
indicator of an impending break in relations 
between Japan and the United States and Great 
Britain. As mentioned above, the code system for 
the STOP message had several codewords that 
referred to a number of possible situations 
between Japan and other countries, including 
outright hostilities. Yet the message that arrived 
in Washington and the rest of North America car¬ 
ried the word for relations “not in accordance 
with expectations” and not an open codeword 
that would alert the Americans that the opening 
of hostilities was mere hours away. 

Was there a chance that a STOP message 
that indicated that war was going to start had 
been sent to some other Japanese diplomatic sta¬ 
tion^)? On 7 December, the War Department’s 
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G-2 sent a priority message to all of the army inter¬ 
cept sites in the Pacific region with the order to 
scour all of their files for any STOP messages since 
27 November. [Exhibit #34] 68 There is no record 
that any other field site had intercepted any other 
version of a STOP message. 

The STOP message from Tokyo had arrived on 
7 December as American cryptologists were com¬ 
pleting work on the decryption and translation of 
the last part of the fourteen-part message, Japanese 
serial #902, which had arrived earlier that morn¬ 
ing. This was the final part of the Japanese state¬ 
ment of its position to an earlier United States 
diplomatic statement, the so-called modus uivendi, 
which offered several points for the Japanese to 
accede to if talks were to continue. 69 Shortly after 
this message arrived, another was received from 
Tokyo, Japanese serial No. 907, which instructed 
the Japanese representatives Kursuru and Nomura 
to deliver the entire fourteen-part message to 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull at 1:00 PM (EST). 7 ° 

At about 10:00 AM, Lieutenant Kramer deliv¬ 
ered to the secretaries a folder that contained the 
translations of the STOP message, part 14 of mes¬ 
sage No. 902, and message No. 907 that specified 
the 1:00 PM delivery time. Kramer pointed out the 
time of delivery to the secretaries. The interest of 
the Roosevelt administration leaders was directed 
at the final installment of the fourteen-part mes¬ 
sage. The STOP message, with its incorrect transla¬ 
tion did not add or detract anything from the 
understanding of the Japanese position, except to 
suggest problematic relations between Japan and 
Great Britain - no surprise to Roosevelt’s cabinet 
secretaries. Intelligence reports from the previous 
day had reached American commands in 
Washington and the Pacific, which reported 
Japanese troop transports had been sighted steam¬ 
ing from bases in French Indochina towards the 
coast of British Malaya. 71 

In fact, it was the time of delivery mentioned in 
message No. 907 (Japanese serial) and not the text 
of the “hidden word” message that convinced 


Colonel Bratton that morning to have General 
George C. Marshall send an additional warning 
message to the various military commands in the 
Pacific region. The story of the failed effort has been 
recounted elsewhere. The message was delayed in 
transmission and delivery through a series of tech¬ 
nical mishaps. 72 

There is little to suggest that even a correct 
translation of the “hidden word” message that 
referred to relations to the United States being not 
in “expectations” would have influenced the already 
pessimistic American assessment of the situation. 
In any event, that particular set of words would 
have made much less impact than the important 
last sentence of the fourteen-part message: “The 
Japanese Government regrets to have to notify the 
American Government that...it cannot but consider 
that it is impossible to reach an agreement through 
further negotiations.” 73 

Despite the timing of the “hidden word” mes¬ 
sage, there was nothing in its contents that would 
have warned the Americans of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 

7 December 1941: The Winds Execute 
Message Is Sent 

It had been almost three weeks since Tokyo 
had sent out instructions to its diplomats for the 
Winds codeword or phrase warning system. Since 
28 November, American, British, and Dutch radio 
operators had been monitoring Japanese voice and 
manual Morse news broadcasts for any of the three 
code phrases or words sent in the specified format 
during a news program. Late on 7 December, Tokyo 
finally sent the Winds Execute message. But the 
message that was transmitted would be anticlimac- 
tic in its timing and content. 

The morning of 7 December was a busy one for 
the staff of the Japanese embassy in Washington. 
Aside from message No. 902, which came in four¬ 
teen parts, and the further instructions to deliver it 
at 1:00 PM, Washington time, the staff was bur- 
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dened with further problems of getting message 
902 ready to deliver because of difficulties in 
decoding the last part and a late start on typing it 
up to present to Secretary Hull. Another message, 
Japanese serial No. 910, arrived shortly after the 
other messages telling the staff to begin destroy¬ 
ing the last cipher machine. To this, the embassy 
replied that once the previous day’s long mes¬ 
sages had been decoded, it would comply with the 
latest instructions. 74 

Nomura and Kurusu arrived at Secretary 
Hull’s office shortly after 2:00 PM. At the time the 
envoys were delivering the long message to Hull, 
the first wave of Japanese aircraft were in the 
midst of their attack (almost 9:00 AM, Honolulu 
Time) on the ships of the Pacific Fleet. In a cold 
fury, Hull received the message from the two 
diplomats and then brusquely dismissed them 
noting that “In all my fifty years of public service 
I have never seen a document that was more 
crowded with falsehoods and distortions - infa¬ 
mous falsehoods and distortions on a scale too 
huge that I never imagined until today that any 
Government on this planet was capable of utter¬ 
ing them.” 75 

Later that night, shortly after 7:02 PM 
Eastern Time (0002, 8 December, Greenwich 
Mean Time), FCC monitors at the Portland, 
Oregon, monitoring station tuned in to the news 
programs on two Japanese broadcast stations. 
For the next thirty-five minutes, these two sta¬ 
tions, JLG4 on 17376 and 15105 kHz and JZJ on 
11800 kHz, made the same news broadcasts. 
About halfway through the program, the 
announcer was heard to make this statement, as 
translated into English: “This is the middle of the 
news, but today, specifically at this point, I will 
give the weather forecast: ‘West Wind Clear’.” 
The phrase was repeated twice in the middle and 
then at the end of the broadcast. 76 

The FCC watch office called Colonel Carlisle 
C. Dusenberg, the assistant to Colonel Bratton, 
with the news of the intercept. Dusenberg told the 


Commission watch officer “the information was 
received too late.” He then thanked the FCC for 
its work and added that no more monitoring for 
these broadcasts was necessary. Colonel Bratton 
was reached later and when told of the broadcast 
asked that the information be forwarded to the 
U.S. Service Corps that same hour. 77 

At about the same time in Hawaii, 1:32 PM, 
Honolulu Time, some five and one-half hours 
after the Japanese attack had begun, personnel at 
the FCC field monitoring station “HA-P” were lis¬ 
tening to the Japanese language news broadcast 
of station JZI, Tokyo, on 9535 kHz. For the next 
half hour, the news anchor read a long program 
that recounted the day’s actions as Japanese 
forces struck at numerous points across the 
Western Pacific and Southeast Asia. 

After a near breathless report that boasted of 
a “death defying attack” upon the American naval 
and air forces in the Hawaiian area, the announc¬ 
er interrupted the news narrative to state: “Allow 
me to especially make a weather broadcast at this 
time, ‘West Wind Clear’.” He then repeated the 
phrase. [Exhibit #3i] y8 At the end of the news 
program, the announcer made this statement: “At 
this time, let me again make a weather forecast: 
‘West Wind Clear’,” which was then repeated. 
This was the only phrase heard during the news 
program. After the phrase was repeated, and the 
news program was over, the announcer then went 
on to read a statement to overseas Japanese citi¬ 
zens written by a General Yoshizumi from the 
2nd Directorate of the Information Bureau. 

In a memorandum attached to the transcript, 
it was noted that the translator from naval intelli¬ 
gence that in the broadcast “Here a weather fore¬ 
cast was made - as far as I recollect, no such 
weather forecast has ever been made before. The 
ONI translator also suggested that since these 
broadcasts could also be heard by the Japanese 
Navy it also might be some sort of code.” The 
memorandum also mentioned that the same 
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broadcast was made again later on 8 December, 
but it appears that no transcript of it was made. 

There are two obvious points about this 
broadcast, as well as the one heard by the FCC 
station in Portland at about the same time. The 
first is that the warning phrase that was sent was 
the one that referred to relations with the British, 
their colonies in the Far East, and the 
Netherlands East Indies. The code phrase refer¬ 
ring to relations with the United States was 
absent from these broadcasts. 

The second point is that the coded phrase had 
been sent over six hours after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, the Japanese landings in Malaya, air 
raids on the colony’s air bases, and air strikes 
against the Philippines, Hong Kong, and Wake 
Island. The Japanese offensive across Asia and 
the Pacific had been going on for several hours 
when the code phrase was broadcast. Considering 
that the original intent of the Winds Execute mes¬ 
sage was to warn Japanese diplomats of a danger 
to relations, the timing of the broadcast from 
Tokyo seems almost absurdly anticlimactic or 
irrelevant. Japanese diplomats in the United 
States and Great Britain (and its Commonwealth) 
certainly were not being forewarned through the 
Winds warning broadcast mechanism. The 
expectations held by American naval and army 
cryptologists and intelligence officers of the value 
of intercepting the broadcast(s) simply went by 
the boards in the light of what was sent and when. 

Events had demonstrated that the “hidden 
word” message was too little to make a difference; 
the Winds execute message was too late to mat¬ 
ter. 


The smoke had barely cleared from the 
wreckage of the ships and facilities around the 
Hawaiian Islands when calls were heard in con¬ 
gress for an investigation of the debacle. Within 
weeks a commission under Supreme Court 
Justice Owen Roberts went to Pearl Harbor to 


investigate what happened. In the aftermath of 
that investigation and those that were to follow in 
the next four years, the Winds message story 
should have been a very minor point. After all, it 
had proven to be a dead end as far as intelligence 
was concerned and of no value as a warning of 
Japanese intentions. 

Yet within two years of Pearl Harbor, the issue 
of the Winds message and all of the implications 
in its story became a major issue in the investiga¬ 
tion of the disaster at Pearl Harbor. Seemingly 
once done away with, the issue would return in 
the decades after the war. New players would 
emerge and stir up old controversies. 
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Chapter 4 

The Winds Controversy: Myth and Reality 


Beginning in late 1943, and continuing into 
the time of the Joint Congressional Committee 
Hearings on Pearl Harbor (November 1945 - May 
1946), a controversy ensued over the allegation 
that a Winds Execute message had been inter¬ 
cepted by American naval radio intelligence, 
processed and passed to the leadership in the 
Roosevelt administration at least three days prior 
to the Japanese attack on 7 December. 

As we shall see, the initial source for this claim 
and the supporting evidence that, days prior to 
Pearl Harbor, a Winds Execute message had been 
sent by Tokyo to its diplomatic facilities and had 
been intercepted by the U.S. Navy, was Captain 
Laurance F. Safford. He made this claim during 
several hearings, culminating in a session before 
the Joint Congressional Committee’s hearings in 
early February 1946. In response to his allega¬ 
tions, the government made a massive search of 
its records, but nothing could be found to support 
Safford’s position. Safford’s claims were shown to 
be completely mistaken during cross-examina¬ 
tion of his testimony before the Congressional 
Committee. His evidence was revealed as little 
more than a farrago of fabrication, speculation, 
poor memory, rumor gathering, and plain error- 
filled opinion. Yet certain historians and other 
researchers sympathetic to Safford have charged 
that the American government went through 
enormous lengths to discredit his claims about 
the handling of the purported Winds Execute 
message. 1 Meanwhile, evidence from Japanese, 
British, and Dutch sources supported events, as 
they were known to have occurred - that the 
Winds Execute was sent only after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 


Captain Laurance F. Safford - In the 
Eye of the Controversy 

At the center of the Winds message controver¬ 
sy - in fact its primary and almost exclusive 
source - was Captain Laurance Frye Safford. 
Safford had played a critical role in the founding 
and operation of modern American naval cryptol¬ 
ogy. He had been put in command of the fledgling 
cryptanalytic section of the U.S. Navy in 1924 - 
the (Cryptanalytic) Research Desk within the 
Code and Signal Section of the Navy’s Division of 
Naval Communications (OP-20-G). He had over¬ 
seen the recruitment, training, and formation of 
the corps of radio intercept operators who 
manned the Navy’s monitoring sites around the 
world and in the United States. Safford played a 
role in the establishment of the navy’s constella¬ 
tion of monitoring and direction finding (DF) 
sites in the Pacific region from the mid- to late 
1930s. He had also recruited and staffed the 
research Desk of the Code and Signal Section with 
such notables of naval cryptanalysis as Agnes 
Meyer Driscoll, Joseph Rochefort, and Thomas 
Dyer. Safford had set up a program of training in 
cryptanalysis of selected naval and marine offi¬ 
cers, rotating them into the Research Desk for 
periods of on-the-job training before they 
returned to positions in the fleet. Safford also had 
allowed, albeit reluctantly, the early experimental 
use of machine aids in cryptanalysis - among 
them early IBM punch card sorters to tabulate 
and inventory code groups and specialized type¬ 
writers modified to copy Japanese Kana charac¬ 
ters sent via Morse code. 2 

Safford had nurtured OP-20-G through the 
hard and lean interwar years and, at the rank of 
Commander, was in charge of the entire section in 
late 1941. He was highly respected by other cryp- 
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tologic and intelligence officers from both the 
navy and the army. From a technical standpoint, 
Safford was a talented officer, though his true 
ability lay in the collection, forwarding, and pro¬ 
cessing - the “front end” of cryptology - and not 
in the analysis of the intercept or dissemination of 
communications intelligence. Sometimes he sim¬ 
ply misunderstood the analytic process, especial¬ 
ly the technical background to major cryptanaly- 
tic breakthroughs and the fact that major systems 
were changed, or superseded, and required sub¬ 
stantial efforts to recover them. This was illus¬ 
trated in a short history of prewar communica¬ 
tions intelligence he authored in late 1943, “The 
Undeclared War,” in which he made two glaring¬ 
ly incorrect assertions. First, he claimed that the 
“Navy had solved the primary Japanese Fleet 
System (JN-25) to a partially readable extent.” 3 
This statement greatly overstated the actual 
progress that was limited to less than ten percent 
of the AN-i codebook (later notated as JN-25B). 
In fact, he may have referred to the predecessor 
variant, AN (later notated as JN-25A), but it is 
unclear from his writing which system he meant 
- a vagueness that has confused some 
researchers in the decades since. Secondly, he 
attributed the S.I.S. solution of the Purple cipher 
machine to the fact that the “Army had acquired 
a model of the Japanese Diplomatic machine and 
the original set of cipher keys used with it.” To 
this comment, William F. Friedman, in 1952, 
greatly objected and wrote an emphatic note in 
the margin of this section: “This is not true. Army 
acquired it the hard way - cryptanalytically! 4 

While Safford had fostered the development 
of OP-20-G and in 1936 had become its first per¬ 
manently assigned commander, by the time of 
Pearl Harbor he probably had come to be over¬ 
matched by the enormous demands in time and 
resources made upon his organization. 5 The rap¬ 
idly multiplying targets and the simultaneously 
growing workforce of OP-20-G - the worldwide 
mission included some 500 people - over¬ 
whelmed the prewar structure he had built. As 
mentioned earlier, the OP-20-G mission was 


stretched globally, with two centers of interest, 
the ongoing U-boat struggle in the Atlantic and 
the Pacific crisis that vied for the scarce resources 
of the section. The multiple demands may have 
simply outstripped Safford’s ability to effectively 
manage OP-20-G. 

Symptomatic of the problem was his 
approach to solve the German U-boat Enigma 
device in the eighteen months prior to Pearl 
Harbor. In 1940 Safford set up a small team ded¬ 
icated to solving enciphered German U-boat traf¬ 
fic. At the time, OP-20-G did not know that this 
cipher traffic was generated by a more advanced 
naval version of the commercial Enigma cipher 
machine, a copy of which the navy possessed. The 
cryptanalytic effort was small, perhaps fewer than 
ten people, but it represented a diversion of 
scarce resources. In the months prior to Pearl 
Harbor, he resisted efforts to coordinate work 
with the British in OP-20-G’s attack on the traffic. 
When he finally allowed cooperation, he often 
ignored their experienced technical advice in 
favor of that from his own analysts like Agnes 
Driscoll that proved ultimately to be an analytic 
dead end. The navy’s attack on Enigma proved to 
be unproductive for the first two years. 6 

Safford’s actions at OP-20-G in the months 
before Pearl Harbor were erratic: at times he con¬ 
trolled activities completely; at other times, as we 
shall see later in this section, he seemed to let 
parts of the mission slip. In testimony before var¬ 
ious hearings that in the weeks leading up to the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, he stated he had worked 
longer than normal hours. He said that he was 
deeply involved in all aspects of the section’s 
operations. And he was. In all probability, 
though, he tried to do everything, and as a result, 
many problems developed, especially in the 
administration of daily activities. In fact, many 
officers in naval intelligence and cryptology were 
working almost twelve- to fourteen-hour days. 
Yet, on 7 December, Safford stayed out of his 
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office the entire day, only to return the following 
Monday morning. 7 

Curiously, in early 1942 Safford had suggest¬ 
ed to the CNO staff that, as part of a recommend¬ 
ed reorganization of OP-20, he be replaced as 
head of OP-20-G. By the spring of 1942, Safford 
was gone as the commander of the code-breaking 
element and was placed in charge of the office 
supervising the not unimportant job of develop¬ 
ing and fielding of cryptographic systems for the 
U.S. Navy - OP-20-Q. 8 

Safford Searches for the Missing 
Winds Execute Message 

The story of Salford’s search for the missing 
Winds Execute message begins about two years 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor. We do not know 
with much detail what he initially did to locate 
records, how he went about the search, to whom 
he first spoke, and when he searched. The exact 
date of origin and source of his belief that such 
the message had been sent cannot be precisely 
placed. What we do know is that sometime in 
mid- to late 1943, Captain Safford had begun 
writing a short history of American naval radio 
intelligence called “The Undeclared War.” 9 It was 
completed on 15 November 1943. Interestingly, 
the last section of the monograph concerned the 
intercept and handling of the Winds Message 
instructions, Japanese serial Nos. 2353 and 2354. 
The section ends on 28 November 1941 with the 
transmission of the technical message to Hawaii 
and the Philippines that contained the Japanese 
broadcast schedule. Next to Salford’s signature is 
a comment: “Not written smooth beyond this 
point.” 10 Ordinarily, this comment would be 
interpreted simply as a comment about the unfin¬ 
ished nature of the history. But in the light of 
events to come, it now appears to have been an 
omen. 

According to Safford in later testimony, at 
about the time of his abrupt termination of the 
history project, he was reading the transcript of 


the Roberts Commission (18 December 1941 - 23 
January 1942) that investigated the Pearl Harbor 
attack, when he realized that a warning message 
to Admiral Kimmel from naval intelligence, draft¬ 
ed by Commander Arthur McCollum on either 4 
or 5 December, which Safford previously under¬ 
stood had been sent to Pearl Harbor, in fact, had 
never been transmitted. 11 According to Safford, 
this proposed warning message to Kimmel had 
resulted from the intercept of a Winds Execute 
message on the morning of 4 December. 

Concerned that no warning message had been 
sent, Safford undertook his own private investiga¬ 
tion to find the translation of the Winds Execute 
intercept and discover what had happened to 
McCollum’s warning message. His first step was 
to recover the original Winds intercept and trans¬ 
lation: the yellow TWX paper from the intercept 
station that had copied it and all of the copies of 
the translation (anywhere from six to over ten) 
that he believed had been distributed to the S.I.S. 
and various offices within the Navy. Unable to 
locate any copies of the documents within the 
navy, he later informally asked personnel in the 
Army’s S.I.S. and G-2 “on several occasions” to 
send him a copy of the translation, but he was 
advised that the document could not be located, 
though Safford would testify later that he believed 
that it “was common knowledge [in the Army]” 
that the translation existed. 12 During the search 
through OP-20-G files that had come up empty, 
Safford stumbled across a reference to a cancelled 
navy serial number, JD-i #7001, which he 
believed was the serial number OP-20-G had 
assigned to the translation of the Winds Execute 
message for which he was searching. 13 

No doubt Safford became frustrated over his 
inability to recover the missing intercept or the 
translation. He also tried to locate the intercept 
logs of the East Coast navy monitoring stations he 
believed had copied the Winds message. But he 
struck out here, as well. The station logs could not 
be found. A further inquiry turned up informa¬ 
tion that at least one station, Winter Harbor, 
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Maine, had destroyed all the logs in mid-1942 
with the approval of the Navy. 14 

During this time Safford widened his search 
for evidence and wrote a letter on 22 December 
1943 to the one person he believed knew about 
the Winds Execute message, Commander Alwin 
Kramer. [Exhibit #4i] 15 In the letter Safford 
posed a series of vaguely worded and leading 
questions about the intercept of Japanese diplo¬ 
matic messages during the week prior to the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. One question, number 18, 
concerned the Winds message. “We cannot find 


Captain Alwin D. Kramer 

the original “Weather Report” (Sent Dec. 5th) and 
its translation. What became of it?” 16 

Kramer’s response, which took some time to 
arrive since he was stationed at the Joint 
Intelligence Center, Pacific Ocean Areas, Hawaii, 
came in a letter of 28 December. It did not help 
Safford’s cause. [Exhibit #42] 17 In his letter, 
Kramer noted that “The first (sic) one of the “’ 
was not as indicated in parentheses...” It was, as 
Kramer added, really one of the file of transla¬ 
tions turned over at the meeting, which Hull, 
Stimson, and Knox attended on the morning of 7 
December. The folder included the Part 14 of 
message serial No. 902, the STOP message, and 
the instructions from Tokyo to the embassy in 
Washington to deliver the message by 1:00 PM, 


the latter of which Kramer refers to as “Item 11 
(first one) on how the hour tied with the sun, and 
moves in progress, elsewhere.” Kramer then 
added that he believed that the translations were 
available in the sections of OP-20-G that handled 
either collateral intelligence, “GL,” or translations 
and code recovery, “GZ.” 

This was not the answer Safford expected (or 
wanted), and he told Kramer so in the next letter 
he mailed on 22 January 1944. [Exhibit #43] 18 
This letter becomes critical to the story of 
Safford’s later claims for two reasons. First, 
Safford created a “condensation code” of names, 
places, dates, and objects that ran two pages. 
[Exhibit #43, pages 266-7] This code list he 
appended to the letter. Why he chose to create a 
“code” for his correspondence was revealed in the 
letter. He perceived an effort by people in the staff 
of the CNO to “frame-up” Admiral Kimmel. This 
leads to the second point in that this letter 
becomes Safford’s initial statement regarding the 
nature, scope, and gravity of an apparent conspir¬ 
acy that covered up the record of the events sur¬ 
rounding the Winds Execute message as he 
recalled them. 

Safford began with a warning to Kramer (with 
the text in place of Safford’s code values): 

Be prudent and be patient...No one in 
OPNAV [The Chief of Naval Operations’ 

Staff] can be trusted. Premature action 
would only tip off the people who framed 
Admiral Kimmel and General Short. Tell 
Halsey [Admiral William “Bull” Halsey] 
that I knew Adm[iral] Kimmel was a 
scapegoat from the start, but did not sus¬ 
pect that he was a victim of a frameup 
until about 15 November 1943, and did 
not have absolute proof until about 18 
January 1944. Safford [here he refers to 
himself in the third person] has over¬ 
whelming proof of the guilt of OPNAV 
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and [Army] General Staff, plus a list of 
about fifteen reliable witnesses. 19 

Safford then followed with more questions for 
Kramer. Then he added a “Comment” section in 
which he first laid out some of the details of the 
incident concerning the Winds Execute message 
and the suppressed follow-up warning message 
from McCollum: 

With regard to the quotes of my item 18 
(about the Weather Report”) and your 
items 18 and 10(c) [from Safford’s first let¬ 
ter and Kramer’s response] you were 
describing Circular #2492 - the “hidden 
word” message, of which we have copies of 
the original and the translation in the GZ 
files ...1 was asking about the General 
Intelligence Broadcast containing [the] 
false “Weather Report” which was 
Broadcast at 0430 (EST) on December 4, 

1941 or December 5. (Not sure of exact 
date.) It was heard by “M” [Cheltenham, 
Maryland] and “W” [Winter Harbor, 
Maine] and sent in by teletype. It was 
unheard by “S”....who listened for it. (I 
have this from the Station “S” files, plus 
statements of [Lt. Lesley A.] Wright and 
[Captain Redfield] Mason.) This message 
(in Morse) included the words - ‘Higashi 
no kazeame.’ Nishi no kaze hare (Negative 
form of kita no kaze kumori.)” The warn¬ 
ing was not sent in the manner prescribed 
by Circular #2353 or #2354, but was a mix¬ 
ture. The [OP-20] GY watch officer was not 
sure of it so he called you and you came in 
early and verified it. [Lt. Allan] Murray [a 
GY watch officer] recalls it so do I. Either 
you or Brotherhood [another GY watch 
officer, Lt. Lrancis.M.] (?) were waiting in 
my office when I came in that morning and 
said “Here it is!...” 

As a result of the General Broadcast, 
McCollum [then Commander Arthur] pre¬ 
pared a message - which was a very long 


message ending up with a translation and 

significance of the warning in the General 

Intelligence Broadcast. I read the message 

in Admiral Noyes’ office and was witness 

to the discussion of it between Noyes and 

Admiral Wilkinson. I took for granted that 

the message would be sent and did not 

know otherwise until 2 December 1943. I 

believe that I told you about this message 

and stated that it had been sent. Anyway, I 

was living in a fool’s paradise from 4 

December to December 7, 1941 .1 learned 

from Wright [Commander Wesley A] that 

McCollum knew that the message had not 

been sent (Wright had been informed by 

20 

McCollum at Pearl Harbor). 

In the early part of the letter, Safford notes that 
he did not have “absolute proof’ of the “frameup” 
until about 18 January 1944. Safford does not state 
explicitly what the source of the proof was, or its 
nature, but information that came out later that 
year points probably to one or more conversations 
he had with William F. Friedman of the S.I.S. as the 
critical point of origin. 

That Safford and Friedman should cross paths 
in early 1944 was not a surprise. Both had once run 
their respective services’ communications intelli¬ 
gence sections, but had been replaced shortly after 
the war started. They were familiar with each 
other’s role in establishing the original COMINT 
programs for both the army and navy. On occasion, 
they had cooperated by sharing information on 
code-breaking projects of mutual interest, as with 
the joint effort against the Japanese Purple 
machine cipher device. Both now were engaged in 
issues relating to communications security for the 
army and navy. The two happened to meet a num¬ 
ber of times during 1944. 

The discussion of interest was at one of these 
meetings. When this particular discussion occurred 
is not clear - perhaps as early as January 1944, but 
the scant evidence available also suggests sometime 
later in the year. Friedman remained vague about 
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William F. Friedman 


the exact date and believed it occurred sometime 
in the eighteen months prior to his testimony 
before the Clarke Investigations in mid-July 1945, 
which would place the meeting of interest in the 
first three months of 1944. Safford in later testi¬ 
mony would not give a date. During the meeting, 
Safford related to Friedman what he had found so 
far about the Winds Execute message that he 
believed had been sent on 4 December and how 
the intercept subsequently was handled. He also 
repeated his information about the disappear¬ 
ance from the files of any trace of the translation 
of the Winds Execute message. Perhaps because 
he was caught up in the moment of Safford’s 
story, or because he was not aware of the direc¬ 
tion or intent of Safford’s search, Friedman relat¬ 
ed a story he had heard regarding the Winds 
translation. Earlier that year, he had met with 
Colonel Otis Sadtler, who had served as a com¬ 
munications officer with G-2 at the time of Pearl 
Harbor. Friedman asked Sadtler if he knew of a 
Winds Execute message that had been intercept¬ 
ed before 7 December 1941. Sadtler said that he 
was told that the material had been destroyed. 
Shocked, Friedman asked who ordered the 
destruction. Sadtler replied that General George 
C. Marshall had ordered it. Friedman then told 
Safford that Sadtler had learned this story from 
Colonel Isaac (Ike) Spalding, who was head of G- 


1 Staff (Personnel) at the time. Friedman later 
testified that he did not give much credence to the 
story and was surprised that Safford bought into 
it. 21 

The subject - General Marshall’s order to 
destroy the Winds material - would surface later, 
first during the Hewitt Inquiry, then the Clarke 
Investigation, and finally during the Joint 
Congressional Committee hearings. As for 
Safford and Friedman, they continued to talk 
about the missing Winds Execute translation. On 
one occasion, 17 September 1944, Friedman 
made notes of an exchange with Safford. 
[Exhibit #47] 22 Many of the points that Safford 
made to Kramer in his letters from nine months 
earlier were repeated in these notes, notably 
when the Winds Execute was heard, which sta¬ 
tion intercepted it, how it was processed and then 
turned over to ONI for action. Absent, though, 
were the claims of destruction of intelligence 
material held by the War Department and that 
this action had been ordered by General 
Marshall. 

Safford’s Detailed Claim about the 
Winds Execute Message - February 
1946 

While Safford was conducting his search for 
what he believed to be were the missing papers 
related to the intercept of the Winds Execute 
message, pressure mounted for a review of the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. There was much criti¬ 
cism, especially from the Republican Party and 
critics of President Roosevelt, over the adminis¬ 
tration’s handling of the prewar negotiations with 
Japan, as well as the findings of the Roberts 
Commission, which essentially placed the blame 
for the debacle completely on the shoulders of 
Admiral Kimmel and General Short. These two 
were accused of “dereliction of duty” for failing to 
consult with one another and a lack of proper 
responsibility in carrying the requirements of 
their respective commands. 23 Pressure from 
administration political opponents generated 
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demands for new hearings. Both the War and 
Navy Departments initiated a total of five new 
hearings on Pearl Harbor during 1944. Safford 
would testify and offer evidence of his claims 
about the Winds message at three of them - the 
Hart Inquiry, the Army Pearl Harbor Board, and 
the Navy Board of Inquiry. Interestingly, in the 
other two investigations carried out by the War 
Department, the Clarke Investigation and the 
Clausen Investigation, the Winds Execute issue, 
and Safford’s role in it, would emerge as an 
important topic for consideration. Two more 
investigations would start in 1945, the Hewitt 
Inquiry and the Joint Congressional Committee 
hearings, the latter of which would continue into 
1946. Safford would appear at both and give tes¬ 
timony. (Interestingly, the six hearings prior to 
the congressional one were closed to the public at 
the time, while some contained classified annex¬ 
es.) 

We do not intend to examine in detail 
Safford’s testimony and evidence delivered to 
each of the six Pearl Harbor hearings prior to the 
Joint Congressional Committee hearings. The 
main reason for not relating the allegations made 
to the other hearings is that such a recounting 
easily becomes difficult to follow simply because 
Safford often offered different evidence or narra¬ 
tives of events concerning the Winds Execute 
message to all of the hearings at which he testi¬ 
fied. In addition, these narratives, in general, dif¬ 
fered significantly from the first chronology of 
events concerning the Winds message he 
described to Alwin Kramer in the letter of 
January 1944. The best way to describe Safford’s 
claim is through an examination of his most com¬ 
plete and finished version of events about the 
Winds Execute message. This is contained in his 
memorandum to the Congressional Committee 
delivered on 1 February 1946. 

However, we cannot ignore completely 
Safford’s testimony and the reaction to it from 
each investigative board. So, before we examine 
his statement to the Joint Congressional 


Committee, we will briefly describe how each 
hearing handled the information Safford had pro¬ 
vided them, as well how they judged the evidence 
he offered. How the previous hearings reacted to 
Safford’s allegation(s) provides an important con¬ 
text in which to understand the conclusion the 
Congressional Committee reached about the 
Winds Execute message. 

The first hearing that took Safford’s testimony 
regarding the Winds message was the Hart 
Inquiry. It was charged to examine those naval 
officers knowledgeable about the attack, take 
their testimony, assemble exhibits, and submit 
the material to the secretary of the navy, at the 
time Frank Knox. Admiral Thomas Hart, who had 
been the commander-in-chief of the Asiatic Fleet 
in December 1941, chaired the inquiry. There was 
no final report as such, as were produced by many 
of the other hearings. Safford appeared as a wit¬ 
ness on 29 April 1944. After questioning about 
code-breaking efforts prior to hostilities, the 
examining officer asked Safford if he wanted to 
make any further statement. Safford responded 
by making a four-page statement regarding the 
Winds message. Among other items in his state¬ 
ment, Safford named fifteen individuals who he 
claimed had some knowledge of the message. The 
inquiry board asked him no questions regarding 
his statement and adjourned for the day. 24 

On 13 June 1944, Congress passed a Joint 
Resolution directing the secretaries of war and 
the navy to conduct investigations of Pearl 
Harbor. In response, both the Army Pearl Harbor 
Board and the Naval Court of Inquiry were estab¬ 
lished. Safford gave testimony first to the Army 
Pearl Harbor Board. Safford testified before this 
hearing, though his testimony, as that of Colonel 
Otis Sadder, was considered “Top Secret” because 
of its content, that is, it contained details of code- 
breaking against Japanese diplomatic communi¬ 
cations. Safford’s testimony can be found in the 
Top Secret annex to the Board’s hearings. The 
transcript indicates that the Army Board did not 
press Safford on his evidence. On the other hand, 
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it did question many army officers from G-2 and 
S.I.S. regarding the existence of a Winds Execute 
message. The Board completed its hearings and 
issued a report on 20 October 1944. The Army 
attached a Top Secret Memorandum, which dealt 
with the “Magic” aspects of the case. Its finding 
on the Winds Execute was somewhat ambiguous. 
It said, “It is this message [Winds execute] which 
the Army witnesses testified was never received 
by the Army. It was a clear indication to the 
United States as early as December 4. The vital 
nature of this message can be realized.” 25 

A year later, on 14 September 1945, the 
Army’s judge advocate general wrote a memoran¬ 
dum to the secretary of war regarding the most 
recent evidence and their effect on the Board’s 
findings. It contained the following statement: 

Captain Safford had testified before the 
Board that on 4 December he saw a Navy 
intercept which contained the execute 
message to the Japanese “Winds Code,” 
and that two copies were sent to the 
Army. Colonel Clausen’s investigation 
discloses no evidence that the Army ever 
received any such copies and I under¬ 
stand the testimony of Captain Safford 
has been qualified considerably by testi¬ 
mony of himself and other Navy person- 

26 

nel before Admiral Hewitt. 

Concurrently with the Army Board, the Navy 
Department conducted its own Court of Inquiry 
from 24 July to 19 October 1944 when its report 
was issued. Safford testified before the Court of 
Inquiry. His assertions about the existence and 
handling of the Winds Execute message were 
accepted by the Court. The Court asked him few 
questions about his evidence. The Court did ask 
him about whether his memory of events was 
direct or hearsay. But he was not challenged to 
produce any concrete evidence to support details 
of his allegations. 27 


Like its Army counterpart, the Navy Inquiry 
included an addendum to its report to deal with 
“certain other important information” meaning 
the testimony and evidence related to the break¬ 
ing of Japanese diplomatic codes. 28 The Inquiry 
reported that on 4 December an intercepted 
Japanese broadcast employing the Winds code 
was received in the Navy Department. While the 
message was subject to two interpretations, the 
information from the broadcast was not transmit¬ 
ted to Admiral Kimmel or any other fleet com¬ 
manders. Furthermore, the Inquiry noted that, 
while the Pacific and Asiatic Fleets were monitor¬ 
ing the airwaves for these broadcasts, no attempt 
was made to verify they had heard it. The report 
finally noted that the [Winds] message in ques¬ 
tion could not be located in the Navy 
Department. 29 

The Navy added a number of endorsements, 
official approbations, to the Inquiry’s final report. 
The Second Endorsement of 6 November 1944 
noted that while no copy of the suspect message 
could be found, there was “considerable testimo¬ 
ny in the record as to what was done with the 
‘Winds message.” 30 The Third Endorsement 
repeated that the intercepted broadcasts had 
been transmitted to the Chief of Naval 
Operations, Admiral Harold Stark, and the 
Director of Naval Communications, Admiral 
Noyes, but that neither man could recall receiving 
it. 31 

Between 14 and 23 September 1944 and from 
13 July to 4 August 1945, the Army conducted an 
investigation into the handling of Top Secret doc¬ 
uments related to Pearl Harbor. Colonel Carter 
W. Clarke, who was Deputy Chief of the Military 
Intelligence Section of the General Staff at the 
time, headed up the study. In 1941 he had been in 
charge of the Safeguarding Military Information 
section of the Military Intelligence Division prior 
to the war. Though these hearings did not take 
testimony from Captain Safford, the issue of the 
Winds Execute message was part of the investiga¬ 
tion. 
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The initial investigation had lasted just nine 
days in September 1944. A number of Army offi¬ 
cers involved in the processing and distribution of 
“Magic” translations of Japanese diplomatic mes¬ 
sages were questioned. Regarding the Winds 
message, the bottom line from all of the testimo¬ 
ny was that no Army monitoring site ever heard 
the message, nor did the War Department receive 
any such message or translation of it from its 
navy counterparts. 32 The Clarke hearings did not 
issue a formal report at this time. 

However, in July 1945, after William 
Friedman had testified to the Hewitt Inquiry on 5 
July 1945 (see below), Clarke reconvened his 
hearings to investigate statements made by 
Friedman. During his testimony before the 
Admiral Hewitt Inquiry, Friedman had repeated 
the story that he had told Safford about the state¬ 
ment from Colonel Sadder that alleged General 
Marshall had ordered the destruction of material 
concerned with the Winds Execute message. 33 So 
on 13 July Friedman was questioned about this 
statement. In turn, those named by Friedman 
who knew of the story - Colonel Otis Sadder, 
Brigadier General Isaac Spalding, and Brigadier 
General John Bissell - also were queried. Clarke 
reported a month later that he could find no evi¬ 
dence that any such material had been destroyed, 
or that such an order had been given, and he 
repeated the initial finding that no such “Winds 
Code” message was ever received by the Army or 
to have been destroyed. 34 The story about 
General Marshall’s order to destroy all copies of 
the Winds Execute message would resurface dur¬ 
ing the Congressional Committee hearings and 
will be dealt with in depth later in this chapter. 

On 23 November 1944, Secretary of War 
Stimson directed Major Henry C. Clausen from 
the Judge Advocate General Department to con¬ 
duct an investigation into “a number of unex¬ 
plored leads” which appeared during the Army 
Pearl Harbor Board hearings. Clausen was given 
extraordinary access to personnel and records, 
even Top Secret material. Clausen’s far-reaching 


franchise was extended to the Navy Department 
when the new secretary of the navy, James 
Forrestal, agreed to Clausen’s access to naval per¬ 
sonnel and records that directly connected to 
army matters. 

Although Clausen never directly interviewed 
Safford, the latter’s claim about the Winds 
Execute message being transmitted and inter¬ 
cepted on 4 December would shadow Clausen’s 
investigation. Eventually it would lead him to sus¬ 
pect that the British may have heard such a mes¬ 
sage (see pages 83-4). Clausen interviewed some 
navy and numerous army personnel, including 
General Douglas MacArthur and his staff. His 
approach, unlike the various boards and 
inquiries, was to obtain written affidavits from 
everyone - a legal approach that he seemed more 
at home with since he was a lawyer. 

Clausen kept the War Department informed 
of his investigation through a series of memoran¬ 
da from February through August 1945. His 
memorandum of 23 May 1945 stated that he 
could find no evidence that a Winds message, as 
described, was ever sent. 35 He added that “the 
evidence to date of the existence of such an imple¬ 
mentation [message] depends primarily on the 
recollection of certain Navy witnesses among 
whom there is a conflict. He would reiterate this 
position, though in a much stronger tone in his 
memoirs. 36 

The last hearings before the Joint 
Congressional Committee was the Navy’s Hewitt 
Inquiry, which held hearings from 14 May to 11 
July 1945. This inquiry was established by order 
of the secretary of the navy on 2 May and was 
charged to examine all previous investigations 
and to conduct any further study deemed neces¬ 
sary. It was noted that previous inquiries and 
investigations had disclosed, “matters of impor¬ 
tance, principally concerning intelligence, 
[which] had not been investigated thoroughly.” 37 
There were eleven items of interest to review. 
Among them was Item (G), the Winds message. 
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Admiral H. Kent Hewitt’s mandate for this inquiry 
read: “to determine whether or not there was a 
‘winds code’ message relating to the United States. 
In connection with the ‘Winds code’ message, it 
should be noted that according to Captain Safford 
the last time he saw the message was when it was 
sent to the Roberts Commission. It should be deter¬ 
mined whether or not the message was there or is 
there now.” 38 

The Hewitt Inquiry took testimony from 
Safford on three separate occasions, the latter two 
dealt with issues not related to the Winds message. 
In its final report, the Hewitt Inquiry reviewed the 
evidence and made two pronouncements on the 
issue. The first was that the “winds code” message 
would have conveyed no intelligence of significance 
which the CNO, Admiral Stark, or Admiral Kimmel 
did not already have. The second conclusion was 
that there was no evidence from any source other 
than Captain Safford that a Winds Execute message 
had been intercepted. The Inquiry noted that even 
Captain Alwin Kramer, in previous testimony, had 
confused the “hidden word message” with the 
“winds code.” The Hewitt Inquiry finding conclud¬ 
ed that the findings from the earlier Army Pearl 
Harbor Board and the Naval Court of Inquiry that a 
Winds message had been sent prior to 7 December 
were based primarily on the testimony of Safford 
and Kramer. It was noted that every other person 
questioned by the various inquiries had denied any 
direct knowledge of the message as Safford had 
described, while others stated they knew of it by 
hearsay only. 

It is important to note that these six hearings 
had been closed to the public. There emerged much 
bipartisan political pressure for open hearings 
on Pearl Harbor. Within days of Japan’s surrender, 
both the Senate and House passed a Concurrent 
Resolution calling for such hearings. Four months 
later, on 15 November 1945, the Joint 
Congressional Committee would begin its hearings 
into Pearl Harbor. The Committee, chaired by 
Senator Alben W. Barkley (D-Kentucky), had issues 
almost from the moment the first gavel was struck. 


Senator Homer Ferguson (R-Michigan) raised an 
objection that the minority members of the com¬ 
mittee had just received thousands of pages of 
material released under the order by President 
Harry Truman to the Executive Department and 
they needed time to review the papers. 39 

The background to this dispute was that on 28 
August 1945 President Truman had issued a mem¬ 
orandum to seven cabinet and office secretaries and 
directors that ordered them to take such steps as 
necessary to prevent release of any information 
regarding “past or present status, technique or pro¬ 
cedures, degree of success attained or any specific 
results of any cryptanalytic unit acting under the 
authority of the United States Government or any 
department thereof.” 40 This was a blanket directive 
meant to protect all aspects of wartime cryptanaly¬ 
sis from compromise and not to hide Pearl Harbor 
records. Two months later, on 23 October, Truman 
issued another memorandum, which specifically 
exempted the congressional hearings from his ear¬ 
lier order and directed the State, War, and Navy 
Departments to make available all material to the 
committee, as well as authorize any employee or 



Senator Alben Barkley. Courtesy U.S. Senate 
Historical Office 
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member of the armed forces whose testimony 
was desired to appear before the committee. 41 

Safford Tells His Story 

Captain Safford appeared before the Joint 
Congressional Committee on l February 1946. He 
introduced his position by entering into the 
records of the hearings a prepared statement, 
which represented his most articulate narrative of 
his version of events. It detailed his assertion that 
the Winds execute message had been intercepted 
and reported to the government. [Exhibit 
#40] 42 It began with these short, dramatic sen¬ 
tences: “There was a Winds message. It meant 
War - and we knew it meant War.” 

Safford’s version of the intercept and han¬ 
dling of the Winds Execute can be summarized as 
follows. On 28 November 1941, OP-20-G had 
tasked numerous navy monitoring stations in the 
continental United States and its possessions in 
Hawaii and the Philippines to listen for the Winds 
Execute message. Safford expected that if such a 
message was to be heard by the navy sites, that it 
would be heard on a Morse code not voice news 
broadcast. 

Shortly before 9:00 AM (EST) on 4 December 
1941, a teletype message (TWX) from the inter¬ 
cept site at Cheltenham, Maryland (Station “M” 
in correspondence), arrived at the operations 
center of the Navy’s code-breaking and transla¬ 
tions section, OP-20-GY. It was a transcription of 
a news broadcast, in Morse, by station JAP 
(Tokyo) transmitted on frequency 11980 kilo¬ 
hertz. The broadcast had been heard at 
Cheltenham at about 8:00 AM and forwarded 
over the wire to OP-20-GY some thirty to forty- 
live minutes later. The intercept, on yellow TWX 
(teletype) paper, was about two hundred words 
long. According to Safford, all three of the expect¬ 
ed Winds code phrases appeared in the middle of 
the text. Safford said these phrases equated to 
“War with England,” “War with the United 
States,” and “Peace with Russia.” In the last case, 


he claimed that the coded phrase for Russia, 
which translates as “North Wind Cloudy” was in 
“the negative form,” though Safford did not elab¬ 
orate on how he reached that conclusion. 

Safford reported that then Lt. Alwin Kramer 
and the GY duty watch officer, unnamed in his 
statement, had brought him the TWX. When he 
entered the office, Kramer told Safford that “This 
is it.” Safford says he interpreted Kramer’s excla¬ 
mation to mean that the intercept indeed was the 
Winds Execute message that everyone had been 
listening for and that it was the “tip-off that would 
prevent the U.S. Pacific Fleet being surprised at 
Pearl Harbor the way the Russians had been sur¬ 
prised at Port Arthur.” 43 Safford noted in his pre¬ 
pared statement that Kramer had underlined all 
three phrases in the text and had penciled (or 
crayoned) in the translations. He added that he 
was not certain of the order and perhaps the 
phrase for England appeared first and maybe 
there was written “No War” for Russia. 44 

Safford continued his story and said that he 
next made sure that the “ ‘original’ of the 
Winds Message (sic)” was sent to Rear Admiral 
Noyes, the Director of Naval Communications. 
(Recall that OP-20-G was part of the Naval 
Communications (OP-20), not the Office of Naval 
Intelligence or ONI). Safford ordered an 
unnamed officer to deliver the paper to Noyes in 
person. He was to “track down” Noyes and not to 
take “no” for an answer. In due course, Safford 
said he received a confirmation that Noyes had 
the message. After that, he recalled that Noyes 
had telephoned the “substance” of the message to 
the War Department, to the “Magic” distribution 
list in the Navy Department, and to the Naval 
Aide to President Roosevelt. Six or seven copies of 
the message/translation were “rushed” over to 
the War Department as soon as possible. Here, he 
says, the navy’s responsibility ended. He added 
that the “smooth” or final translations (presum¬ 
ably with both army and navy serial numbers like 
all other such translations) were distributed at 
noon that same day to the authorized Navy 
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Department officials and to the White House. 
Safford added that he had no reason to suspect 
that the Army would not make a prompt distribu¬ 
tion of the translations of the Winds message. 45 

In earlier testimony to the Hewitt Inquiry, 
Safford maintained that the intercept from the 
morning of 4 December was not to be confused 
with the FCC intercept of the “false” or mistaken 
Winds intercept from the evening of 4 December. 
The FCC had phoned in a report of this broadcast 
to the OP-20-GY watch center about 9:00 PM 
(EST) on 4 December. Safford added that on the 
morning of 5 December, Kramer had been shown 
this particular FCC intercept. When he read it, 
Safford observed, he knew it was not the Execute 
message. He crumbled up the paper and “threw it 
in the waste basket.” 46 

Safford went on to aver that more proof of the 
existence of the Winds Execute Message came on 
15 December when he, along with Kramer, viewed 
the contents of a folder of “Magic” material that 
Admiral Noyes was to present to the Roberts 
Commission, which included the same Winds 
translation. He said that he and Kramer had 
checked over the contents of the folder for com¬ 
pleteness. Safford reported that Kramer had dis¬ 
cussed “these messages” with then Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal for some 
two hours around 10 December while Secretary 
Knox was at Pearl Harbor. Safford wrote in his 
statement that he believed that the translation of 
the Winds Execute message had been given the 
Navy serial number JD-i #7001, because this 
serial number was missing from the files of corre¬ 
spondence and translations for that period. 
Safford’s last comment on the matter of the dis¬ 
tribution of the translation was that it was the 
responsibility of the Office of Naval Intelligence. 
He made the odd statement that he, Safford, had 
no responsibility in the matter after he forwarded 
the original message to Admiral Noyes and later 
made sure that Kramer’s “folder” had the transla¬ 
tions and that they were in order. 47 


Safford then added a new twist to the story 
that upped the ante for the importance of the 
Winds Execute message as a warning mechanism 
for U.S. intelligence. He stated that the message 
also served as a “Signal of Execute” of some sort. 
He believed this “theory” was confirmed when the 
Japanese navy had changed the cipher system of 
the General Purpose Fleet Code system - notated 
as AN-i at the time - on 4 December some seven 
and one-half hours before [our italics] the Winds 
execute was transmitted. Safford added that there 
was only one station JAP broadcast for the 
European region that day and that it coincided 
with change. 48 

Safford claimed that, as a result of the inter¬ 
cept of the Winds Execute message, a number of 
messages were sent out late on 4 December to 
various U.S. naval facilities ordering them to 
destroy excess cryptographic material. [Exhibit 
#40, page 244] In later testimony before the 
Congressional Committee, he also stated that 
Captain Arthur McCollum from ONI had drafted 
a multipage warning message for CNO to send 
out. In this draft was a reference to the warning 
contained in the intercepted Winds message. 49 

In testimony the next day, Safford expanded 
his allegation. He offered another memorandum 
that he had prepared for the Hewitt Inquiry on 14 
July 1945, but that he had withdrawn at the 
“suggestion” that Inquiry’s counsel, Lieutenant 
Commander John Sonnett. In this second memo, 
Safford claimed that Sonnett had tried to get him 
to change his testimony to reconcile “all previous 
discrepancies.” 50 Safford’s memo added that 
Admiral Hewitt had told him that there was no 
evidence of a “Winds Execute” message beyond 
his unsupported testimony. But Safford believed 
that Sonnett had “succeeded in pulling the wool 
over his [Admiral Hewitt] eyes.” 51 

This memo contained another inflammatory 
section: a list of officers “who knew, in December 
1941, that the Winds Execute message had been 
broadcast on (or about) 4 December 1941... 
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although some of them did not learn about it until Oddly, Safford restricted his list to officers 

after the attack on Pearl Harbor.” Among those from the Army and Navy and excluded the civil- 
named were eleven army officers and thirteen ian leadership from the War or Navy 

navy officers and one navy enlisted man. The list Departments, or the White House. He also left off 

included watch officers, linguists, and cryptana- many individuals who had testified at any of the 
lysts like Lt. Colonel Frank Rowlett, who headed earlier hearings and who had heard of the Winds 
the team that solved the Japanese diplomatic Execute message such as William F. Friedman. It 

cipher machine known as Purple, as well as sen- did it not include anyone who might have been at 

ior officers such as Admiral Harold Stark, Chief of the intercept station at Cheltenham where 
Naval Operations at the time, and General George Safford believed the message had been copied. 
C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, United States Army. When questioned further, Safford then named 


The Twenty-Six Government Officials Named by Captain Safford 

Name 

Present Rank 

Station and Duty on 7 December 1941 

George C. Marshall 

General of the Army 

Chief of Staff, U.S. Army 

Leonard T. Gerow 

Lt. Gen., USA 

Director War Plans Division 

Dawson Olmstead 

Maj. Gen., USA (ret) 

Chief Signal Officer 

Sherman Miles 

Maj. Gen., USA 

Director of Military Intelligence 

Clayton Bissell 

Maj. Gen., USA 

War Plans Division (WDGS) 

Otis K. Sadder 

Col., USA 

Army Communications, OCSigO 

Rufus T. Bratton 

Brig. Gen., USA 

In charge, Far Eastern Section, MI 

Rex W. Minckler 

Col. USA 

Chief, SIS, OCSigO 

Harold Doud 

Col. USA 

In Charge, Japanese Section, SIS, OCSigO 

Robert E. Schukraft 

Col. USA 

In Charge, Intercept Section, SIS, OCSigO 

Frank B. Rowlett 

Lt. Col., USA (Reserve) 

Principal cryptanalyst, Japanese Section, SIS, 
OCSigO 

Harold R. Stark 

Admiral, USN 

Chief of Naval Operations 

Royal E. Ingersoll 

Admiral, USN 

Asst, Chief of Navy Operations 

Richard K. Turner 

Vice Admiral, USN 

Director, War Plans Division 

T.S. Wilkinson 

Vice Admiral, USN 

Director, Naval Intelligence 

Leigh Noyes 

Rear Admiral, USN 

Director of Naval Communications 

John R. Beardall 

Rear Admiral, USN 

Naval Aide to the President 

John R. Redman 

Rear Admiral, USN 

Asst. Director of Naval Communications 

Frank E. Beatty 

Rear Admiral, USN 

Aide to the Secretary of the Navy 

Laurance F. Safford 

Capt., USN 

OP-20-G, In Charge Security Section 

Arthur H. McCollum 

Capt., USN 

OP-16-F2, In Charge Far Eastern Section, 

Naval Intelligence 

George W. Welker 

Capt, USN 

OP-20-GX, In Charge, Intercept and Direction 
Finding Section 

L.W. Parke 

Comdr, USN 

OP-20-GY, In Charge, Cryptanalytical Section 

A.A. Murray 

Lt. Comdr, USN 

Watch Officer in OP-20-GY 

H. L. Bryant 

Chief Ship’s Clerk, USN 

Confidential Yeoman in OP-20-GZ 
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more individuals who, at the time, were junior 
navy officers, any one of who he believed might 
have delivered the Winds translation to Admiral 
Noyes that morning. 52 

One more part of Safford’s charge surfaced 
the afternoon of 2 February when he was ques¬ 
tioned about what happened to all of the copies of 
the Winds message translation and the original 
Japanese text. In response to separate questions 
about what happened to the copies of the Winds 
Execute translation and any associated records, 
Safford stated that material had disappeared. He 
added that there was the “appearance” of a con¬ 
spiracy between the Navy and War Departments 
to destroy all of the copies. 33 As to who issued the 
order to do so, Safford backed off from his earlier 
assertion before the Hewitt Inquiry that the 
destruction was carried out under the direct order 
of General Marshall. When asked by the congres¬ 
sional inquiry whether he believed that Marshall 
had ordered the papers destroyed, Safford 
declined to answer. 54 

Examining Safford’s Version(s) of 
Events 

Safford, after two days of testimony and his 
two memoranda, failed to convince the Joint 
Congressional Committee that a Winds Execute 
message had been intercepted and disseminated 
within the U.S. government prior to Pearl 
Harbor. He also failed to persuade the committee 
members that there had been a cover-up of the 
event. Instead, his story and evidence were shred¬ 
ded during the Committee’s cross-examination of 
the evidence supporting his allegations. When he 
had testified before the other panels, aside from 
some queries to seeking more details, Safford had 
never been questioned critically nor had his evi¬ 
dence been examined with any rigor. Still, as was 
reported earlier, even with virtually no skeptical 
questioning, the majority of the prior Pearl 
Harbor investigations harbored some reserva¬ 
tions about Safford’s claim - the major issue 
being that he was the sole source of the allega¬ 


tions about the intercept and subsequent cover- 
up. 

In front of the Joint Congressional 
Committee, though, Safford’s story was subjected 
to a thorough and skeptical scrutiny. In trying to 
defend his version of events, Safford proved to be 
his own worst witness. He certainly was done in 
by his lack of tangible evidence. But, more impor¬ 
tantly, the changing nature of his narrative final¬ 
ly caught up to him, and the congressional inves¬ 
tigators would jump on this. Worst of all for 
Safford, the Committee had access to his original 
letters to Kramer and the transcripts of his testi¬ 
mony before the preceding Pearl Harbor 
inquiries and boards. 

What this evidentiary trail revealed was that 
for the past two years Safford had been changing 
significant details of his narrative of events at 
each hearing. More importantly, as we shall see, 
the cross-examination revealed that he had liter¬ 
ally fabricated the text of the purported Winds 
Execute message of 4 December. He revealed that 
he had taken the code phrases in the original 
message of 19 November 1941 and then present¬ 
ed those phrases as the text of the purported 
Execute message. As he was questioned further, 
more revelations would emerge that would 
expose his story as a construct of conjectures, 
assumptions, and misunderstandings. 

In recent decades, some writers have alleged 
that elements of the U.S. government went 
through enormous efforts, to include a major 
search of records, as well as “hostile” questioning, 
in order to discredit Safford’s claims about the 
intercept and handling of the Winds Execute 
message. 55 Yet this interpretation is simply wrong 
for two reasons. First, the congressional hearings 
gave Safford the best platform from which he 
could make his case publicly. If he passed the 
cross-examination, then his case was solid. 
However, his position withered quickly as his tes¬ 
timony and evidence were challenged and found 
wanting. 
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Secondly, the writers miss the point that 
Safford’s standing within the American crypto¬ 
logic community commanded such respect that 
when he charged that a Winds Execute had been 
intercepted, it had to be investigated completely. 
The cryptologic and intelligence offices of both 
the Army and Navy took Safford’s claim seriously 
and combed all of the relevant records looking for 
any substantiating evidence. Safford even 
received help from other navy officers to conduct 
his own search prior to the congressional hear¬ 
ings. 56 

Another aspect of this records search, which is 
often overlooked, is that both the army and navy 
already had conducted searches for relevant evi¬ 
dence about the Winds Execute a full year prior 
[our italics] to the congressional hearings. In 
September 1944 the navy conducted a search of 
its records for any material concerning an “‘exe¬ 
cute’ to the so-called ‘“Winds” message,” but 
found nothing. This search, by the way, was done 
in response to a memorandum from Captain 
Safford. 57 

The S.I.S. conducted its own search; again it 
was done more than a year before the congres¬ 
sional hearings. That service organized a thor¬ 
ough review of its records beginning in late 
September through October 1944 by order of 
then Colonel Carter W. Clarke as part of his 
review of classified records handled prior to Pearl 
Harbor. A team of five people combed all records 
and found nothing to support the contention that 
a Winds Execute message had been intercepted 
and processed. An index of pertinent translations 
of Japanese was drawn up and studied. Like the 
navy search, nothing could be found to validate 
Captain Safford’s claim 58 

For this review of Safford’s version of what 
happened, it will be simpler to separate the events 
into four parts: the intercept of the Winds 
Execute message; actions taken in the immediate 
aftermath; who saw the intercept or its transla¬ 


tion; and the matter of the missing or destroyed 
records. 

The Intercept of the Winds Execute 
Message 

Before any discussion of whether there was an 
intercept of the Winds Execute message can 
begin, there exists the problem with Safford’s rec¬ 
ollection of which navy monitoring stations had 
been tasked to listen for the transmissions. In his 
February 1946 memorandum to the Joint 
Congressional Committee, Safford stated that he, 
or Commander George Welker, chief of the sec¬ 
tion responsible for actual intercept (OP-20-GX), 
had sent TWX tasking messages to the Navy’s 
monitoring stations at Bainbridge Island, 
Washington, and Cheltenham, Maryland, to lis¬ 
ten for Japanese Morse broadcasts. He added 
that he might have sent the instructions to other 
stations, though he does not name any specifical¬ 
ly. However, in the same statement, he men¬ 
tioned that another site, Winter Harbor, Maine, 
was listening for these broadcasts. He also includ¬ 
ed citations from those three stations monthly 
reports as evidence that they were listening to 
broadcasts. [Exhibit #40, pages 233-4] 

The problem with Safford’s statement is 
twofold. First of all, in a statement from 4 
December 1945 Safford averred that he had sent 
tasking by TWX to five navy sites, including the 
earlier mentioned Bainbridge Island and 
Cheltenham along with Winter Harbor, Jupiter, 
Florida, and Amagansett, New York. In his testi¬ 
mony before the congressional hearings, he reaf¬ 
firmed that these five stations were indeed listen¬ 
ing for the broadcasts, though in his statement, 
he mentions only three sites. The contradiction 
may seem minor, but, within a span of three 
months, Safford had offered three different lists 
of stations. 

The second, and much graver problem, was 
that when the monthly reports of the sites were 
examined, there was no record of any tasking 
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being received from Washington, D.C., except for 
Cheltenham and Bainbridge Island. Statements 
from the radiomen in charge of operations at 
Cheltenham, Winter Harbor, and Jupiter indicate 
that they never received any tasking for the Winds 
message. 59 Their position is correct inasmuch as 
they were never tipped off to the reason for the spe¬ 
cial tasking - the Winds message. Those monthly 
reports from the stations at Cheltenham and 
Jupiter that Safford submitted as evidence of his 
special tasking, actually reflected the mission task¬ 
ing of those sites prior to 28 November, such as the 
Japanese merchant marine broadcast (known as 
MAM) copied at Cheltenham and the Tokyo and 
Osaka broadcasts to Europe monitored by Winter 
Harbor. 60 Further, Lieutenant Commander George 
Welker had told Safford in a letter that he recalled 
no tasking specific to the Winds message was sent 
to the stations that OP-20-G controlled. 61 

Safford’s statement indicated that the Winds 
Execute message was intercepted by Cheltenham 
shortly after 8:00 AM (EST) during a broadcast by 
Japanese station JAP. The intercept was then 
quickly sent in by teletype to the OP-20-GY watch 
section within a half hour. [Exhibit #40, pages 
229-241] Safford also wrote that an unnamed 
watch officer first had shown the intercept to Lt. 
Kramer. According to Safford’s account, Kramer 
underlined the important code phrases - all three 
were present in the text - and wrote in pencil “free” 
translations which were “War with England” 
(including the Netherlands East Indies), “War with 
the U.S.,” and “Peace with Russia.” Kramer came 
into Safford’s office and said, “Here it is. ” [Exhibit 
#40, page 240] 

Safford’s account of the time of the intercept 
contradicted virtually every prior statement he 
made. In his second letter to Kramer, Safford wrote 
that the “Weather Report” was broadcast at 4:30 
AM (EST) on either 4 or 5 December 1941. In front 
of both the Hart and Hewitt hearings, he indicated 
that the intercept occurred on the evening of 3 
December and had been sent to Washington that 


evening when Kramer had verified the text. 62 By 
the time of the congressional hearings, Safford had 
settled on 8:00 AM, 4 December, as the time of 
intercept. Why he had done so, as he explained to 
the Committee, was that just two weeks earlier he 
had reviewed monthly reports from the sites at 
Winter Harbor and Cheltenham. He had seen infor¬ 
mation in the reports which allowed him to postu¬ 
late when the Winds Execute might have been 
intercepted and by which station. Safford never 
detailed what he saw, but information in his state¬ 
ment suggests that he had noted that, according to 
his calculations, both stations could have heard the 
Japanese broadcast station with the call letters 
“JAP,” one of the stations he earlier had speculated 
might broadcast the Winds execute. [Exhibit #40, 
page 251] 

Yet this statement only exacerbated Safford’s 
problem because his postulated time of intercept 
left him with only the possibility it was heard by 
either Winter Harbor or Cheltenham. In his state¬ 
ment of 1 February, he had confidently asserted 
that Cheltenham had intercepted the Winds 
Execute. But here the weight of his previous testi¬ 
mony bore down on him. In his January letter to 
Kramer, Safford had written that the message had 
been heard by both Cheltenham and Winter 
Harbor. But, later in his statement to the Hart 
Inquiry, he left out any mention of the intercept 
site. (Safford claimed that Admiral Hart thought 
the information “irrelevant.”) Before the Naval 
Court of Inquiry Safford did not name a station. 63 In 
front of the Hewitt Inquiry, Safford said he did not 
know what station actually intercepted the mes¬ 
sage, but “guessed” that both sites had the better 
facilities for monitoring for the broadcast. 64 

Yet even Safford’s guess could not hold up to 
scrutiny. In fact, the navy had interviewed the 
radiomen-in-charge of the Cheltenham and Winter 
Harbor stations, D.W. Wigle and Max Gunn, and 
both deposed that their sites had not intercepted 
such a broadcast as the Winds Execute. 65 Finally, 
during the congressional hearings, only a day after 
he presented his statement with the confident 
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assertion that Cheltenham had heard the Winds 
message, Safford was forced to admit to the 
Committee counsel that there was no evidence 
that “Cheltenham got that message.” 66 His 
Cheltenham claim was based solely on a conjec¬ 
ture that Cheltenham theoretically could have 
heard a broadcast by station JAP. 

As for the action inside the OP-20-GY office 
spaces when the message supposedly arrived, 
Safford’s version of those events came under con¬ 
siderable correction from the very people he had 
named as participants. In his 1 February state¬ 
ment, Safford did not name the watch officer who 
brought the intercept to Kramer. However, from 
as far back as early 1944, Safford had claimed that 
at least one of the GY watch officers was a witness 
to the existence of the Winds Execute message. In 
his January letter to Kramer, Safford insisted that 
one Lt. Allan Murray recalled the message, while 
either Kramer or another watch officer, Lt. 
Francis M. Brotherhood, brought the message to 
him. In front of the Hart Inquiry, Safford had 
stated that Brotherhood was on watch on the 
evening of 3 December when the Winds execute 
arrived. Before the Naval Court of Inquiry, 
Safford said that Lt. Murray or “possibly Kramer” 
had come in with the yellow teletype sheet and 
said, “Here it is.” 67 When the congressional coun¬ 
sel asked Safford about the discrepancy in his 
story, he stated that he had testified that 
Brotherhood had brought him the message since 
that officer had told him the message had come 
in. 68 

However, when Murray and Brotherhood tes¬ 
tified to the Hewitt Inquiry, they denied they had 
delivered such a message. Brotherhood recalled 
the FCC mistaken intercept of the evening of 4 
December and that he had notified Admiral 
Noyes that same evening. Murray stated that he 
was the watch officer for the day shift for both 4 
and 5 December. His watch ran from 8:00 AM to 
4:00 PM. He told the Inquiry that he would have 
been aware if any such Winds Execute had 


arrived at the time described by Captain Safford, 
but he stated no such message came in. 69 

Alwin Kramer testified before the congres¬ 
sional committee for almost four days. His ver¬ 
sion of events differed decidedly from Safford’s. 
He recalled that the incident occurred on 5 
December. He had been handed a short piece of 
teletype paper with about two or three lines of 
Japanese text, not the two hundred words Safford 
recalled. He could recall the text in detail, but he 
said that there was only one phrase on it. He 
never underlined it or translated the phrase. Nor 
would he have used the word “War,” since the 
instruction messages never used that word, 
rather the Kana phrase WAGAHOO NO GAIKOO 
KANKEI KIKEN NI HINSURU [Exhibit #7], 
which was translated as “our foreign relations are 
approaching danger.” He added that he had 
looked at the paper for only about ten to fifteen 
seconds. He could not recall whether he had 
entered Captain Safford’s office. He never saw 
that strip of paper again. 70 

Kramer’s testimony leads into the serious 
question of exactly what the contents were of the 
Winds Execute message that Safford believed 
existed. Recall that Safford stated that all three 
phrases appeared in the message. (Safford in his 
statement referred once to codewords - a mis¬ 
leading expression. He later referred to code 
phrases in his statement and always “phrase” in 
his testimony.) He said that the phrases occurred 
during a Morse broadcast. Safford maintained 
that the Winds Execute message did not have to 
be sent in a Voice broadcast. [Exhibit #40, 
page 10] That was true, but it is not the entire 
story. According to the instructions in Japanese 
message No. 2354, the format for the Winds 
Execute in the General Intelligence (Morse) 
Broadcast was the repetition of a single codeword 
- HIGASHI, KITA, or NISHI - five times at the 
beginning and then at the end of the broadcast. 
The code phrases were to be used in the voice 
broadcast. Yet, according to Safford, the code 
phrases, intended for the voice broadcast, 
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appeared in the Morse broadcast. Even more, 
Safford could not verify if the format was correct 
and if the phrases had been repeated at the end of 
the purported broadcast of 4 December. 71 

As far back as his second letter to Kramer, 
Safford had admitted that the format of the 
Winds Execute was “not right.” Yet he could 
never explain why, after the Japanese Gaimusho 
had established two discrete formats for warning 
messages intended for its diplomats, it would 
then send the warning phrases on the Morse 
broadcast when it previously had set up a format 
with single codewords? 

Safford also had claimed that the phrase 
regarding relations with the Soviet Union, KITA 
NO KAZE KUMORI meant “Peace with Russia” 
(or “No War”). In testimony to the Congressional 
Committee, Safford added that it had been 
believed that “ ‘no war’ would be no mention [of 
the phrase], but they [the Japanese] gave a posi¬ 
tive, specific mention as to Russia, but in a nega¬ 
tive sense, which we concluded meant peace, or 
not war as yet.” 72 This interpretation was totally 
opposite the meaning set out by the Japanese 
message No. 2353, in which it is stated explicitly 
that the phrase meant that relations were 
approaching a dangerous point. The absence of 
the phrase from the broadcast was the true “neg¬ 
ative” meaning, that is, no danger to relations. 

Yet Safford’s odd interpretation of the phrase 
KITA NO KAZE KUMORI was not new. Back in 
his second letter to Alwin Kramer, Safford had 
stated that there was a “negative form” of the 
phrase for Russia, KITA NO KAZ KUMORI 
(North Wind Cloudy). He said that this “form” 
was the phrase KISHI NO KAZE HARE. But this 
“negative form” phrase actually was the warning 
phrase for relations with Great Britain, which 
translated to “West Wind Clear.” In later testimo¬ 
ny, he would change his explanation of the format 
for his so-called “negative form.” Before the Hart 
Inquiry in April 1944, he stated that this “negative 
form” was KITA NO KAZE KUMORI, which 


meant, according to Safford, “Neither North 
Wind or Cloudy.” 73 Clearly, this translation of the 
phrase is not supported by the text. During the 
June 1945 Hewitt Inquiry, Safford again was 
challenged on this point, but he managed to avoid 
a direct answer by just restating that KITA, or 
“north,” was the “negative form.” 74 

Safford’s confusion over the meaning of the 
code phrase for Russia revealed the fundamental 
discrepancy at the heart of his claim. It was this: 
In early 1944, as Safford began to construct his 
claim about the Winds Execute message, he real¬ 
ized he could not recall any of the text of the pur¬ 
ported Winds Execute message of 4 December, 
including what open code phrase, or phrases, had 
appeared in it. In fact, it was in Kana and he could 
not read it. Therefore he had to reconstruct the 
entire message, specifically the code phrases. To 
do so, he simply appropriated the three phrases 
from the 19 November message No. 2353 and 
then misrepresented those phrases to the Hart 
Inquiry (April 1944) as the actual text of the 
Winds Execute message. Exactly what text he 
recalled and what he added, Safford was unclear. 
He revealed this ploy before the Army Pearl 
Harbor Board. On 2 October 1944, during his tes¬ 
timony, this exchange occurred: 

General Russell. Now let us turn back to 
the message. From what source did you 
obtain these Japanese expressions or 
words which are found in your evidence 
given to Admiral Hart? 

Captain Safford. I got those from the 
messages setting up the “Winds” code, 
plus my recollection of the events: that 
two came exactly as we expected them, 
that is one for America and for England, 
and also the negative form of the 
Japanese for “North Wind Cloudy.” I do 
not know enough about Japanese to be 
able to give that from memory. I mean, I 
remember that it was exactly what we 
expected to get on those two occasions, 
and garbled up on the Russian business. 
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General Russell. Then the memoran¬ 
dum from which you refreshed your rec¬ 
ollection at that time you testified before 
Admiral Hart, as a matter of fact, was the 
code that you had discovered prior to 
November 28, 1941, [the release date of 
the translation of message No. 2353] 
and that you took that language from 
that Japanese code and compiled from 
recollection the message of December 
4th and gave that to Admiral Hart as 
being the message of December 4th; that 
is the truth? 

Captain Safford. That is correct, it being 
essential or the substance of what we 
were interested in, because there was a 
lot more which was just straight 
Japanese news, and I couldn’t make 
head or tail of it. 75 

This exchange also enlightens the origin of the 
issue of the “negative form” of “North Wind 
Cloudy.” If Safford insisted that all three phrases 
appeared in the purported Winds execute, then 
he had a paradox and that was the fact that Japan 
did not attack the Soviet Union in 1941. 
Therefore, according to the Japanese format, the 
phrase KITA NO KAZE KUMORI should not have 
appeared. So Safford needed to interpret the 
phrase for the Soviet Union in a completely dif¬ 
ferent manner than the original Japanese mean¬ 
ing in order for it to have appeared in his “recon¬ 
structed” Winds Execute message. From then on, 
in order to portray his artificial Winds Execute 
message as valid, Safford had to claim that the 
KITA phrase meant “peace” not war with Russia, 
which flew in the face of the meaning the 
Japanese had assigned to it. 

In essence, Safford, being unable to recall the 
full contents of the Winds message he imagined 
had been sent, simply appropriated the phrases 
from the set-up message of 19 November and 
then presented them as the actual Execute mes¬ 
sage. 


Actions Taken in the Aftermath of the 
Winds Execute Message 

Safford, in his prepared memorandum, stated 
that he had sent the original intercept of the 
Winds message to Admiral Noyes (Director of 
Naval Communications and Safford’s superior 
officer) by a courier. Admiral Noyes’ office was 
one floor up and directly above Safford’s office. 
He told the courier to deliver it to Noyes and not 
to take “no” for an answer. Within a few minutes, 
Safford said he had received a report that the 
message had been delivered. Safford also stated 
that he was satisfied that Noyes had telephoned 
the “substance” of the message to the War 
Department, the “Magic” distribution list in the 
Navy Department, and the Naval Aide to 
President Roosevelt. Six or seven copies of the 
translation were sent to the War Department, 
though a “smooth” (or finished) translation was 
made in the Navy at that time. Safford added that 
he believed the Army had distributed the transla¬ 
tion. Eventually, a translation was made with the 
serial number “JD-i 7001.” Safford also added 
that two urgent messages went out from the CNO 
staff (OPNAV) to various naval facilities in the 
Pacific, which, in view of the critical situation, 
ordered the destruction of certain ciphers. 
[Exhibit #40, pages 242-245] 

Again, like much else from Safford’s state¬ 
ment, his previous statements and testimony 
contradicted his testimony before the congres¬ 
sional hearings about the distribution of the 
translation. In his statement to the Hart Inquiry 
as well as in testimony to the Naval Court of 
Inquiry and the Army Pearl Harbor Board, 
Safford never mentioned sending the intercept to 
Admiral Noyes. Instead he claimed that OP-20-G, 
his office, prepared the smooth translations and 
distributed to the appropriate navy offices such as 
the CNO, the Director of War Plans, intelligence, 
communications, etc. Copies were also sent to the 
State Department, the White House, and the War 
Department. 
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Safford stated that this widely disseminated 
translation had been given the serial of “JD-i, 
7001” on 4 December, but when he had tried to 
locate it he discovered that serial had been can¬ 
celled with out any explanation. However, Safford 
was wrong about the missing serial being 
assigned to the translation. For one thing, he 
could not account for the fact that serial numbers 
subsequent to 7001 had been assigned to mes¬ 
sages intercepted prior to 4 December. A list of 
Navy serial numbers showed, for example, serial 
number “7017” had been allocated to a Japanese 
diplomatic message to Washington that was 
intercepted on 2 December. The translation was 
issued on 3 December - a full day before the pur¬ 
ported Winds intercept. [Exhibit # 45] 76 In fact, 
when Safford testified to the Army Pearl Harbor 
Board, he had admitted that he had no direct evi¬ 
dence that JD-7001 was the serialized translation 
of the 4 December Winds message. At best, he 
said, there was only “circumstantial evidence.” 
When pressed for a better explanation that serial 
“7001” had been issued on 3 December, a full day 
before his purported intercept of the Winds 
Execute message, Safford could reply only that 
“things sometimes got a little bit out as far as put¬ 
ting those numbers on was concerned.” 77 

As for the flurry of warning messages sent out 
as a result of the arrival of the Winds Execute, 
Safford had some part in preparing two messages 
on 4 December sent out to naval bases in the 
Pacific that ordered the destruction of extraneous 
ciphers. What is remarkable about Safford’s 
actions after the intercept of the Winds Execute 
was that he did nothing else. Yet in all of the 
retellings of his narrative, as far back as his state¬ 
ment to the Hart Inquiry in mid-1994, through 
to his memorandum to the Congressional 
Committee in early 1946, Safford emphasized 
that the Winds message meant war, or that Japan 
was committed to war. Before the Hart Inquiry he 
even went as far as to state “We [persons not fur¬ 
ther identified, but likely Naval Intelligence and 
OP-20-G] believed that the Japanese would 
attack by Saturday (December 6), or by Sunday 


(December 7) at the latest. 78 This remarkable sen¬ 
tence is echoed loudly in his 1 February 1946 
memorandum that the Winds message “meant 
war.” 

For all the urgency that Safford evoked four 
years after the purported intercept, at the time he 
did nothing that suggested he saw the immediate 
danger of war. The two cipher destruct messages 
he referred to as being transmitted in response to 
the Winds warning, in reality, were drafted origi¬ 
nally by Admiral Noyes’ office and sent to the 
CNO for release. What is more telling, though, is 
that the CNO had sent out similar messages about 
code and cipher destruction the day before (3 
December) and two days later (6 December). In 
fact, Safford’s selected messages are just part of 
an ongoing effort by the Navy to remove potential 
compromises of excess cryptographic material. 79 
There is no evidence that the alleged Winds 
Execute had any connection to this series of mes¬ 
sages. 

As for the warning message that Captain 
McCollum supposedly was to send to the Pacific 
commands based on the purported Winds mes¬ 
sage, the record did not bear out Safford’s claim. 
When the Congressional Committee asked him 
about the warning message, McCollum explained 
that on 4 or 5 December, he drafted a message to 
the Pacific commands that highlighted recent 
intelligence that suggested, or indicated, that the 
Japanese might initiate hostilities very soon. He 
said he took the message to his superior and then 
on to Admiral Wilkinson, Chief of ONI. 
Wilkinson said that it had to be approved by 
Admiral Richmond Turner, the head of the War 
Plans Division, who was responsible for drawing 
such conclusions from intelligence. According to 
McCollum, Turner edited the warning parts of the 
message and then showed him the warning mes¬ 
sages already sent to Admiral Kimmel. McCollum 
took the edited message back to Wilkinson, who 
told him to leave it. McCollum added that the 
message was not sent. But this was not unusual, 
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he added. Many dispatches had gone unsent; that 
was the prerogative of his senior commanders. 80 

When asked directly whether the draft dis¬ 
patch was related to the Winds Execute, 
McCollum stated that Salford was misinformed. 
He added that Safford’s claims that the drafted 
message had a reference to the Winds message 
and that McCollum had wanted to avoid another 
Port Arthur (a reference to the surprise attack by 
Japan on the Russian Pacific Fleet in 1904) were 
untrue because there was no such Winds message 
in the first place. When Safford was confronted 
with McCollum’s denial, he insisted that he had 
been in Admiral Noyes’ office when Wilkinson 
brought in the message. Safford recalled looking 
its several pages over and seeing the reference to 
the Winds execute. When told that McCollum had 
stated that the draft message was about one-half 
a page, Safford could only claim he had seen a 
multipage one. 81 Safford said that he had phoned 
McCollum late on 3 December and pointedly 
asked him if he was going to send a warning to the 
Pacific Fleet. 8a But this exchange occurred a day 
before the purported Winds Execute intercept. 
Safford also admitted that he had never spoken to 
McCollum after that time; he had assumed that 
McCollum had seen the Winds message. 83 
Admiral Wilkinson stated that there had been a 
draft message that both McCollum and Turner 
had decided it was not necessary to send out. But 
Wilkinson added one interesting note during his 
testimony: that another such message was con¬ 
templated when word of a Winds message first 
came in, but was dropped once the report was 
proven false. 84 This placed the incident on 5 
December and tied it in with the mistaken FCC 
intercept. 

While Safford was limited in what messages 
he could send out, certainly he could have drafted 
some notice to all involved naval monitoring 
sites, and to those of the army and FCC as well 
that the Winds message had been intercepted. Yet 
in his memorandum he records no other action. 
In an earlier memorandum to the Hewitt Inquiry, 


(14 July 1945) Safford stated that this very issue 
of alerting monitoring stations to the intercept 
had come up. He added that, after discussions 
with the head of intercept operations, Lieutenant 
Commander George Welker, it was decided not to 
order a cessation of the collection of Japanese 
broadcast because of the chance that the 
“hidden word/STOP” message might be sent. 85 
Interestingly, though, Safford did not mention 
this story in his statement to the Congressional 
Committee. There is a good reason: in a letter to 
Safford in January 1946, Welker told him that he 
could recall nothing of a Winds message ever 
being intercepted or what was done afterwards 
with it. 86 

Finally, Safford’s actions in processing the 
purported Winds Execute message seem odd in 
view of the prescribed division of effort between 
the S.I.S. and OP-20-G. Recall that the S.I.S. had 
responsibility for processing intercepted mes¬ 
sages on even days. Yet on 4 December Safford 
did not inform the army that the message had 
been intercepted. In both versions of events that 
Safford told, whether he informed Admiral Noyes 
of the intercept or prepared translations of it, in 
neither case did he pass the intercept to S.I.S. to 
produce a translation as was required under the 
standing agreement. He kept it within the Navy 
offices. This action should be contrasted with that 
of Alwin Kramer, who, on 6 December, when 
notified of the arrival of an important Japanese 
diplomatic message - the fourteen-part message 
that ended negotiations - proceeded to call back 
in civilian S.I.S. analysts who had just left to go 
home for the day, to work on the decryption and 
translation. 

The fact is that Safford, aside from some 
undetermined role in the preparation of two mes¬ 
sages to Pacific installations ordering destruction 
of cryptomaterial, did nothing else in response 
when the purported Winds Execute message was 
intercepted, despite his later claims that he recog¬ 
nized that the appearance of the message “meant 
war.” 
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Who Saw the Winds Execute Intercept 
or Translation? 

As with all the preceding parts of Safford’s 
story, his various lists of those “who knew” in 
some way or manner about the Winds Execute 
was a fluid affair with names on one list disap¬ 
pearing from another, while the nature of an indi¬ 
vidual’s knowledge changed over time. 

Safford’s most recent list was one he present¬ 
ed to the Congressional Committee on 2 February 
1945 that included twenty-six names (see page 
65 for list). This list was a copy of the one that had 
been prepared earlier for the counsel of the 
Hewitt Inquiry, Commander John Sonnett, on 14 
July 1945. He explained that these people “knew 
in December 1941 that the Winds Execute mes¬ 
sage had been broadcast from Tokyo on 4 
December, although some of them did not learn 
about it until after the attack on Pearl Harbor.” 

Yet when the Congressional Committee’s 
counsel pressed Safford for more information 
about the names, he was less certain about them. 
For example, during the 2 February 1946 session, 
immediately after he read the names of the twen¬ 
ty-six people who he claimed knew about the 
Winds message, Safford was asked who on the list 
actually saw the message or translation. At first 
Safford said that the named individuals had “seen 
or been told about it.” A committee member 
asked him again if he could verify that the people 
on the list saw the message. Safford backtracked 
and said that, except for Captain Alwin Kramer, “I 
have no knowledge that any of these people saw 
it.” 87 

Of the twenty-six individuals named by 
Safford, twenty-two testified or deposed under 
oath before the many hearings that they had no 
knowledge of the Winds Execute message being 
intercepted before 7 December. (One, Colonel 
John T. Bissell, was mistakenly identified by 
Safford as General Clayton T. Bissell.) Some 
recalled that a mistaken or “false” Winds message 


had come in the week prior to Pearl Harbor. 88 
Many of the witnesses said that they had learned 
of the Winds message only recently from reading 
the papers. No wonder, since prior hearings had 
been held in camera and many of these individu¬ 
als had not been asked to testify. At least one later 
writer tried to transmute these truthful state¬ 
ments into a lie by implying that the common 
response about the newspapers appeared to have 
been scripted. 89 But this aspersion could not 
hold. If there had been no Winds Execute, how 
else could these witnesses learn about it but 
through the papers or hearsay? 

As for the four witnesses that the Congres¬ 
sional Committee did not interview, two, Welker 
and Chief H.L. Bryant, previously had responded 
by letter to mailed inquiries from Safford in 
which he asked them about the Winds message. 
Both Welker and Bryant wrote back to Safford 
that they never knew of such a message being 
intercepted. 90 Interestingly, both had replied to 
Safford before he had supplied their names to the 
committee. As for Commander Parke, Safford 
noted before the Hart Inquiry that he had only 
second-hand knowledge of the message. General 
Olmstead, at the time the Army’s Chief Signal 
Officer, had been in Panama on an inspection trip 
from about 2 or 3 December until 20 December. 91 

Two days later, Safford was asked about the 
claim in his letter to Kramer that there were other 
unnamed people with knowledge of the Winds 
message. The line “No one in OPNAV can be 
trusted,” was read to him. A senator asked him to 
supply the names of those he knew in OPNAV 
with knowledge of the message. Safford refused, 
announcing, “I would prefer not to answer.” The 
committee then queried him about the line, 
“Premature action would only tip off the people 
who framed Admiral Kimmel and General Short.” 
Safford replied that he did not know who framed 
the two officers. He added that he was “referring 
to the War and Navy Departments in general, but 
not to any specific individual I can identify.” 92 
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In his letter to Kramer of 22 January, Safford 
mentioned he had a list of fifteen reliable witness¬ 
es. When the committee asked him to name these 
people, Safford told them that he had given the 
list to the Hart Inquiry, but at this moment could 
not recall one name from the same list. Grilled 
more about this list, Safford admitted that of the 
fifteen, eleven would no longer “make the same 
statements as they did two years ago.” Only four 
- Alwin Kramer, Colonel Moses Pettigrew, 
Colonel Rufus Bratton, and Colonel Otis Sadder - 
could give him (Safford) some support if not com¬ 
plete support. As it turned out none gave him 
support. By the time of the Hewitt Inquiry, 
Kramer had already substantially reversed his 
version of events that once had seemingly sup¬ 
ported Safford. (See section about Kramer, page 
77.) Pettigrew, who was the executive officer of G- 
2 at the time of Pearl Harbor, recalled that he had 
been told on 5 December about a “Winds Code” 
and that subsequent to this, a message had been 
sent to the Army G-2 in Hawaii to get in touch 
with Commander Rochefort about the Winds. 93 
Bratton and Sadder testified that they had react¬ 
ed to the “false” Winds on 5 December. They had 
received notice of a possible Winds message from 
Admiral Noyes on the morning of 5 December, 
but it had turned out to be wrong. Colonel Sadder 
could not have known about the purported Winds 
message until 5 December since was out of his 
office the day before. He was attending a meeting 
of the Defense Communications Board. 94 

The Matter of Missing or Destroyed 
Records 

Safford had made the charge of missing or 
destroyed records an important part of his allega¬ 
tion. It already has been demonstrated previous¬ 
ly in this chapter that the so-called missing trans¬ 
lation of the Winds execute, “JD-i, 7001,” was, in 
fact, assigned a day before the purported inter¬ 
cept of the broadcast. So it was not, as Safford 
believed, the serial of the translations of the 
Winds Execute message. The cancellation of the 
serial was irrelevant. 


Another major charge by Safford, which came 
out in the Hewitt investigation, was the statement 
that General George Marshall had ordered the 
destruction of all records related to the Winds 
message. Safford maintained that William 
Friedman sometime before the Hewitt Inquiry 
had told him this story. 95 When confronted by the 
Congressional Committee counsel as to who told 
him and who else might know about Marshall’s 
order, Safford could tell the counsel only that he 
had never had any conversation with anyone 
other than Friedman about the alleged order 
from Marshall. Safford also was unaware of the 
findings of the Clarke investigation, which had 
already reviewed the basis for the charge and had 
found no evidence supporting it 96 

The Clarke investigation had reviewed this 
incident in detail and had followed the chain of 
the hearsay back to its alleged source. When 
Colonel Clarke asked Friedman from whom he 
had heard this story, he said Colonel Otis Sadder 
had told him this. Sadder, in his turn before the 
investigation, said Colonel Ike (Isaac) Spalding, 
head of Army G-i, or Personnel, at the time had 
told him 97 Spalding told the investigation that he 
had been told the story about Marshall’s order by 
Colonel John T. Bissell, head of Army counterin¬ 
telligence at the time. Bissell had said that certain 
army intelligence papers or files had been 
destroyed after Pearl Harbor. 98 When Bissell tes¬ 
tified to the Clarke Investigation, he said that this 
was not true. He had no access to communica¬ 
tions intelligence material from the S.I.S. He did 
recall that the draft version of the message from 
G-2 to Hawaii about the possibility of sabotage 
had been destroyed shortly after Pearl Harbor 99 

As for Safford’s claim that all the records of 
Cheltenham were missing, this, too, was demon¬ 
strated to be false. What Safford did not realize 
was that the navy’s standard procedure called for 
the periodic destruction of outdated or extrane¬ 
ous material at field stations. Far from being the 
exception, Cheltenham, like all other sites, had 
burned such records regularly. Cheltenham’s 
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records from late 1941 had been destroyed in 
December 1942. [Exhibit #49] 100 The copies of 
intercepted messages, reports, and logs from 
Cheltenham had been shipped to Washington 
and were available for review. 101 

In fact, Safford was being disingenuous when 
he insisted the records had been destroyed. A Lt. 
George W. Linn, who had been one of the OP-20- 
G watch officers during that period - in fact, he 
was the senior officer of the watch and spent day¬ 
time working hours in the GY office area and was 
present on 4 and 5 December - assisted Safford 
in his search for record evidence to support his 
contention. As Linn recalled, Captain Safford had 
decided to search station intercept logs for a copy 
of the execute message. He believed that some 
station had heard it and this would be reflected in 
the logs. As Linn recounted, Safford worked out 
the possible broadcast times and frequencies and 
the monitoring stations that might have heard 
them based on his own estimates of the local 
propagation conditions. Linn would then retrieve 
the microfilm records and check the station 
intercept logs [our italics]. He found nothing. 
Still, Safford believed that Cheltenham had heard 
the message. 102 

Some Observations on Captain 
Laurance Safford 

With all of the skepticism that greeted 
Safford’s claim about the Winds Execute message 
at the congressional hearings and the reserva¬ 
tions expressed about it by some of the preceding 
inquiries, as well as his continued inability to pro¬ 
duce any supporting evidence after a two-year 
search, it is probably fair to ask why Safford stub¬ 
bornly persisted in his claim? One observer, 
George Linn, noted that Safford was not 
“pleased” with the lack of progress in convincing 
the various boards and inquiries of his case. 103 

There is evidence that Safford believed that 
Admiral Kimmel was being treated unfairly and 
blamed totally for the Pearl Harbor disaster. 


Certainly Safford was not alone in his conviction; 
many fellow officers believed Kimmel was a 
scapegoat for the failure in the Roosevelt strategy 
in preventing Japan’s attack. Interestingly, 
Safford admitted to the Congressional Committee 
on 6 February 1946, initially he was very “bitter” 
towards Admiral Kimmel for failing to take meas¬ 
ures to alert Pearl Harbor to a Japanese attack, 
even more so since he believed the 4 December 
warning message from McCollum had been sent 
out. But after he learned of the unsent message, 
the object of his bitterness turned, as he said, to 
the men in the Navy Department and himself. 
Now he felt it was important for him to do every¬ 
thing he could to help Kimmel. 104 Yet does this 
turn of heart explain Safford’s persistence in the 
face of continued skepticism or reservations 
about his allegation or his almost libelous accusa¬ 
tion that General Marshall ordered the destruc¬ 
tion of relevant records? 

Safford’s conversion does not explain satisfac¬ 
torily the lapses in his expertise in areas of radio 
signal propagation, collection, Japanese commu¬ 
nications procedures, and the information avail¬ 
able in the Winds “set up” messages. Yet Safford 
seems to have shrugged off the obvious contra¬ 
dictions and technical errors that permeated his 
statement and testimony. To those outside the 
fields of communications and cryptology, 
Safford’s claim may have appeared solid and 
technically based. Yet when the details of his nar¬ 
rative were examined, many were found to be 
wrong, or in the case of the “negative form” of the 
positive phrase for the Soviet Union, to be simply 
absurd. 

It must be pointed out that Safford was not 
the unambiguously unselfish and solitary hero 
who struggled alone against a government-wide 
conspiracy to sacrifice Admiral Kimmel in order 
to cover up its knowledge of the impending attack 
on Pearl Harbor. Safford was not above trying to 
convince other witnesses they were wrong, as in 
the case of Lieutenant Brotherhood. He may have 
convinced Kramer against the latter’s better judg- 
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ment that an Execute message had been sent. But 
when Kramer changed his testimony, Safford 
portrayed his former colleague as “befuddled.” 105 
Safford also claimed that individuals, such as 
Chief Bryant and Commander Welker, knew 
about the Winds intercept, when, in fact, in pri¬ 
vate correspondence with him they explicitly had 
denied knowing anything about the message. 
Also, Safford readily passed along, without any 
effort to verify it, the charge that General 
Marshall had ordered the destruction of records 
dealing with the Winds message. Before and dur¬ 
ing the congressional hearings Safford had been 
in close contact with the minority (Republican) 
members of the Joint Congressional Committee. 
Admiral Kimmel’s counsel had coached Safford 
on how to answer the committee members, espe¬ 
cially the technique of answering any question 
without giving more information than for which 
he had been asked. This latter ploy was obvious 
during his testimony regarding who had seen the 
Winds message. 106 When everything about 
Safford’s role in the Winds controversy is consid¬ 
ered, he was, according to Henry Clausen, “a 
strange duck.” 107 

The most damaging problem for Safford was 
that a major portion of his version of events and 
many of the details of his evidence continued to 
change over the two and half years from when he 
began his search in late 1943 through to his testi¬ 
mony before the various hearings on Pearl 
Harbor from 1944 to 1946. The glaring differ¬ 
ences in events and details that marked Safford’s 
testimony at each separate inquiry finally caught 
up to him when he appeared before the 
Congressional Committee. The malleable clay 
that was Safford’s evidence was not the stuff upon 
which a solid case could be built. 

In the final analysis, Captain Safford’s “evi¬ 
dence” for the existence of a conspiracy to cover 
up the Winds Execute message simply failed to 
pass muster. He had not encountered such ques¬ 
tioning in any of the previous inquiries or hear¬ 
ings. In those sessions, his testimony and claims 


were accepted, usually with only queries designed 
to elicit more detail. Under the cross-examination 
of the committee’s counsels and its members, his 
case simply disappeared. 

After its hearings, and in considering all the 
evidence from the prior investigations, the Joint 
Congressional Committee arrived at its conclu¬ 
sion about Safford’s story, the existence of a 
Winds Execute message, and the importance of it 
all: 

.... it is concluded that no genuine mes¬ 
sage in execution of the code and apply¬ 
ing to the United States, was received in 
the War or Navy Departments prior to 
December 7, 194i-.it is believed that 
Captain Safford is honestly mistaken 
when he insists that an execute message 
was received prior to December 7, 1941. 
Considering the period of time that has 
elapsed, this mistaken impression is 
understandable. 

Granting for purposes of discussion that 
a genuine execute message applying to 
the winds code was intercepted before 
December 7, it is concluded that such 
fact would have added nothing to what 
was already known concerning the criti¬ 
cal character of our relations with the 
Empire of Japan. 108 

The Case of Captain Alwin Kramer’s 
Changing Testimony 

Here the actions of Captain Alwin Kramer 
need to be addressed. Kramer’s role in the Winds 
controversy is difficult to assess. Some critics find 
his recanting of earlier support for Safford a dark 
indicator of a deep and sinister undercurrent to 
the entire Pearl Harbor controversy. When 
Kramer had testified before the Hewitt Inquiry 
(May - June 1945), he changed the testimony he 
had given previously to the Naval Court of 
Inquiry (July - October 1944). Some writers have 
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suggested that Kramer’s recanting may have 
resulted from pressure from the Navy’s hierarchy 
bent on destroying Safford and discrediting his 
testimony. 

Kramer’s changing testimony went like this. 
On 24 July 1944, in front of the Naval Court of 
Inquiry, Kramer testified that he had been shown 
a message on teletype paper by the OP-20-GY 
watch officer, either on 3 or 4 December. The 
message contained the phrase HIGASHI NO 
KAZEAME, which referred to the United States. 
But Kramer could not name the watch officer who 
had shown him the message. He could not iden¬ 
tify what monitoring station had intercepted the 
broadcast; nor could he recall what Safford did 
with the copy of the text afterwards, though he 
assumed it was shown to Admiral Noyes. This 
vague recollection of events was the sum of 
Kramer’s testimony supporting Safford’s position 
that such a message had been received. 109 

Actually, this statement represented a com¬ 
plete change from his first position regarding the 
existence of a Winds Execute message. Recall, 
when Kramer responded initially to Safford’s let¬ 
ter in December 1943, he had construed Safford’s 
reference to a “Weather Report” to be, in fact, the 
“hidden word” or STOP message of the morning 
of 7 December 1941. He did not recall or refer to 
any Winds broadcast. In fact, it was not always 
clear to Safford exactly what Kramer might have 
seen or known. On 29 April 1944, when Captain 
Safford testified before the Hart Inquiry, he had 
not included Kramer’s name on a list of officers 
who “recall having seen and read the ‘Winds 
Message.’” Instead, Kramer’s name was on a list 
of those officers who should have “some recollec¬ 
tion of the Winds Message.” 110 

When Kramer appeared before the later 
Hewitt Inquiry on the afternoon of 22 May 1945, 
he stated that he had had “no recollection” of the 
Winds message when it was first mentioned to 
him in early 1944. Here he was referring to 
Safford’s second letter from the correspondence 


of December 1943 to January 1944. Kramer 
added that later he was given some details about 
the message. He never mentioned where these 
“details” came from, but it seems likely that 
Safford spoke to him. He recalled that a message 
had been received at the OP-20-GY operations 
center a few days before 7 December. He contin¬ 
ued that he remembered showing it to Safford. 
When asked by the investigating counsel what the 
subject of it was, Kramer replied that it was a 
“winds code message.” He could not recall the 
wording, though. Kramer added that he was “less 
positive of that now than I believe I was at the 
time.” He said he could not recall any overt men¬ 
tion of the United States in the message, only 
maybe Great Britain. 111 

In front of the Congressional Committee on 6 
February 1946, Kramer explained that he recalled 
that on the morning of 5 December 1941, he was 
shown a short TWX sheet with two or three lines 
of plaintext Japanese. He said he did not write on 
the sheet and that he never used the word “war” 
as a translation of the Japanese text. He said that 
he and the watch officer entered Safford’s office. 
He testified that he might have said, “Here it is!” 
but could not remember. At any rate, he said he 
stayed no more than half a minute, after which 
Safford departed for Admiral Noyes’ office. 
Kramer noted that subsequently he never saw 
that message again. In later testimony to the 
Committee, Kramer asserted that originally, he 
had confused Safford’s reference to the “Weather 
report” with the “hidden message” when he and 
Safford had exchanged letters. 112 

As for the story Safford told in which both he 
and Kramer had reviewed the folder of decrypted 
messages for the Roberts Commission that con¬ 
tained the translation of the Winds Execute mes¬ 
sage, Kramer said simply he did not recall it hap¬ 
pening that way. Kramer did remember that 
when such a folder was completed, Captain 
Arthur McCollum from the Office of Naval 
Intelligence had asked him about the erroneous 
first translation of the “hidden word” message. It 
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was included in the folder, and Kramer told 
McCollum that the words “United States” should 
have been part of the correct translation. 113 

When the Congressional Committee asked 
Associate Supreme Court Justice Owen Roberts if 
he had seen a copy of the Winds message, Roberts 
denied having received any such thing during his 
hearings - he actually refused to review the fold¬ 
er of “Magic” material. He later admitted that 
when he had been queried about the message in a 
letter from the Committee he had confused that 
Winds message with a reference to a “wind blow¬ 
ing from the east” contained in the transcript of 
an intercepted commercial radiotelephone mes¬ 
sage from Honolulu to Tokyo by a Japanese 
merchant by the name of Mori who resided in 
Hawaii. 114 

During the hearings, some newspapers had 
reported that Kramer had been confined to 
Bethesda Naval Hospital for health reasons, that 
he was “beset and beleaguered” by the navy brass, 
and that he had been not allowed to have any vis¬ 
itors. The newspapers added in loud headlines 
that prior to the congressional hearings Kramer 
had “disappeared. As it turned out, though, none 
of these stories were true. Kramer had been in the 
hospital prior to the hearings. But, contrary to the 
press, he had been allowed visitors. He stated that 
he had received somewhere between six to eight 
visitors during the weeks he was in the hospital, 
including committee members Frank Keefe (R- 
WI) and Bertrand Gearhart (R-CA) who inter¬ 
viewed him about the Winds message. 115 

In addition, Safford had visited Kramer in the 
hospital, and over chocolates and chess they had 
discussed numerous topics, but nothing to do 
with Pearl Harbor or the hearings. 116 As for his 
supposed “disappearance,” Kramer stated that he 
had been given permission to “subsist,” or tem¬ 
porarily check out of the hospital overnight so he 
could stay with his wife who had arrived to visit 


him. Kramer noted in his testimony that no one at 
any time attempted to influence his testimony. 117 

Considering the permutations in his testimo¬ 
ny and written record - the letters with Safford - 
it is obvious that Kramer, far from recanting his 
testimony, had returned to the same position that 
he had first stated to Safford in his letter of 28 
December 1943. He remembered the “hidden 
word” message of 7 December (and even the 
incorrect first translation), but did not recall a 
Winds message of 4 or 5 December. In his initial 
response to Safford, Kramer had even corrected 
his friend, stating that the message was not as 
indicated - a weather message - but was the 
“one” he delivered on the morning of 7 
December. 118 Whatever Safford later may have 
thought of the significance of the Winds message, 
it appears that, at the time of its purported inter¬ 
cept and translation, as well as even two years 
later, it made no impression on Kramer. 

In a twist to this story, Admiral Kimmel, quite 
possibly tipped off by Safford regarding Kramer’s 
upcoming testimony before the Naval Court of 
Inquiry in 1944, had written to Admiral William 
Halsey to have Commander Kramer write an affi¬ 
davit about the Winds message and send him a 
copy. [Exhibit # 44 ] 119 Kimmel believed that 
Kramer’s statement would help exonerate him. In 
testimony during the congressional hearings, 
Kimmel claimed that if he had learned of the 4 
December Winds message he “would have gone 
to sea with the fleet...and been in a good position 
to intercept the Japanese attack.” 120 

However, Kimmel’s assertion about his prob¬ 
able reaction to a Winds Execute message is diffi¬ 
cult to accept. While he was not oblivious to the 
building crisis in the Pacific and had instituted 
some important precautions - prior to 7 
December he had ordered a number of security 
measures in the fleet and had expanded aerial 
reconnaissance missions - he had failed to act 
directly to his intelligence staff chiefs reports 
about the unaccounted for Japanese carriers and 
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Admiral Husband Kimmel 


the unexpected communications changes by 
Tokyo’s navy on l and 3 December. In fact, he had 
testified that certain of these actions had not undu¬ 
ly alarmed him. 121 It might be asked of Kimmel that 
if the Japanese Navy’s unusual communications 
activities had not prompted him to act, why then 
would he have alerted the Pacific Fleet solely on a 
vague notice to Tokyo’s diplomats of relations in 
danger? 

What the Japanese Said about the 
Winds Execute Message 

Based on the FCC and naval intercept, it is clear 
that the Japanese broadcast the Winds Execute 
message, specifically “West Wind Clear,” on 7 
December (8 December Tokyo time) 1941. 
Japanese sources, though, contradict one another 
as to what time that day they actually broadcast the 
phrase and what coded phrases were sent out over 
the airwaves. However, it is certain from the evi¬ 
dence that the message was sent only on that day 
and possibly into the next, considering the time 
zone difference. 

After the war, military investigators for the 
Advance Headquarters, U.S. Army Forces Pacific, 
Tokyo, searched the extant records of the Japanese 


Broadcast Corporation and interviewed its employ¬ 
ees regarding the transmission of any Winds mes¬ 
sages. The American investigators discovered that 
most of the records of the corporation, like the 
records from most of the departments of the 
Japanese government and the branches of its 
armed forces, had been destroyed in the two weeks 
between Tokyo’s acceptance of surrender terms 
and the arrival of the American occupation 
forces. 122 So the investigators concentrated on 
interviewing the corporation’s employees about the 
coded Winds messages. They did this without 
revealing the source of their information - the 
Winds instructions derived from the decrypted 
messages Nos. 2353 and 2354 of 19 November 
1941. 

Initially, the Japanese radio station workers 
denied knowing anything about the Winds mes¬ 
sages. Contrary to some assertions, these denials 
should come as no surprise. Many Japanese civilian 
government employees had heard rumors that 
Americans would execute “war criminals” and were 
afraid of revealing their participation, no matter 
how minor or tangential, in any prewar govern¬ 
ment activities. This fear was common among 
many Japanese intelligence officials and cryptolo- 
gists. 123 But when confronted with copies of the 19 
November tasking messages, again, without being 
told their source, the Japanese admitted that such a 
code phrase was sent, but not until 8 December and 
that the message was most likely sent on an over¬ 
seas broadcast sometime after 2:30 AM, 8 
December 1941, Tokyo time (7:00 AM, Honolulu 
and 12:30 PM, Washington). 124 

One employee, who was stationed in Rangoon, 
Burma, during late 1941, told investigators that he 
had heard the signal on the voice broadcast on 8 
December at 6:30 AM (9:30 AM Tokyo time and 
2:00 PM, 7 December, Honolulu). Upon further 
questioning, he stated that he had heard only one 
coded phrase, which he could not specifically recall, 
but he believed it to have applied only to Japan’s 
relations with Great Britain. 125 The broadcast time 
that he remembered was a little over six hours after 
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the attack on Pearl Harbor. This recollection coin¬ 
cided with the time the FCC monitors heard the two 
stations broadcast “West Wind Clear” between 
12:00 and 1:00 AM, 8 December, GMT (7:00 PM, 
Washington; 1:30 PM, Honolulu). 

During this same period, representatives from 
the U.S. Navy Technical Mission to Japan inter¬ 
viewed Shinroku Tanomogi, the chief of the 
Overseas Department of the Japanese Broadcast 
Corporation. [Exhibit 35] 126 He told his American 
questioners that at 4:00 AM on 8 December (8:30 
AM, 7 December, Honolulu) he had received a call 
from the Information Bureau of the cabinet that 
Japan was at war and therefore scheduled pro¬ 
grams would have to be rearranged to handle gov¬ 
ernment communiques. 

When the Americans asked Tanomogi about a 
Winds weather broadcast being sent at 1500 hours 
(3:00 PM), he said he had a “vague recollection” 
that there had been one among the reports being 
readied for the news program. However, he added 
that he had not listened to any of the ensuing pro¬ 
grams. The Navy report did not specify in what time 
zone the 3:00 PM reference occurred. If the inves¬ 
tigator meant Tokyo time, then the broadcast 
would have been made six hours after the one heard 
by the FCC, or sometime around 1:00 AM, 8 
December in Washington. If they meant Honolulu 
time, then the broadcast would have been within an 
hour of when the FCC station in Hawaii heard 
“West Wind Clear.” But the time zone was not fur¬ 
ther identified. Tanomogi could not recall for his 
interlocutors if he had heard any coded Winds mes¬ 
sage. 

In i960, in an article in the United States Navy 
Institute Proceedings, Takeo Yoshikawa, the 
Japanese intelligence agent in Honolulu who had 
sent all of the reports about the Pacific Fleet and air 
defenses in Pearl Harbor prior to the attack, stated 
he had heard the Japanese National Broadcast give 
a special weather report on its program at 0800 
(8:00 AM, Honolulu and 3:30 AM, 8 December, 
Tokyo) 7 December 1941. Yoshikawa said that he 


had heard the coded phrase “East Wind Rain,” 
which was sent twice in the broadcast. He added, 
“That this meant that the imperial council in Tokyo 
had decided for war with the United States.” 127 

Another employee of the Japanese Broadcast 
Corporation, Morio Tateno, though, disputed this 
version of events. Tateno claimed in an interview 
that he had read that same news broadcast with the 
inserted Winds coded phrase that Yoshikawa had 
heard, except that the phrase he read was not “East 
Wind Rain,” but “West Wind Clear,” the warning of 
a change in relations with Great Britain. [Exhibit 
# 4 6] 128 

Tateno asserted that he had been told at 2:00 
AM (Tokyo time) to be ready to read a broadcast 
with a special weather report. However, he was not 
given the forecast until the 3:00 AM program. He 
said he read the phrase “West Wind Clear” twice 
during the 3:00 AM and 4:00 AM newscasts Tateno 
did not give the call letters of the station that broad¬ 
cast the program, nor does he mention if any other 
broadcasts were made at his station or any others 
during the rest of the day. This lack of information 
about the broadcast station is important since the 
broadcast time and frequency would have deter¬ 
mined what regions would have heard the trans¬ 
mission of the coded Winds message. While such a 
broadcast might have been intended for North 
America, it is just as likely it would have been 
beamed to Japanese facilities in Southeast Asia. 

If Tateno’s version of events were correct, then 
the news programs would have been heard in 
Honolulu at both 7:30 and 8:30 AM on 7 
December. For Yoshikawa to have heard the pro¬ 
gram at 8:00 AM in Honolulu, it means the broad¬ 
cast would have been made at 3:30 AM, 8 
December in Tokyo. Tateno’s version also conflicts 
with the reports of the Federal Communications 
Commission whose monitors in Hawaii and Oregon 
heard the Winds code phrase several hours after 
the attack, as well as the Navy officers manning the 
intercept site in Hawaii who heard it hours after the 
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strike. 129 Tateno’s version also conflicts with 
Tanomogi’s narrative, which has the special com¬ 
muniques arriving at the station about 4:00 AM 
(Tokyo time). 

Even conceding that the Japanese might have 
sent a Winds Execute thirty minutes before the 
attack does not mean a warning could have been 
sent out by U.S. intelligence. Recall that there was 
no direct link from the coded Winds messages to 
any particular Japanese action or deadline. So the 
warning value was nil. But even if such a transmis¬ 
sion had been heard, if we recall that it took hours 
before the news of the “mistaken” Winds message 
of the evening of 4 December reached the OP-20- 
GY watch center, then any intercept of 7 December 
would have taken hours to process, and then any 
warning would have arrived hours after the attack. 

Still, regarding the evidence from Japanese 
sources, while some information was contradictory 
about the precise timing of the broadcast of the 
Winds code phrase, they all agree that none 
occurred before 7 December. 

What the British and Dutch Radio 
Monitors Heard 

The Americans had not been alone in scouring 
the airwaves listening for the Winds Execute mes¬ 
sage. It was known that the British and Dutch sta¬ 
tions in Southeast Asia also had been listening for 
the Winds code phrases. Did they hear anything? 
The best evidence provided by the Dutch and the 
British indicated that neither had heard any trans¬ 
mission of the Winds Execute message prior to the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. However, two cases 
appeared that merited further investigation. One 
incident suggested there was some slight evidence 
that the British site in Hong Kong may have heard 
a Winds message at some point on 7 December. In 
another case, the Clausen investigation mistakenly 
concluded that such a message might have been 
sent days before Pearl Harbor. 


In early November 1945, the Joint 
Congressional Committee considered the question 
of whether the British or Dutch may have heard the 
Winds execute message. On 5 November the com¬ 
mittee requested that the U.S. Department of State 
query the governments of Great Britain, Australia, 
and the Netherlands if they had any records of the 
intercept of such a message. The next day the State 
Department sent a message to the U.S. embassies 
in London, England, Canberra, Australia, and the 
Hague, Netherlands, that the JCC was interested to 
learn if any of these countries had monitored a 
Winds Execute message between 19 November and 
7 December 1941. The message also laid out the 
particulars of the Japanese Winds format and the 
code phrases and words. [Exhibit #36] 13 ° 

In mid-November the Australian Department 
of External Affairs reported that it had no record of 
such a broadcast, though it noted that not all 
Japanese broadcasts were monitored “verbatim.” 
[Exhibit #37] 131 Over the next six weeks, the 
American embassy in the Hague, Netherlands, sim¬ 
ilarly relayed three messages with the response 
from the Dutch that their Foreign Office could find 
no such records of any intercept of any such Winds 
Execute broadcast, though the note mentioned that 
the records of the East Indies government had been 
destroyed shortly after the Japanese attacked the 
Netherlands East Indies. [Exhibit #38] 132 Safford 
pointed out in testimony to the Hewitt Inquiry that, 
in a private conversation with the former U.S. con¬ 
sul to the Netherlands East Indies, Walter Foote, he 
had been told that the Dutch radio intelligence unit 
had listened for, but had not heard, the Winds 
Execute message. 133 

The British Foreign Office, though, had a differ¬ 
ent story to tell. In its 4 December response, the 
British recounted that while no evidence of any 
such Winds message was received before the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, it noted that the station in Hong 
Kong relayed to Singapore a broadcast “by the 
Japanese that contained messages in code and 
which was received in Singapore six hours follow- 
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ing the attack on Pearl Harbor.” [Exhibit #39] 134 
The Foreign Office reported to the American 
embassy that the text of the “code” currently was 
unavailable, but could provide it if asked. There is 
no record that the committee asked for any further 
information from the British. 135 

The embassy in London did relay two further 
British responses on the matter. The first, dated 15 
December 1945, merely stated that a Foreign Office 
“Japanese expert” had met with the embassy staff 
and repeated that no “such [winds] messages” had 
been heard prior to 8 December, but that the inves¬ 
tigation was still ongoing. A final message from 31 
January 1946 stated that the Foreign Office had 
completed its search and had “drawn a complete 
blank.” 136 

What had happened at the British sites in the 
Far East was this. At about 8:10 PM (GMT or 
2010Z; 9:40 AM in Honolulu) on 7 December 1941, 
the British intercept station in Hong Kong heard a 
broadcast that it reported as signifying that “[a] 
severance of Japanese relations? admitted immi¬ 
nent. ” [Exhibit #5i] 137 While the text of the actual 
intercepted broadcast is unknown, the vague word¬ 
ing of the Hong Kong report suggests it possibly 
was based on a Winds Execute code phrase - “West 
Wind Clear.” A later history of the British Far East 
communications intelligence organization, The 
History of HMS Anderson, stated that it was the 
Winds broadcast that Hong Kong monitored and 
that references to both “East” and “West” were 
heard. (Singapore did not hear it due to “ionos- 
pherics.”) The problem with this assertion is that 
this portion of the history was written without 
recourse to records, which had been destroyed 
when the FECB was shut down and withdrew from 
Singapore before its capture by the Japanese. 138 
The actual message relayed from Singapore to 
London carried no statement as to whose relations 
with the Japanese were being severed. The most 
reasonable assumption was that this warning 
referred to Great Britain. 


Interestingly, almost three hours earlier, 
Singapore had notified London of an intercept in 
which Tokyo had informed “all Consulates that 
relations between Japan and Great Britain and 
United States are critical.” Singapore added that 
the message was derived from codeword[s] from 
table for warning telegram.” This was a reference to 
the table of codes for the “hidden word” message. 139 

Singapore relayed the information about the 
severed relations intercepted by Hong Kong to 
London at 11:12 PM (GMT or 2312Z) on 7 
December 1941. It was received in London at 1:13 
AM (GMT or 0113Z) on 8 December 1941. The 
British had told the Americans at the London 
embassy in 1946 that the message had been heard 
six hours after the attack on Pearl Harbor. If we 
convert the time that London received the message 
to the time zones of Washington and Honolulu, 
then the broadcast was sent at 6:12 PM 
(Washington) and 12:42 PM (Honolulu) on 7 
December, well after the attack. This time is within 
an hour and fifteen minutes of when the FCC heard 
the “West Wind Clear” code phrase. 

But the British report was mistaken. The trou¬ 
ble was that Hong Kong had heard the broadcast at 
8:10 PM (GMT or 2010Z). If we take this time as the 
correct time of the intercepted broadcast, then the 
concurrent times in Washington and Honolulu 
would have read 3:10 PM and 9:40 AM, respective¬ 
ly. Still, even with the difference accounted for, the 
intercept of the possible broadcast of the Winds 
Execute occurred more than an hour and forty-five 
minutes after the attack on Pearl Harbor had 
begun. 

There was one more claim that the British may 
have heard a Winds Execute message prior to 7 
December. This one arose during the investigation 
conducted by Henry C. Clausen, the counsel from 
the Judge Advocate General Division, for Secretary 
of War Henry Stimson from 23 November 1944 to 
12 September 1945. During his investigation, 
Clausen had received some material from the 
British Secret Intelligence Service (S.I.S. or MI-6). 
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One of the items was a 3 December 1941 message 
from the S.I.S. representative in Manila, 
Philippines, Gerald H. Wilkinson, a businessman 
who worked for Theodore H. Davis & Company, to 
the S.I.S. agent in Honolulu, Henry Dawson. 
[Exhibit #52] 14 ° 

The message consisted mostly of intelligence 
about military developments within Indochina. 
Item “C” was the important point which caught 
Clausen’s eye: 

C. Our considered opinion concludes that 
Japan invisages (sic) early hostilities with 
Britain and U.S. Japan does not repeat not 
intend to attack Rnssia at present but will 
act in South, (our italics) 

You may inform chiefs of American intelli¬ 
gence and naval intelligence Honolulu, 
cc: Col. Bicknell, Mr. Shivers, Capt. 
Mayfield 141 

Clausen, who had recently been cleared to view 
Ultra material as part of his investigations was curi¬ 
ous about the source of information behind Item 
“C,” that projected Japanese operations to the 
south while avoiding any action against Russia. 
Clausen was familiar with Safford’s story, especial¬ 
ly that the purported Winds Execute message also 
meant peace with Russia. Was the British state¬ 
ment based on ULTRA information, possibly either 
the Winds Execute message or any of Tokyo’s 
orders to destroy codes? 142 The issue remained 
unresolved for Clausen in late July 1945. In his 
interim report to Stimson dated 1 August 1945, he 
had stated that British sources had never intercept¬ 
ed a [Winds] implementation message. 143 

Sometime in early August, Clausen interviewed 
Gerald Wilkinson and asked him about the source 
of intelligence in that passage from the 3 December 
message. Wilkinson had no idea; he merely passed 
along the information he had received. Clausen 
then queried the British government about the 
source. His question produced a response on 31 


August from the GC&CS that stated “Colonel 
C[lausen] anxious to know basic source of Para. C 
of telegram of December 2nd [3 December in 
Hawaii], and in particular whether this was in ‘spe¬ 
cial category.’ In point of fact Para. C was based on 
a B.J. Wilkinson was unaware of source...” 
[Exhibit #53] 144 A ‘B.J.’ stood for “Blue Jacket” 
and was the British shorthand way of referring to 
translations of decrypted diplomatic messages. 

Armed with this reply, Clausen amended his 
previous interim report which then appeared in the 
Army’s Judge Advocate General’s Supplementary 
Statement of 12 September 1945. It read: “The 
source of this intelligence was a British intercept of 
a Japanese diplomatic message which could have 
been based (our italics) upon a Japanese execute 
message to the ‘Winds Code,’ or some equivalent 
message.” 145 The Statement later repeated the com¬ 
ment, but referred to Clausen’s finding as a “possi¬ 
ble inference” that the Winds code would have 
formed the basis for the British Intelligence Service 
dispatch from London to Manila and then on to 
Honolulu. 146 

There was a problem, though, with Clausen’s 
conclusion: the British message occurred well 
before the date of 4 December, when Safford 
claimed the Winds Execute had been sent. The 
Wilkinson message had been sent to Honolulu on 3 
December, a full day before Safford’s purported 
Winds Execute was heard. Furthermore, the infor¬ 
mation from Wilkinson probably originated in 
London. Either the GC&CS or MI-6 probably com¬ 
posed the message, which means that, at the very 
least, the intelligence was available no earlier than 
2 December. This is what the congressional hear¬ 
ings concluded after reviewing the record of trans¬ 
lations. The source of the British information most 
likely was a 1 December Japanese diplomatic mes¬ 
sage from Tokyo to Hsinking, China, that read in 
part, “great care shall be exercised not to antago¬ 
nize Russia.” [Exhibit #54] 147 
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The Winds Controversy Resurfaces: 
Ralph Briggs’ Claim 

The Winds controversy virtually disappeared 
after the conclusion of the Joint Congressional 
Committee hearings. Some of Safford’s supporters 
kept alive his version, but the general trend for his¬ 
tories of Pearl Harbor written during the next three 
decades tended to relegate the matter of the Winds 
message to the role of a curiosity or a mistake on 
the part of Safford. But this was to change in the 
late 1970s with the appearance of another source 
that claimed there had been a Winds Execute mes¬ 
sage prior to Pearl Harbor, and, furthermore, this 
source actually had copied it. Within a few years the 
Winds controversy returned as part of a renewed 
interest in the charge that the Roosevelt adminis¬ 
tration conspired to cover up the disaster at Pearl 
Harbor. 

The source behind this new charge about the 
Winds execute was a former OP-20-G intercept 
operator by the name of Ralph Briggs. Briggs was a 
veteran radio intercept operator, one of the first 
trained to copy Japanese Morse communications as 
part of the legendary OP-20-G “On The Roof Gang” 
(OTRG). In December 1941 he was a Morse inter¬ 
cept operator stationed at the navy monitoring sta¬ 
tion in Cheltenham, Maryland, about fifteen miles 
east of Washington, D.C. One of the targets he 
copied was Japanese Morse commercial and mer¬ 
chant marine broadcasts. 148 

In 1977 a navy historian interviewed Briggs. In 
the interview Briggs said that “On watch on the 
evening of the mid-shift of 4 December [which 
means he had begun work late on the evening of 3 
December and finished his shift sometime between 
4 and 6:00 AM on 4 December.]...I picked up 
[tuned in on his radio] on schedule the Orange 
[Japanese] weather BAMS broadcast circuit [mer¬ 
chant ship broadcast]...I soon discovered that I had 
copied HIGASHI NO KAZEAME, which in 
Japanese means “East Wind Rain.” And also meant 
a break between the United States and Japan.” 149 


Briggs stated that the intercepted message had 
been forwarded to the operations center (GY) at 
OP-20-G Headquarters in Washington via leased 
teletype line (TWX). Briggs added that he had sent 
the intercept to headquarters after telling his shift 
supervisor, whom Briggs never identified in his 
interview but referred to him only as “DW,” had 
agreed to Briggs’ decision over the phone. 

In a 1986 article in a navy cryptologic veterans 
newsletter, Cryptolog, Briggs embellished his orig¬ 
inal story from the interview nine years earlier with 
more telling and provocative details. Briggs claimed 
that just a few days after he had intercepted the 
Winds message, Captain Safford had sent a “huge 
bunch of roses” with an attached note that read 
“Well Done.” Attached to this bouquet was an enve¬ 
lope that contained a classified note from Safford 
that expressed his appreciation of the station’s 
work. 150 

Briggs stroked the fires of conspiracy by claim¬ 
ing that in i960, while stationed at the Naval 
Security Group (a successor organization to OP-20- 
G) records center in Crane, Indiana, he had 
reviewed the files of the Cheltenham station. When 
he checked the files for 4 December, he found they 
were missing. He said that he wrote a note on the 
daily intercept log for 4 December that, “all trans¬ 
missions intercepted by me between 0500 (5:00 
AM) and 1300 (1:00 PM) on the above date [of the 
log sheet for 4 December] are missing from these 
files & that these intercepts contained the Winds 
message warning code...” [Exhibit #48] 151 

Briggs’ claim was fresh fodder for the Pearl 
Harbor conspiracy advocates. When his story was 
added to Safford’s old narrative, the result suggest¬ 
ed that perhaps the Winds Execute message had 
been intercepted, processed, and disseminated 
throughout the Roosevelt administration. The lack 
of records could be credited to the conspiratorial 
cover-up performed by unnamed individuals at the 
behest of unknown leaders. Whatever gaps existed 
in the narrative of conspiracy could be filled in with 
insinuation and questions. It took only a few years 
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for the books to appear with Briggs’ story a new fea¬ 
ture. 

Two books appeared in the early 1980s that fea¬ 
tured Briggs’ story. These were John Costello’s The 
Pacific War, 1941-1945 (1981) and John Toland’s 
Infamy: Pearl Harbor and its Aftermath (1982). 152 
Costello discussed the Winds controversy in an 
appendix to his book. He averred that Safford’s fail¬ 
ure to convince people of the cover-up was due 
largely to his inability to get “backing of powerful 
[naval] flag officers.” 153 Costello also referred to 
Briggs’ statement that he had copied the Winds 
message in question. In the end, though, Costello 
backed off from claiming that a full conspiracy 
existed, adding that there was little evidence that 
the message had been sent, just the testimony of 
Safford and Briggs. But Costello left the matter tint¬ 
ed with a hue of suspicion when he wrote that the 
issue of the purported missing warning message 
suggests “the lengths most senior level officers in 
Washington might have been prepared to go to 
cover up what could be construed as a fatal omis¬ 
sion in not passing on vital intelligence.” 154 It is not 
clear if Costello meant the missing “Winds” mes¬ 
sage or the warning message Admiral Noyes was 
prepared to send to Kimmel, but did not send. 

Toland, in his narrative of events, similarly 
rehashed all of Safford’s charges, cloaking them in 
the fabric of a massive government-wide conspira¬ 
cy. Toland added Briggs’ dramatic wrinkles to the 
story, treating them as a major part of his narrative. 
In Toland’s version, Briggs stated that he had been 
in contact with Safford during the congressional 
hearings. He had admitted he had copied the 
Winds message, and then offered to testify to this 
effect. However, according to Briggs, his command¬ 
ing officer intervened and ordered him not to get 
involved. Briggs said that this order had originated 
from “someone” on the JCC staff. 155 

Seaman Briggs’ story simply was too full of 
holes to hold up to much scrutiny. For one thing, he 
could not pin down the circumstances of his inter¬ 
cept of the Winds Execute message. In his inter¬ 


view, he said that he had worked the midnight shift 
from 3 to 4 December. Such a shift would have 
begun late on the evening of 3 December, probably 
9:00 or 10:00 PM, or even as late as midnight. It 
would have ended around 5:00 or 6:00 AM on the 
morning of 4 December. Yet a few pages later in his 
interview, he says that all transmissions copied by 
him between 5:00 AM and 1:00 PM on 4 December 
were missing. This statement suggests that he 
worked sixteen straight hours across two shifts. 
Now, it was not unusual for navy intercept opera¬ 
tors to work two eight-hour shifts in one day, but 
they were separated by a break of eight hours. 156 In 
fact, Briggs was working eight-hour shifts at 
Cheltenham, according to the log he supplied 
Toland. 

Interestingly, for someone who claimed to have 
copied such an important message, he could recall 
no details of it. He could not explain at what time he 
copied the Execute code phrase, how long the 
transmission was, what station (callsign) sent it, or 
what frequency he heard it on. Briggs tried to claim 
that the station was transmitting somewhere 
between 13 and 15 Megahertz (MHz). Yet this is not 
near Safford’s claimed frequency of 11 MHz and 
quite far from the 9 MHz on which the FCC heard 
the actual broadcast. 

Briggs did say he heard the weather broadcast 
on what he called the “Orange” weather BAMS 
broadcast. BAMS was an acronym for the 
Broadcast to Allied Merchant Ships, a broadcast 
message system intended for all Allied merchant 
ships. What he really meant to describe what he 
was monitoring was the MAM. The MAM was a 
term U.S. Navy operators used to describe the 
Japanese merchant ship broadcast, which was sim¬ 
ilar in some ways to the “BAMS” system. One of the 
distinguishing characteristics of the Japanese sys¬ 
tem was that the trigraph “MAM” was used often as 
the general callsign for all Japanese merchant 
ships. The MAM system was a worldwide broadcast 
for Japanese merchant ships, which carried 
encrypted traffic, as well as shipping information 
such as notice to mariners and weather reports. 
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There may have even been regular transmission of 
short news programs in Morse sent to the ships. 

However, Briggs’ intercept story is contradicted 
by the Winds instruction messages. The code 
phrases and words were to be sent in a strict for¬ 
mat. If they were to be sent in Morse, they would 
appear on the overseas commercial news broad¬ 
casts and only as a single word sent five times at the 
beginning and end of the broadcast. If the code 
phrases, such as HIGASHI NO KAZAME, were to 
be used, they would appear only in the voice broad¬ 
cast. Most importantly, there was no provision in 
the instructions for transmission over the merchant 
shipping broadcast. 

In his 1986 article, Briggs claimed that the mys¬ 
terious “DW” could substantiate his claims. 
However, “DW” was no mystery man after all. He 
was D.W. Wigle, who, at the time in December 
1941, was Cheltenham’s radioman-in-charge of 
operations at the site. As mentioned previously in 
regards to Safford’s claim that he had sent tasking 
to Cheltenham, Wigle had contributed a statement 
to the congressional hearings in which he stated 
that he had never received any tasking from OP-20- 
G to monitor for a Winds Execute message and that 
Cheltenham had no assignment to copy Japanese 
Morse news broadcast except on an opportunistic 
basis. Cheltenham’s primary missions were 
German naval and European diplomatic communi¬ 
cations. The lowest tasked mission was Japanese 
merchant marine broadcasts. 157 

The major problem with Briggs’ statement was 
that, since he claimed to have copied just the one 
phrase, “East Wind Rain,” this would have contra¬ 
dicted Safford’s claim that all three phrases had 
been part of the broadcast. It would have been dif¬ 
ficult to have Briggs testify, as Briggs’ claimed 
Safford wanted him to do, if his story did not match 
Safford’s. As for being ordered not to testify, the 
truth was that, if the committee had known of his 
story, it would have subpoenaed him to appear. The 
Republican members of the committee, especially, 
would not have let the opportunity slip by. The 


committee got whomever it wanted to appear. In 
fact, in one case, a former naval aide to President 
Roosevelt who was serving at sea aboard the USS 
Indiana at the time of the hearings was subpoe¬ 
naed. He was flown back to Washington to testi- 
fy.'= s 

Finally, the fact that Briggs discovered that 
Cheltenham files were gone was not extraordinary 
at all. Most of the site’s papers had been destroyed 
in 1942 as part of the standard destruction proce¬ 
dures for all noncurrent records. 159 In fact, all navy 
field sites had performed periodic destruction of 
noncurrent records during the war. Cheltenham’s 
files from late 1941 had been burned in December 
1942 [Exhibit #49] 160 (Since 1941, the copies of 
the intercepted messages used in histories and as 
exhibits for the JCC Hearings have come from files 
located in OP-20-G headquarters in Washington. 
These files had been sent to Washington from the 
field sites. Station logs and other papers that were 
to be retained were shipped to the Navy’s record 
facility at Crane, Indiana.) 

Whatever Briggs had in mind when he came 
forward with his claim, in the end he could not sup¬ 
port it with any concrete evidence. During his inter¬ 
view, he had stated that he had located the 
Cheltenham intercept log for 4 December at the 
Crane records facility. He said he had handwritten 
a statement about the missing files on the log. 
However, the log sheet he wrote on was the one for 
2 December 1941. That log indicated that he had 
worked the morning/day shift at Cheltenham from 
5:00 AM to 1:00 PM that day. The log noted that he 
(identified by operator sign “RT”) had copied press 
broadcast for the entire day and not the Japanese 
MAM broadcast as he had claimed. [Exhibit 
# 50 ] 161 

The Winds Execute: The Final Casting 

There was a Winds Execute message. But it did 
not occur, as Captain Safford believed. We have 
seen that the message and the circumstances sur¬ 
rounding its “intercept” was fabricated. Safford 
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could not recall the text of the illusory message, so 
he appropriated the three phrases of the Winds 
instructional message of 19 November and present¬ 
ed them as the authentic text of the Execute mes¬ 
sage. Of course, this manufactured message left 
him with a contradiction concerning the coded 
phrase for the Soviet Union, which he then tried to 
explain away with a convoluted reading of the orig¬ 
inal Japanese instructions. 

At the same time, his claim that the navy site at 
Cheltenham, Maryland, intercepted the Execute 
message was based solely on his conjecture, which, 
in turn, was based on technical projections of pos¬ 
sible propagation paths of these broadcasts and 
what East Coast station might have heard the trans¬ 
mission from certain Japanese broadcast stations. 
It has been demonstrated that Cheltenham, and all 
of the other East Coast sites, never received any 
tasking to monitor for the Winds Execute message. 
Nor had they monitored any Execute message, 
Ralph Briggs’ unsupported and contradictory 
claims notwithstanding. 

As for Safford’s reaction to the arrival of the 
Winds Execute message, there was a major gap 
between what the record showed he did and what 
he later claimed he did, specifically authoring warn¬ 
ing messages, or having seen such messages in 
draft form. In fact, he did nothing beyond assisting 
in some fashion with the drafting of messages to 
outlying U.S. Navy Pacific stations to destroy excess 
cryptographic material. It has been demonstrated 
that this series of messages was part of an ongoing 
set of messages that had begun to go out three days 
before the purported Winds Execute message was 
sent. There is nothing in the record, either from 
Safford himself or from any other person with 
knowledge of events that suggests such a message 
arrived and had an effect on subsequent actions. 

There is evidence that the sum of the previous 
week’s events had spurred Commander McCollum 
to draft a warning message to Pacific commands, 
but this message was not sent. Yet it had nothing to 
do with Safford’s Winds Execute message. At the 


same time, the claim that Colonel Otis Sadder 
drafted a similar message also fails to pass muster. 
As has been shown, Sadder was reacting to the mis¬ 
taken or “false” Winds message of the evening of 4 
December. The impetus for Sadtler’s message 
appears to have faded when the 4 December FCC 
intercept was revealed to have been a mistake. 

Safford also claimed that either twenty-six or 
fifteen people, depending on which one of his lists 
one consulted, saw or had knowledge of his alleged 
Execute message. These two lists were largely com¬ 
plementary and did not include other individuals 
that Safford claimed in later testimony who also 
might have known of the message. The names on 
these lists, in fact, were the product of guesswork 
only, and were not based on direct knowledge of 
who might have had knowledge of the message, or 
saw it. His lists were projections based upon the 
standard distribution of “Magic” translations with¬ 
in the government at the time. Interestingly, indi¬ 
viduals who saw the “Magic” translations regularly, 
such as President Roosevelt and Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, were absent from his lists. 

A Winds Execute message was sent on 7 
December 1941. The weight of the evidence dis¬ 
cussed earlier indicates that one coded phrase, 
“West Wind Clear,” was broadcast according to pre¬ 
vious instructions some six to seven hours after the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. At least one Japanese wit¬ 
ness claimed the broadcast occurred perhaps a half- 
hour prior to the attack, but this cannot be verified 
anywhere else. It is possible that a British site may 
have heard the broadcast within one to two hours 
after the attack, but this only substantiates the anti- 
climactic nature of the broadcast. 

In the end, the Winds Code never was the intel¬ 
ligence indicator or warning that it first appeared to 
the Americans, as well as to the British and Dutch. 
In the political realm, it added nothing to then cur¬ 
rent view in Washington (and London) that rela¬ 
tions with Tokyo had deteriorated to a dangerous 
point. From a military standpoint, the Winds coded 
message contained no actionable intelligence either 
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about the Japanese operations in Southeast Asia 
and absolutely nothing about Pearl Harbor. In real¬ 
ity, the Japanese broadcast the coded phrase(s) 
long after hostilities began - useless, in fact, to all 
who might have heard it. 
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Afterword: 

The Winds Message, American Cryptology, and History 


The Impact and the Intelligence Value 
of the Winds Messages 

Within the tempest of controversy about the 
nature and amount of available intelligence, espe¬ 
cially communications intelligence, and its dissem¬ 
ination prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor, the 
Winds message imbroglio should have been no 
more than the smallest eddy. The purpose of the 
messages, as indicated in the instructions of 19 
November, was limited. The alerts were intended 
merely to warn Tokyo’s diplomats that relations 
between Japan and the United States, Great Britain, 
or the Soviet Union were “in danger.” If such a situ¬ 
ation had arisen at the time that warranted an alert, 
then Japan’s diplomats would be warned via speci¬ 
fied open code phrases or words sent within voice 
or Morse news broadcasts. Upon hearing these 
phrases or words, Japanese diplomats were to 
destroy their holdings of cryptographic materials 
and classified or sensitive papers. 

In light of the generally poor state of relations 
between Tokyo and Washington that had existed at 
least since the late 1930s, whatever information 
could have been gleaned from the open code phras¬ 
es or words themselves added nothing concrete to 
an understanding of the grave situation that existed 
between both countries. Nor could these phrases or 
words have provided any clue whatsoever to specif¬ 
ic Japanese plans or intentions in the Pacific region. 
As we have seen, there simply was not one shred of 
actionable intelligence in any of the messages or 
transmissions that pointed to the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Safford’s postwar claim notwithstanding. 
Finally, as we have seen, further instructions about 
the destruction of cryptographic material contained 
in messages sent to Japan’s diplomats after 28 
November, when the contents of the Winds instruc¬ 
tions were known to the Americans, contradicted, 


or even superseded some, if not all, of the directions 
found in the two Winds instructional messages of 19 
November. 

Many American cryptologists and intelligence 
officers considered the messages as a very impor¬ 
tant indicator of a possible impending break in 
U.S.-Japan relations, a sort of “road sign” that 
pointed to the next move by Tokyo. To give them 
their due, this view initially was a valid interpreta¬ 
tion. The subtleties of diplomatic expressions in the 
Japanese language were difficult as best; the action 
of burning cryptographic material and other sensi¬ 
tive papers indicated, at the very least, a crisis in 
relations was imminent, most likely a break leading 
to war. 

Yet, as we have seen, in the days after 28 
November, when the translations of the Winds set 
of messages became available, the Gaimusho sent 
many new instructions to its diplomats regarding 
the immediate destruction of cryptographic materi¬ 
al. While not all of the messages that contained the 
new directions were decrypted and ready prior to 7 
December, enough of them had been exploited to 
suggest that Tokyo, to some degree, had begun to 
supersede or contravene the orders contained in the 
Winds messages. While, in one message, Tokyo 
reminded stations to hold onto the Winds and “hid¬ 
den word” codewords and phrases, the case of the 
HARUNA code message illustrates that the destruc¬ 
tion of cryptographic material was underway 
almost a week prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
The new destruction proscriptions seem, at the 
least, to have reduced the singular importance 
attached by the Americans to the Winds messages. 
That the Winds execute was sent after hostilities 
began (or, according to one Japanese source, possi¬ 
bly at the time of the attacks) demonstrated that 
this method to warn Japanese diplomats clearly 
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was secondary to other warning vehicles, notably 
the STOP message. For the Americans, the Winds 
Execute never proved to be the indicator of 
impending hostilities. 

The “hidden word” or STOP message ultimate¬ 
ly may have been Tokyo’s choice for the covered 
code warning of its diplomats. The message that 
contained the instructions and codeword list had 
been transmitted to Japanese diplomats around the 
world. Yet, even this method’s role may have been 
overstated in the final accounting of events. While 
the “hidden word” message was transmitted sever¬ 
al hours prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor, the 
only addressees on the cable intercepted by Station 
“S” were Japanese diplomatic facilities in North 
America and Cuba. American cryptologists did not 
know if similar “hidden word” messages had been 
sent to Japanese diplomats elsewhere. 

The contents of the actual “hidden word” mes¬ 
sage intercepted by the Americans proved to be no 
more enlightening than the Winds Execute that was 
sent hours after the war started. The code list, 
which was available to the Americans by 2 
December, contained coded phrases and words that 
could be used by the Gaimusho to warn its diplo¬ 
mats of specific impending hostilities, such as 
KASHIWAGI, or “We are commencing military 
action against...” Yet the code word that Tokyo sent 
in the STOP message of 7 December was HAT- 
TORI, or “Relations between Japan and...are not in 
accordance with expectations.” This plain text 
phrase added nothing to what already was known 
in Washington from the Purple decrypts. The “hid¬ 
den word” message also did not warn of an attack 
on Pearl Harbor. 

What the Winds Messages Tells Us about Pre- 
War American Cryptology 

The Winds messages may not have been useful 
warnings or intelligence indicators, but the manner 
in which the American Army and Navy cryptologic 
agencies handled them, the appreciation of their 
role and especially the subsequent search for the 


Winds Execute version, illustrated much about 
those two organizations and their operations prior 
to the war. The Japanese messages - circulars No. 
2353 and No. 2354 - were like radioactive tracers 
which a physician tracks to locate problems in a 
patient’s body. The reaction to and subsequent han¬ 
dling of these two messages highlighted some of the 
inadequacies of the prewar American communica¬ 
tions intelligence system. 

By December 1941 American cryptology was a 
system that was stretched to the limit and pushed 
in too many directions. Conflicting missions left 
few resources to attack the expanding Japanese 
cryptologic “problem.” Two-thirds of OP-20-G’s 
meager resources, in this case analysts and radio 
monitors, had been shifted to meet the Roosevelt 
administration’s strategic emphasis on the Axis 
threat in the Atlantic and European regions as 
spelled in the various war plans of the time, such as 
Rainbow 5 and Plan Dog. This left less for Japanese 
targets, especially to solve the cryptographic sys¬ 
tems of the Imperial Japanese Navy. The Army’s 
SIS, as well, was fully engaged in processing diplo¬ 
matic messages, mostly Japanese. The army site at 
Fort McKinley in the Philippines (MS-6) once had 
tried to attack Japanese army communications, but 
in late 1941 was engaged mostly in decrypting 
Japanese diplomatic messages. Serious efforts at 
exploiting Japanese military and air force commu¬ 
nications - the main threat to the Philippines - 
began only under the reality of a Japanese attack on 
7 December. 

American communications intelligence was 
organized to attack the Japanese cryptographic 
problem in a bureaucratic fashion - the mission 
against Japan, especially its diplomatic traffic, was 
divided in ways to accommodate the competing 
ambitions of the two agencies. To demonstrate this, 
we only need to consider the even-odd day tasking 
arrangement for intercepting, analyzing, and 
exploiting Purple and other Japanese diplomatic 
communications. Also, OP-20-G had divided the 
attack on the Imperial Japanese Navy’s cryptogra¬ 
phy, especially the important General-Purpose 
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Code: while the Navy’s main analytic center in 
Washington recovered the previous codebook (AN, 
later notated in mid-1942 as JN-25A), Corregidor 
worked the current codebook (AN-i, later notated 
in mid-1942 as JN-25B) along with the British 
FECB in Singapore. Meanwhile, the Navy’s analytic 
center in Pearl Harbor (HYPO) worked futilely 
against another system; it did not receive current 
technical information on the General-Purpose Code 
until after 7 December. 

Finally, American cryptologists were hostage to 
the misperception that because the Purple cipher 
machine was the high-level cryptographic system 
for Japan’s diplomatic traffic, therefore it would 
carry all intelligence of the highest importance 
about Japan’s intentions. But the Purple device was 
just one diplomatic cryptographic system, and the 
information it protected did not include any data 
about the impending operations of the Japan’s mil¬ 
itary and naval forces. The latter exclusion was 
deliberate; the Japanese War and Navy Ministries 
effectively restricted knowledge, especially the 
strike against Pearl Harbor, throughout their own 
offices and the Gaimusho. In fact, even large ele¬ 
ments of the Imperial Japanese Navy were unaware 
of the Hawaii operation (Hawai sakusen )! 

Any one of the above three conditions would 
have hampered the ability of American cryptolo¬ 
gists to determine Japanese plans and intentions. 
The confluence of all three contributed to the sur¬ 
prise in Washington, Pearl Harbor, and Manila, at 
the ensuing successful Japanese attacks at Pearl 
Harbor and elsewhere across the Pacific on 7 
December. 

Strictly viewed as a single intelligence issue, the 
effect of the Winds messages on American cryptol¬ 
ogy in late 1941 was like one more apple of chaos 
tossed into an already turbulent crisis. The subse¬ 
quent tasking set upon army and navy monitoring 
stations across the Pacific to copy and evaluate 
Japanese commercial broadcasts further unbal¬ 
anced priorities and distracted already overloaded 
analytic centers with literally scores of yards of 


newly intercepted Japanese text to examine. Many 
Morse intercept operators and linguists (as in 
Hawaii) now had to monitor or copy the broadcasts 
in addition to the current mission. Some personnel 
were diverted completely from other targets; other 
analytic personnel had to examine this flood of 
copy. 

Statistically, it is not known for certain the pre¬ 
cise impact the intercept of these broadcasts had on 
intercept and processing rates for Japanese diplo¬ 
matic traffic. There are no data to measure the 
impact during the period of the search for the 
Winds Execute message from 28 November to 7 
December. The available data are from the period 
of 1 November to 7 December 1941. These data sug¬ 
gest that a priority system that already emphasized 
Purple decryption could only become distorted 
when it came to exploiting Japanese diplomatic 
messages encoded or encrypted in other crypto¬ 
graphic systems. During this period, there were 628 
Purple messages intercepted and of these 417, or 
sixty-seven percent, were translated. The 
Americans intercepted 454 messages exchanged 
between Tokyo and its embassy in Washington. Of 
these 268 were translated, a rate of about fifty-nine 
percent. 1 

In contrast, of the next tier of diplomatic cryp¬ 
tographic systems, intercepted J-19 traffic was 
translated at a rate of sixteen percent. For another 
less-known system, J-22, only three percent of 
intercept was translated. Twenty-five percent of all 
PA-K2 messages were translated, but only fifty-two 
messages in that system were intercepted during 
this period, or about eight percent of the Purple 
total. As for the LA system, only two percent of 
those messages were translated. 

The result of this skewed emphasis was that 
many messages encrypted in cryptographic systems 
other than Purple usually took days, even weeks, to 
get processed to the point where a translation could 
be produced. After Pearl Harbor, when American 
codebreakers got around to decoding and translat¬ 
ing some of the pre-attack diplomatic traffic, they 
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discovered that many messages carried important 
details about the Japanese intentions. For example, 
on 6 December 1941 Tokyo sent a message to its 
diplomats in Bangkok that noted that “X-Day,” or 
“Declaration Day,” was set for Sunday, 7 December 
(8 December in Tokyo). 2 That date, the message 
pointed out, was when the “notice” was to be given. 
Interestingly, this single detail, the reference (and 
date), “X-Day,” was never mentioned in any Purple 
traffic to Washington worked by the Americans. 
This particular message, by the way, was translated 
on 8 December. 

A far more trenchant example on how poten¬ 
tially critical intelligence was missed because of the 
mistaken priority for processing is illustrated by the 
espionage messages sent from the Japanese con¬ 
sulate in Honolulu by the covert agent Yoshikawa 
Takeo and Kita Nagao, the consul. Yoshikawa’s 
observations were Tokyo’s primary source of intel¬ 
ligence about the situation in Pearl Harbor, espe¬ 
cially what ships were in or out of port. This intelli¬ 
gence, along with that gathered by Japan’s own 
naval radio intelligence effort, was retransmitted by 
Tokyo on the UTU (Blind) naval broadcast to the 
Pearl Harbor Striking Force as it steamed in radio 
silence eastwards to its unsuspecting target. 3 While 
almost all of Yoshikawa’s messages to Tokyo in the 
ten days prior to the attack were available to 
American codebreakers - from copies turned over 
by American cable companies - surprisingly few 
were translated on a timely basis. Most, fourteen in 
all, would require anywhere from three days to 
three weeks to be translated. For example, on 1 
December, in message No. 241 (Japanese serial) 
from Honolulu, it was reported that U.S. battle¬ 
ships usually spent the weekends in port. This mes¬ 
sage was translated on 10 December. 4 Another 
message from the consulate sent to Tokyo on 6 
December, informed Tokyo that there were no bar¬ 
rage balloons tethered over the harbor and that the 
ships did not have torpedo nets. Yoshikawa noted 
in this particular report with a chilling prescience, 
“There is considerable opportunity left for a sur¬ 
prise attack against these places.” 5 This message 
was translated on 8 December. 


There is no certainty, that had these messages 
been available within a day or two of their intercept, 
that they would have triggered an alert or defensive 
action by the Pearl Harbor command which might 
have altered the outcome on 7 December. But the 
tardy handling of Japanese intelligence traffic out 
of Honolulu ensured that even the slimmest oppor¬ 
tunity to retrieve the situation from the eventual 
catastrophe never presented itself. Instead, for 
example, the 3 December message about signaling 
the U.S. Pacific Fleet’s situation in Pearl Harbor by 
using lights in a window or advertisements on 
Honolulu radio station KGMB, literally languished 
in a junior navy cryptanalyst’s in box on 6 
December because the supervisor was busy organ¬ 
izing the decryption and translation of another 
Purple message, the infamous fourteen-part 
Japanese message that announced the cessation of 
negotiations. The translation of the message from 
Honolulu was produced on 11 December. 6 

The Winds Message and the Historical 
Process 

Events had demonstrated that the Winds 
Execute message had failed to be either a sort of 
actionable intelligence or a useful war warning. 
That the actual message was heard several hours 
after hostilities and applied only to Japan’s rela¬ 
tions with Great Britain further illustrates that the 
message was irrelevant. (Even if an Execute mes¬ 
sage had been sent within a half hour of the attack 
as one Japanese national radio employee suggest¬ 
ed, it would have taken hours to process and dis¬ 
seminate it.) In any subsequent hearings or history 
of the Pearl Harbor attack, the Winds episode 
should have warranted nothing more than the 
briefest reference or a footnote. It did not turn out 
this way, though. 

The Winds issue consumed many hours for 
each of the inquiries and boards that reviewed it. 
The Joint Congressional Committee took testimony 
for almost three days from Captains Safford and 
Kramer just on this one issue. The JCC interviewed 
another two dozen witnesses about aspects of the 
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Winds message. The Clarke Investigation was 
called back for another four days to take testimony 
to address the claim Safford made before the 
Hewitt Inquiry that General Marshall had ordered 
the destruction of papers related to the Winds mes¬ 
sage. 

The Winds incident had been pumped up into a 
major controversy that fixated a number of the 
Pearl Harbor investigations and later engaged a 
number of historians and the public for decades. 
This phenomenon had nothing to do with the actu¬ 
al events that transpired around the handling of the 
original message, or the intelligence or warning 
value of the message itself. Rather, the Winds mes¬ 
sage became a synthetic incident, significant 
because of the sinister inferences attached to it by a 
single individual. 

The “conspiratorial” version of the Winds inci¬ 
dent was solely the product of Captain Laurance 
Safford’s imagining of events that had occurred 
prior to Pearl Harbor in the Washington, D.C., 
offices of naval and army intelligence. Whatever 
motives existed behind his claims, Captain Safford 
presented to the various Pearl Harbor inquiries and 
boards a narrative that ranged so far from the doc¬ 
umentary evidence and the memories of all the 
other participants that it was completely detached 
from actual events. Safford’s charges, though, cre¬ 
ated a context of alleged government conspiracy 
around the processing and dissemination of the 
purported Winds Execute message of 4 December. 
That his interpretation of events coincided some¬ 
what with similar views about all of the events 
behind Pearl Harbor which were held by other indi¬ 
viduals was unfortunate since they provided 
Safford with a sympathetic audience that, in turn, 
gave an unwarranted patina of validity to his claim. 

Put to the test, though, Safford’s narrative about 
the Execute message simply failed to stand up to 
cross-examination. The Joint Congressional 
Committee shredded Safford’s story. The commit¬ 
tee reduced it to the collection of unsubstantiated 
charges that all along had been its foundation. The 


documentary evidence he said was available simply 
did not, nor did it ever, exist. In truth, Safford pro¬ 
duced nothing upon which any further investiga¬ 
tion could proceed. The best (and perhaps kindest) 
assessment of his actions was that of the 
Congressional Committee, which said that Safford 
had been “mistaken.” The conclusion stated in the 
1946 Pearl Harbor Report regarding the Winds 
message should have ended that story once and for 
all. 

But this was not to be. 

Some thirty-five years after the congressional 
hearings, the Winds controversy was resurrected. 
This time, a few private scholars, with the help of at 
least one apparently “knowledgeable” individual, 
attempted to resuscitate Safford’s allegation of a 
conspiracy, which surrounded the Winds message. 
These writers accepted Safford’s story as true; as far 
as they were concerned, the government had not 
disproved it conclusively. This stand inverted the 
normal rules of evidentiary argument in which the 
claimant must produce valid evidence in support of 
his charges. Instead, these writers insisted that the 
government had yet to disprove Safford’s charges 
regardless of the fact that he never had produced 
any evidence to substantiate them thirty-some 
years earlier. 

The scholars and researchers who championed 
Safford’s version of the controversy abandoned the 
rigorous evidentiary requirements of the historical 
profession in order to advance their thesis. They 
based their contentions on excerpts from docu¬ 
ments taken out of context and the undocumented 
statements of Ralph Briggs, who could not even 
demonstrate his participation (or Safford’s) in the 
events he described. Mostly, though, these writers 
recited the litany of Safford’s “evidence,” which 
included his own previously discredited testimony, 
unsubstantiated surmises, and nonexistent docu¬ 
ments. These scholars hewed closely to the charge 
that there had been a government conspiracy in the 
matter of the Winds message. Arguing from this 
vantage point, they were free to discount creditable 
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contradictory testimony by insinuating that it was 
scripted lies; they dismissed as fundamentally hos¬ 
tile and biased the skeptical and critical questioning 
of Safford’s assertions; and where the documentary 
evidence was missing, they charged that the gov¬ 
ernment had destroyed it or continued to withhold 
it after all these decades. 

Ultimately, these writers had to base much, if 
not all, of their case on Safford’s failed evidence 
and testimony. These failed to withstand scrutiny 
anew just as Safford’s had failed previously in 1946. 
As we have demonstrated in this history, Safford’s 
case was built on mistaken deductions, reconstruct¬ 
ed, nonexistent documents, a mutable version of 
events, as well as a cast of witnesses that Safford 
conjured up in his imagination. 

In the end, the Winds message controversy was 
and remains an artificial historical phenomenon. 
The message’s actual impact on events in early 
December 1941 was limited to aggravating an 
already overstretched American cryptologic effort 
against Japan. The Winds message system set up by 
the Japanese Gaimusho on 19 November 1941 
proved to be neither a source of actionable intelli¬ 
gence nor a timely warning. What made the mes¬ 
sage^) important was the later spin put on it by 
Captain Safford and a handful of historians and 
other writers. Their claims created a conspiratorial 
aura around the purported Execute message that 
had nothing to do with events as they actually tran¬ 
spired at the time. The conspiratorial version of 
events they espoused was totally interpretive and 
subjective. 

The artificial controversy that grew around the 
Winds message never advanced historical knowl¬ 
edge of the events of early December 1941. In fact, 
the Winds controversy distracted investigations 
and later historical analyses from far more impor¬ 
tant issues about the attack on Pearl Harbor, such 
as the fundamental organizational and operational 
shortcomings of American cryptology, the arrogant 
dismissal by American military and naval leaders of 
a Japanese capability and willingness to conduct 


such an operation, and the breakdown in the lead¬ 
ership hierarchy that made too many assumptions 
about the effective operation of the U.S. Pacific 
command structure in late 1941. That the Winds 
controversy persisted over the decades is more a 
result of the misplaced belief by some that history is 
controlled by conspiracy rather than history being 
the product of human folly. 

Notes 

1. “Worksheets for Japanese Diplomatic Traffic, 
1941.” RG 38, Entry 1030, Box 165, Folder 5830/62, 
“Pearl Harbor Investigations” (1 of 3). Also see PHH, 
Part 37:1081-3 

2. “Magic,” Vol. IV - Appendix, A-542. Tokyo to 
Bangkok, # 852, 6 December 1941. 

3. The issue of the radio silence maintained by the 
Pearl Harbor Striking Force has been questioned 
recently by some researchers. Their misperception that 
the force actually transmitted and gave their position 
away is caused almost completely by a misunderstand¬ 
ing of the technical aspects of Japanese naval command 
and control communications and the capabilities of 
U.S. naval radio monitoring, cryptanalysis, and direc¬ 
tion finding capabilities in the Pacific and Washington, 
D.C. Their errors and speculations notwithstanding, the 
task force maintained complete radio silence; that is, it 
did not transmit any radio messages during its passage 
to Pearl Harbor. The Japanese naval broadcast system 
supported the task force as it crossed the Pacific. Tokyo 
transmitted numerous support messages - intelligence 
updates, weather reports, orders, and morale state¬ 
ments - to the Striking Force (Kido Butai) on several 
frequencies at multiple times. The broadcast method 
consisted of one-way communications, or “blind” 

(UTU) sending. Several ships in the force listened to the 
broadcast and copied the messages. The messages were 
then repeated to the other ships in the formation by 
semaphore flag or signal lamp. The Kido Butai did not 
reply or acknowledge the receipt of any messages; their 
orders prohibited it. The only element of the force to 
transmit during the voyage were two reconnaissance 
aircraft, one each from the cruisers Tone and Chikuma, 
sent out on the morning of 7 December to verify the 
Pacific Fleet’s location in Pearl Harbor or at Lahanai 
anchorage. The planes’ reports were sent “in the blind,” 
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that is, the task force did not acknowledge these mes¬ 
sages. The aircraft reports verified an earlier report 
from the Japanese submarine I-72 from the previous 
evening that the American fleet was not at the Lahanai 
anchorage. The submarine sent the report to the 
Commander of the Japanese 6th Fleet (Submarine 
Force) located on Kwajalein Island. Kwajalein relayed 
the message to Tokyo, which, in turn, broadcast it to 
the Striking Force. See SRN 115367, NARA CP, RG 457, 
Entry 9014. 

4. MND Translation, SIS # 26053, Honolulu to 
Tokyo, 1 December 1941. NARA, RG 457, Entry 9032, 
Box 301. 

5. MND Translation SIS #25877, Honolulu to 
Tokyo, 6 December 1941. NARA, RG 457, Entry 9032, 
Box 301 

6. MND Translation SIS #26145, Honolulu to 
Tokyo, 3 December 1941. NARA RG 457, Entry 9032, 
Box 301. See PHH, Part 35:303-4 
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Exhibits 



Exhibit #1: Recovered Decode Chart of 
Text for J-19 Transposition System. 
From “Japanese Diplomatic Network 
and Crypto Systems, Pre-During (sic) 

the War.” 

National Archives 

and Records Administration (NARA), 
College Park, MD. 

RG 457, E9032, Box 992, Folder 3015. 
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Exhibit #2: Japanese J-19 Transposition 

Matrix or Stencil. 

Stencil is from period 11-21 November 1941. 

“Change No. 4 to 
R.I.P. 37B, 1 April 1944.” 

NARA, RG 457, 

E9032, Box 1137, Folder 3762, 7-119 
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Exhibit #3: Intercept copy of Japanese 
Diplomatic Message No. 2353, 

Tokyo to Washington. 

Navy Monitoring Station “S” 
(Bainbridge Island, WA) teletyped to 
OP-20-G Headquarters, 19 November 1941. 

Center for Cryptologic History Series 

XII.S, Box 22; 
for unmarked version see 
“Jap Msgs, Oct-Dee 1941,” 

RG 38, CNSG Library, 

Box 156, Pages 3803-4. 
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Hi r 


SCJX TOKIO^I,' I? ? 40S JO Pi/50 38 J 
KOSHt TTASHINCTOHDC 

UWZNU 'BUffTJj NETTZU GN.FXA LEKFK OHTZV CON HE T7 KT4T1K SXGYB BLNQV 
QQPQE UJ3ZXT UTYQD TQPSC QDWCE UXFQN VVZOU CGEYK CXBUN KLFDU 
XK3XY SQ2RU GVQJY MAKFD B6EUY FFUJI ZYYPY QZQAJ CAUMT SKUEJ 
AUOGH CW0V6 XAGBS CBlEA ZGYUJ UBYDX OCYQX RCXAX SHSZF XHDLQ 
VKHBH CKDfIX j YYVZ IEFEN OGCXB EVZVE GJKYT JCK01. 




S ft J 



SF DE JAB 

P2/360 41W KOS HASHW 


S * MOV 4i 


38^4 


XNElW 0LTUV BNJVQ UHJFE UQJPN QLWCU 8VXFF MUNFG UAXTC ZJKEX 

EXBEW UVBHY NHWSB FGVEX HEMBL ULMCB CZCID KtjQFR KWXYX EXPAR 

KPUEA SUSKW KSKXL MFBFC VVLGB DDXCL UEZTE KZUY3 HEAJT PXTBA 

HBENU DXPXU ADCNU UftLYH FXTUJ GfiQUT VQRB 64444 BDSHD TAKAO 

TOCO ^ 


( YQftD ) AO SENT 
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Exhibit #4: Intercept copy of Japanese 
Diplomatic Message No. 2354, 

Tokyo to Washington. 

Navy Monitoring Station “S” 
(Bainbridge Island, WA) teletyped to 
OP-20-G Headquarters, 19 November 1941. 


Center for Cryptologic History Series 
XII.S, Box 22; also unmarked version, 
see “Jap Msgs, Oct-Dec 1941,” 

RG 38, CNSG Library Box 156, 
Page 3798 
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’* HUH 4JL 


w* */»_ unu i? 

373d 

352 SCQE TOKYO 57 1? 8113 JG 
KOSHI KASHINGTOMDC 

UfflQU feURTj/xYJBK SUUTB EQFVD LUSH* XEZWO XSQB YFXYA YCqxi 

FSUHX KITE OH EQPUC NUQOL YV2BC XEXUN 12KAR XBKRE L8VU WHKGK 

JQKLK flECHC URUXI EWUC IIZOCC I JiUSO DOFCU YHTBI SRLCY GXRHT 

UXVQG UOQCG XDXITO GtQKN CVUOM XHPSE PGLEO YCWE CGFZE CCU3Q 


OSCLX LUtMS I ffffBO fGUCB UJXPL* ALLKL UttTNE WCGTK XHPKH BZBZY 
46386 CcfrKut RCf'RVfl! fettlO 

TOGO, 
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Exhibit #5: K-10/J-19 Indicator 
Groups and Transposition Keys 
for November 1941. 

NARA, RG 457, Entry 9032, 
Box 1137, Folder 3762, R.I.P 37B, 
Change 4, K-10 Transposition 
(J-19 Basic system), 7-83. 
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Exhibit #6: Message No. 2353 
translation worksheet (W.S.) 
with code digraph true values inscribed 
by the translator. (2 pages) 

Center for Cryptologic History 
Series XII.S, Box 22 
and NARA, RG 80, 

Pearl Harbor Liaison Office (PHLO), 
Entry 167A, “Office Reference (“Subject”) 
Files, 1932-1946. Winds Code, 
Station“W” to Witnesses. 

Folder: Winds Code - Misc Material. 
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Exhibit #7: KANA texts of Japanese 
diplomatic messages 2353 and 2354. 

GSB 180, 

6 November 1941I5]. 

RG 38, CNSG Library, Box 166, 
Folder 5830/69, “Winds Msgs.” 
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tnehi Hum kerte hBCtiicficeEam tekorgi fcnk&rj bivil 
vfi^fthoc t'i nit oko-lm t-cno tsuuihln vt- t.-uLrciil nl 
teiaiil iamruJufcl wo- muttc vnynJioo no ghikofi 
fcjuikt.J klkcn ni kin boot Vaai nl vft wjign fc&itfd 
fcoosoo no ki^jcucil cr-iko nlhahao n*wa ao ehunkar. oyobi 
itairifi r,l alto tcakl yobjo to ihito. 1> olchibel 
kazkftl n: ban! nL va ’bignahl no ton* cnc** 

2 * l>'oJii *0 kncJtoi na tJifti cl vn "kiln co k?.ze 
1 riao?i*. 3 . knrJcol no b*wi ("tni* ahincfciti 

n -pj?aa u rat-iapluad* E.I, jGneryctJi ofco* ftfkusa ( a nlsii 
co kniu hico 1 ". 02 do rttfl"! Irerikccaoj boo * 3 ^ tciil- 
it&oni koto to aora wo ^ottc -igl al jrori nngoo* 
aborts 1 too tEktltoo ahoTfim ujltae^i, 3uo ^1*1 w* 
gen. pi fcOir'ihi ritridnl to *£ rarot mM ■ 
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•hie drci ‘-r--cca f lather l?,. ;. j , S I, koocyoJri oboe 
fdfjat (c-j b*rtl ai vs E nld)l*» ^jwx,, 5 vj do n-te 
•aotofuc ndtftl nl itricl jjoryoccil nxltailii, 
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Exhibit #8: US Navy (OP-20-GY) 
translation of message No. 2353, 
published on 28 November 1941. 

SIS #25432 and JD-i: 6875. 

Center for Cryptologic History 
Series XII.S, Box 22 
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Pi-Cfti Tokyo 
To i Washington 
19 Eornaber 19^1 

(m) 

circular #^353 


Regarding the broadcast of a specie! 

message in an «B«gua|. 


In case or emergency (danger sf cutting 
off our dlploHfttlc nl*Ucnj) t and the cutting off of intentional 
Communications, the following vuming will tw added la the nld&le 
of the daily Japanese language short vave news broadcast, 

(l) la case of a Japan-U.3. relatlcna 
In danger; HIGASHI KO XAE2AJE.* 

13) J&pan-U+S.S.I, relatione: QTAJTCUZE 

mofli/* 

(3) Japan-Brltish relational SISHI HO 
figl HAFIZ. * * * 

This signal Vill be given In the middle 
and at the end ae a weather forecast and each sontonee vill be 
repeated twice* When thin is heard p&aano destroy all code papers, 
etc* This la as yet to be a completely secret arrnngeaent* 

Forward us urgent Intelligence* 


*£aet vind rain, 
**Horth wind cloudy, 
rt *Vent wind clear. 


SIS 25*32 

: GB75 


(?) Hairy Trans. 11 - 23-41 (S-TT) 



Exhibit #9: Revision of translation of 
No. 2353 issued on 26 September 1944. 

Handwritten text, probably by William F. 
Friedman, reads: Upper right —“(by Hurt);” 
lower left — “This for Voice Broadcast — 

“Twice in middle and twice at end” 
There is good evidence that 
“Nishi no Kazehare” was really 
transmitted in this way. ” 

See Doc No. 4 of FCC Statement. ” 

Center for Cryptologic 
History Series XII.S, Box 22 
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?“ron; Tokyo 
To : Washington 
19 November 19 &I 
(J19) 

Circular #2353 ■ 


TRAM3LA.PI0B Hp.TI.alSD 26 3apt. 

( 


Office Chief E s Code, 1 ^ 

I do not know but what, as a result of the terrible 
strain in our operations, we have at length come to stand amid the 
ultimate evil circumstances,, and If this be so, out communications 
with the country fi-ea) ve are dealing with will be out. And in 
the event that our foreign relations fringe on catastrophej then 
in the middle and at the end cf our universal broadcasts^ the form of 
weather predictionsj we will repeat and broadcast twice each the 
following! 


h 


(.1) In the case of Japanese-American relations 
[HIGASHI NO EAZEAXE), 

[£) 


tJ 1 j T- m 1 i 


"s ■ *vi 


O) 


In the case of Japanese-Soviet relations 
(KITA NO KAZEKUWORl). 

In the case of Japanese-British relations 
(including their implications in Thai along 
with Ms3qra and the Netherlands East Indies), 

(MSHI KO KAZEJttEB). L ^ 

Hence you will know that you ar* suitably to destroy 
codes doennentSj etc. 

You will please guard this in strictest secrecy. 


■v - iC^ ' ^ 

V C1L 
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Exhibit #10: True Form or Matrix 
(Stencil) for message No. 2354 
(reverse image). 

Center for Cryptologic History 
Series XII.S, Box 22 

and NARA, RG 80, 

PHLO, Entry 167A, “Office Reference 
(“Subject”) Files, 1932-1946.” 
Winds Code, Staion “W” to Witnesses. 
Folder: Winds Code - Misc Material. 
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Exhibit #11: Message No. 2354 
translation worksheet with 
code digraph true values inscribed 
by the translator. 

Center for Cryptologic History 
Series XII.S, Box 22 

and NARA, RG 80, PHLO, Entry 167A, 
“Office Reference (“Subject”) 
Files, 1932-1946.” Winds Code, 
Station “W” to Witnesses. 
Folder: Winds Code - Misc Material. 
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Exhibit #12: Translation, by US Navy 
(OP-20-GY) of message No. 2354, 
published on 28 November 1941. 

SIS #25392 and JD-i: 6850. 
Handwritten note, probably penned by 
William F. Friedman, left side reads - “ This 
for Morse broadcast of News. ” Right hand 
side reads — “Safford told me (in 1944) the 
“winds execute” msge [sic] came in on night 
3-4 Dec & he saw it about 0800 on 4 Dec. 

It had a negative KITA, positive HIGASHI, 
positive NISHI. Msge [sic] was in Morse. 
If so, it meant break in relations between 
Japan & U.S., Japan & Great Britain; 
no break between Japan & Russia. 

F[riedman] ” 

Center for Cryptologic History Series XII.S, 
Box 22. This translation, without the 
inscribed comments can be found in 
Multi-national Diplomatic Translation, 
SIS # 25392, Tokyo to Washington, 

19 November 1941. 

RG 457, Entry 9032, Box 300 
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Fromi Tokyo 
To t Washing toll 
19 fiovomber 1941 
(J 19 J 

Circular #2354 


When our dlplonatic relations &Te 
becoming dangeroufl, we will add the following at tbo b affirming 
and and of our general Intelligence broadcasts: 

I 

[1) If It to Japaa-UiSft relations, 
"EIGAZHI”. 

(2) Japan-Rusald relations, "KITA 11 * 

fW<. 

[y) Japan-British relations, (in¬ 
cluding Thai, Malaya and N«E*I*), 

i j ■ 

The above Will be repeated five times 
and included at beginning and end. 

Relay to Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Alroa, 
Mexico City, 3&n Francisco* 



SIS 25392 
JD-li 6650 


Key furnished bj British (TiaVj i~i ys 

SloBsr»rt to Irijodcw to ^ih. en 24 jov'tl. 
Signed F. 


fyi ^ n 

I_ta“V.-|_' -d-fc jjL/y, £^_KuIt— 'We4 

1**. tnv 1-4 ^ 

oirns -a ^ £-*4„ OL 

WeUJkia. tfVfc l f trv-K^, um-*c. — 

v v, SJ M- CrM^ 

’Vilu &ru_*-U_ 'i t "*‘ 4- r 4 

1-^ 1 

(T) Navy Trans* 11-26-41 (3) 




Exhibit #13: Revision of translation 
No. 2354 issued on 26 September 1944. 

Center for Cryptologic History, 
Series XII.S, Box 22. 

Note Kanji characters in parenthesis 

are “strained.” 
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. ' '.••• 


spraf 

s’V{S‘W‘‘'v j 


rWlh 


IllJit 

K.-.w.v.-.y* 


meti m 








yawp 


i;.y:- v v-v 


ummwmmjww mmmmw* 


w.vjffimmv.'M 
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Exhibit #14: Transcription of a Morse 
(Kana) Japanese news broadcast, Station 
“JVJ,” intercepted at 1030 (Tokyo Time) 
and 0130 GMT by Bainbridge Island (3 
pages). Japanese News Broadcast by Station 

“JVJ,” 8 December 1941. 

NARA, RG 38, Box 167, 

Folder 5830/69 (3 of 3), 

“Pearl Harbor Investigations: Winds Msgs.” 
Interestingly, this news broadcast was made 
about one hour after the overseas voice news 
program monitored by the FCC in which 
appeared the phrase NISHI NO KAZE HARE 

(West Wind Clear). 

However, none of the three words indicating 
a change in relations - “Nishi,” “Kita,” or 
“Higashi” - appears in the transcript. 

The first paragraphs describe the attacks in 
Hawaii and the Philippines. 
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CQ m JVJ (0130 8KE1J 


s b me 4i 


51 } 4 


PRESS DE JVJ 

HR HI ftC AT 1030 DEC 0TH > -.- 



J tiDWE! 014 HONORURONAJM NIH0NKAIGUN KOOKUTAS 8AKUCEKIKI 
A HEWfAHA HAWAII I KAN NANAHI G02ENMANAJJ 8AWUtJC0FUN 
A S?S|TA A |«» AT,H,G07EW SAMIG0FUk ' HONORURUNI HAT0KUUSHUUO 

015 *A8|NTpMAKA yOKUZAlO UAHSAISITE TA JBE IY0ON0 KOOKOOCHlft- 
m BE I RlKLrayii YUSOOSENtA SANFURAKSISUxoiO $ARu 5ENSA*BYAKU 
MAJRUNO 8||7lX|M GY0RAI KOOC£KI0UK£TA «K 
01* 8H AIWA i HAT IHI aUAHOOBEN KANTAiHOODOCSV JUfcIGATSHATIHt 
GCZERKUJ! HAPPYO0 K0GA SINAHOOWEN KANTAI SIRIICMO0KAWA 
H0NHATJH1 umWA E f BE I RYDDKQKUTQ SENSQOJOOTaI h J HA1RERU0MQ- 
TFE GOZENGOJl MJUPPUN BAiyRv00»0 CgNSlTOSlTE 3OHE203E 
SHAMHAiZATKOO fdlglSU PETgRERU AUERIgA HOUEEKU RYG0HOOKANMI 
HAKES SHANHAlHOOyENKi 0KERU ANHENHJIN0TAUE KOOEUKtf KANKOKLf- 
9UNie KOOFU KSIUETARUii £iKAUSA KOR£Q KYOZETUSERUO WCTTE 
|auTOE 2U KOREOGEK IT t NSEnI BE I K^Jf A 0OEAKU5ERUQ U0T7E H0KAKUS* 

0i|JM|fiANAIlAHl HAATO BE I4J! AXAMTAI Sf RE I KAMA NANAH! iMlife 
0GOT0KU HAPPY&0S TA 8EIK0KUIA MIH0MT0 gENgOfttf OTAIUf AftU 
BEIKAfGUNIA JJTAINJ SOKUOOSlTA &AKPAMQ8QTIQ F0RITHTOARU 
018 TQOvjpOGAI 8HQ0IA GUNJlKOODOONQ tCAJ q U 1SAX| DAT I HATfMjUjun 
SAKpAt TEfiKDCHEJKANI HAlETU O08ETUKERARE 8£ IE I WlTAf 9'URU 
SA1G0N0 GAIKOOSOTTnI KANS1 [KYOKIISOQOOO COZENfO TAIGENO NOTI 
SGZfNSAlW! ZE NYAYORI SHUSH 00 K ANTE INI TAIKISITEJTA TOOJCOSHV- 
SHOO10 HOOUSN YOO0ANIIONOTI K fHKYUUKAKUG | h I NOZONBA 
ttlf WWYO0KUNANA HONORSW0t 1 NO ENU-OtlSl H008DON I YORE8A 
NlftOMCUUgO HONORUWI IflHKIM MOORE TO 0 KIRAUETERt' 8IKA8I 
BEIKOKU RIKUKAICUNVA f II AMO §£!KA1KUUKCNV0 '-»JSSTTE.RUT0 
NIKQMGftfNMQ KUUtHUUfA SANJlXAN"t I KAMI K£ IZOKU* f TERlfTO TUTAERA* 
RERU 

m NYUUYDOKUMNA HONORORy YORI NO YUUPIIBEkM YORE BA SINJVVAK 
SEtHOOKO SAASAA P0H4TO OK INI WHQNBUNfO EEKISAISERU YOS0OSEY- 
nokasega uitoueraretato 

® IflRBlIITOUKUi YOTTU JUrmATU JUNANAHIIRAI N’OlWftATA! $ IVA 

kurusutaisito touOni baitooryoo gycbi kokuuuchookantq 

KWUSOKU DAKEfUNQ YOOARUKOTOfO RlKISE- 
tmtm TOKORO DAITOORYOOIA 51RAU0MBA1 k | TUJTIIA Si SSI KAN 

SHOOK AI ^ A T ARUNQ TOO IARI TO KOBE MATA K OK UH4UCH OOK AN t A 
TfIK0KU3A DOITUTO TElKflSl CRUKAGIRI NlflOEl K003H00RA 
ZIUAMBUO yOTTEMAly konokohponteki konmanNOJOKyO swuhituyoo 
ARUNUNEO KYOOCHOOSI RYOOSAHKAi iii t vATAft»ftQfcGiO kaSAKETARUUO 

mm Am a izemtosite sang ok ujoo yaku kokusaituusmoo mo s a be tot a- 
iayu moksmoyobI jinamonbaini arukotc akirakato ^areruomotte 

plKOKUillFOiA RYOOKOKU KOKUKOQNO HATANNOKAIHI SURUTAuE 

rOHYOKMO foKUSAMTOSURU K00RY0N1 liOTQZUK I SUUYOOKATL 
KtKKYUURf} iKMCDAIKfTUKjf KOOSEfNARU DAKETUO HAR ROTATE jyiTIGA- 
|y»MNI |A*0|1N|EIAH10 TIIBHUTUSERI UTlj NtTISEI RVWKOKU 
SFJFUfA fUR|N0 Fury HlY GAiNO NANTOOAOlA OYOei kUAMf HJHE1Y0 
0 TfiKiflJ lUlYOKUTfKI SI^SHUTOO OKQMiAlARy KOTOfO KAKUYAM-St 
ml Milan ftYO0KOKU3tlFttVA RARRYOOIHSOM SITE S0M0HI TwYOO 
Mmmmm kakutokuca hoshoo serarurw yoosocosni kyooryo^ 
5UPUUONOTOSURU (SAW) N|T15£S RYOOKOKU St iEUi ASOOCOi, I TOUSHOO 
KMKilf SlSAIiTOOKETU liAlWjg.iTA|MI FOKUKI$USfEI tit lK0ft'j8EIFL‘ 
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*A SH3Y03M BfKIWM TA1NITI KYOOKYLUOYAKUSlj (¥ON> 
gEiKOKUSEIFUIA N IBS 1 RYHKWUHO f AMffN tMMSUftti BORYOKUN t 
SlSHflOtO ATAUftUCA flDTDKI KMDDOHl IDEZARuBESi (C3) «tHM 
K»U*I®||fyw HJSSIKAKIAHEi EE Ifi t TUSHRUKA Uklh* TAI l«IW 
TIlKjilOKERU KOOSEIKAftt HEI7AKAKURITU SlKUIUOACEWs I FtlTURYOO 
1M3S IAN I HAKENSCRAREORU NtHOHCUNTAI 3 TEXT A tSUBEK t MftCSYAKti 
-SU H HOKKOKU SE1FUNA HOfcRYDOKA! SEIRITUSEGA GEN HI MfcSUfUTli- 
RYOO ID311 NAM 1 GWUrohiHLUftO ItHONCUNVA KOftEC H3KU3UFUTURY03 
INDOS HAM ICS4UUSU1ON0 Y33IARUK3T3N3 SfRiiElSU ifiGSNiTAlSI 
KGKUiWCMOOKAifA TEiKOXUCA SAHC3KU J33YAKUr3sO KAHXE13 AM IflLAK— 
an si mwmUm saiyooio kakucewsuruh arazaresa mci 
DA Y0AK3D13 JU2AKUSl CNSH30K03I3 TE IS»$Uftl#373 FUKAN33AAR I TO 
YTMAJA DAlTOORYSOftO IlAKYUftU ftlSSIKANWAHEMft SB00KAI8HA 
TMMT0H3 TEIANUS MH3NMOHEIIA SE1SAKC SAIYOOiOZEHTE! 

70S i>RU MONO WARUHUNEOfcOSE DA jYONKOONITuK I DA I NARU NAK8HDXI/0 
3!W»OT W MOTfliAGAHSitA RYDOTAtStOSiTE KOKUiUJCNOOKAKN] 

j mssichokusetv kooshookaisi 

SERARURUSAtAl »AH£liO SMOOHAISHATAftU BEJXQKUGATzEN EKSHOOKDO- 

iLSfiMSSF&ftiMMSBSil* ! EIR tooboqcai 

SlTEK 81 ft|ti»;USEiriiID HAKSEIOYO- 

03£j StSftgTARf I T BE KWUSEIFUI^ EICOORA* IDVOBI 

JUUKETmTkYOO tOKYTO I SUHTTrOK^RDASI JU-ITICATU MJUN1HI 
KOKU MU OH SDK A if A RY30TAI8INI TA181 NANHUFUTUI k YOf? 3 WOTEPPEI 
J»df|t|Tf»A MliAM|TA|H||jO0 MOOMEKNO KYUUNAKUSERU JOOSEI 3 

«r e m * u 

U ?m ;u^miiSi? R i E imjmji EK , 

mmos ITE SEI J \ KA IKE INI 01TEWZENJUTVNO 
JUTUSERUGA TADASONOUTI MtYONTiRlO FUNS00WS5- 
TEKI KA |KETUNARa : " | R \ HjElfATEKI HOOHOONOYOSl 
KOKUSAIJDOSE! KAtZENROTAUE KOKUSAIKY338Y3KU 

corr!_jy6KrOH? GOSOKuta arataye keizaixarkej- 

ITE ZENKlSEurTEKI CENSJKLSD DA I SAN TWSHDOJD- 
0YO3I SYOODO^TAICUUKO GEUSSkuSFUEIIS I i Ul) 

|f IFUWT0RU3EKI SOTITOSITE JIT H I f (BEIRY90K9KD 

mm stiMOSu|ETo nnmrnm minim 

l!Ii|CiRYOOKaly 

LlAORUEiKuKU 8IRA0RANDA TAIKORU SEIFUTONO 
RY00D0§HUKEA»0 SONG MODS I FUTUINtt flYOD^OSHuKE- 

IAWIHITUY30 NARUfiflTIfiI KANT 1 SOKUJI KYOOCIO- 
JElKtTuNlTUTgyv MIGIKYOOTL f T'E JKETliKOKUA 
u£K| jYu j I RE If AIKAHKE lli! 3HE TOWEITA lCi%2 - 
U CEltSOKUKAKOHitf TGfOMi- IllA' MHO^SEIPbiA 
^YM)JSSAINOCUTAID SYOillKEiSATi: 

Nil RY00KQKUSE1FUKA JiUAAiS I.3Z0KUIKA-4- 

UMiTEKl GUJjTr-U Y£|jAjT£K"nJT SI^ISEZU 

I w *. t i 


SUHAWATI 
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JVJ C*3Q SK£t * PASt 


5 B If C 41 


5731 


r-’»niji tei-sho ^[ botojuku icsimofuKuuu) bohmkisi 
dqqyochosqtid anoDroosuBEai Ike) aycokokusc if uia 

SAIKEtKORU TAICUUOYOSI TUUSHODSHDOHEKI TEICEtNO 
UOTOZUKU TUUSHOWOQYAKU TEIKEJUO SHOOGISUBESI (Kl 
IflUGKUM OKU) (JlBlNNl TUZUKU) PARA. 

HU TU H€ JVJ YA, 


TAKOKUMHO 
JOKE I TEM 
6Hl>CJ Hi 
I row 4 JlYliUH- 


0235 GL 
1 £?7&KC$. 
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Exhibit #15: Message from Commander-in- 
Chief Asiatic Fleet (CINCAF) to Washington 
informing them of British intercept of the 
two “Winds” instructional messages. 

CINCAF Intelligence Report, 281430, 28 
November 1941. PHH, Part 17, 2660. 

Note at bottom of the copy is the typewritten 
note indicating that a copy of the message 
had been delivered to Captain Safford. 

The note was delivered by “DW” or Donald 
W. Wigle, Station “C” (Cheltenham, MD) 
radioman in charge of Station “C” 
at the time of Pearl Harbor. 
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QPSAV-AJfOt-t 

NAVAL MESSA GE 

mArrm~ .inmsNs 


From ... 

iterated by _.....| 

28 NOVE MBER t< 


TOBGwJ*!^ 


EXTENSION NUMBER 


D^adwJhy P.OMJTL 


TEXT 


281430 


NAVY DEPARTMENT u 

©KBSSRS PRKCRDENgll Y 



FOLLOWING TOKYO TO ME T INTERCEPT T&ANSLATttiiti RECEIVED 



FftOi.5 SINGAPORE X IF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS ARE ON VERGE 
OF BEING SEVERED FOLIO*UIG WORDS REPEATED P1VC TIMES 

a asaimiaa m. mu 2£ mnm lama u aaa/ij m T. 

Hi ILL HAVE SIGNIFICANCE AS FOLLOW 3 X HIGASHI HIGASHI 
JAPANESE AUER I CAN X XITA KITA RUSSIA X Ml SHI H 1 Sri i 
ENGLAND (WL1IDUIQ OCCUPATION Of THAI Of? INVASION OF 
UALAYA AND ME 1 XX ON JAPANESE LANGUAGE FOREIGN NEWS 
BROADCASTS THE FOLLOWING SENTENCES REPEATED TWICE IN 
THE atDSLC AND TWICE A1 Th£ END OF BROADCASTS WILL BE 
USED XX AMERICA HIGASHI HO KAZE KUM0R* XX ENGLAND X 
WISH( NO KAZE HARE X ONCUOTE X BRITISH AND C0M$t XTEEN 
MONITORING ABOVE BROADCASTS *TN 


20 -GxjlPW? ^ 

20-GY;LWP ' TMPOHTAf«f.”"Tl!t» tetfamLati&a oosaioUntd. kcrwtn It adt jo 

■ J -. k» »psrodws«l of t*ifrfTij(d[ la its aojr nmuiwif 

L , : .... wkj.db may di*cb*e a a toaroo 

COPY DELIVERED TO GAPT SAPFDliB.flfcSgHU.,: CERT I F 

31 «ARCH 1944 D,W. COPY /l 
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Exhibit #16: Intercepted version of 

“Stop” message (Japanese message 
number 2409). Intercept by Station “S,” 
Bainbridge Island on 27 November 1941. 

Transmittal message numbers 

(Japanese) 511, (San Francisco), 518 
(SF), 520 (SF), and 523 (Washington, D.C.). 

Washington received Nos. 512, 517, 
and 521. San Francisco received No. 524. 

Pages 4506 - 4513 ? and 4522 - 4524. 

The third and fourth parts of the message, 
Washington nos. 521 and 524 (SF nos. 520 
and 524) were sent in reverse order. In 
other words, part four of the message was 

sent before part three. 

RG 38, Entry 1040 (CNSG Library), 

Box 156, “Diplomatic Intercept.” 
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* « iAB 


S 27 NOV 41 


511 SCDE TOKYO 8? 27 93 08 
RIYOJi SANFRANCISCO 

DAIQU HQF8K BYH8B UOIDY GOTLM UMGYU ACJCD AIHUi 2DUZL VCSOQ 

mJGR ODJUY J«QYH A8YGT XEUZX GTWTE LXFUU YJiK» WZDF BJDKG 

F8ZUQ X2FNK DBUJY MTCJM HH2D9 ZCSINK ZIPCK ENXiPi »HWYO QMQBK 

PRGUX JBJJL fIBTGK iOCAG 2GBG0 8YCCZ PHfCC XJHTC CCCVE CAGCT 

mmm umrz tujsy hzytm hggfc pkjkx focgk xqxxc juzkf dumkh 

QXQJX SF80T FIIHV XQYHQ HOTRT HZWCa ZXAHC UFTfiC WUMQH EEUNR 

Mmm PE«tQ l mnz lgjlk qejbj sdvjj mu ip pbfqp mm jnzaw 

CLBCF EH28K ZBHBB L8BN2 TUA^X VfQVUK GSflWZ XRELK SCGYY BJCNE 

BYXBA WCPKN 79977 TAKAO 

TOGO. 

1240 s a 
9160 

. •• >0pr. 

3F DE JA8 3 Z7 NOV 41 

450 1 

512 SCEE TOKYO 87 27 J30S JG 
K08HI fA8HINGTONDC 

DAIQU HQF8K,..... 


(8ATC TEXT AS OUR #4506) 


1241 CL 
9160 
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- * DE TOKYO £7 10£5S JG 
RIYOJJ SANFRAMCt SCO 
DA Iqu HQFWK SYHBE RFOCJ RBHGfl 
IftFXC RTFSW FffDOX GEHZH qOJDU 
MTLOC IfJVYO IEORC TFVOS GSHKA 
IDJFE GGTPH OKflGV GTWEV DFUZL 
JUOFL ZWWHI VCLMG TCBMC ZJVDN 


SF DE JAB 

516 RIYOJI P3/43 
GDZPO MSBPW JBJUR LMBYH ORGYA 
UHJWZ PtXTK SYYCO XGFGS UUl&Q 
MAFZS IWCOK FKRUC FVHG3 PMHZE 
NOUJF ZUR30 GCKCP CDVJL 
35555 TAKAO 

TOGO, 


SF DE JAG ’ S 




JDHAVD TEKEL UNPZfi ZYFNK JQAKK 
OCXTZ flAOZB CPLPK HNOSJ CUCPF 
OCCQlT BFRUV CjTfflS LFEWH ZKORB 
GQfiAA POZWB DJAR8Z CRUBN XNCFL 
OJFNH XOPXP TMLGP 



S £7 ? J0V 41 

FCCHV ffPRZI KGKCN YTflSC dK^KC 
AINPP PXQDB FEU0M OJHFU ZXVAH 
PVIKJT WCEWQ TKJEF BGROV wdbgb 
GTJME PKFFH WGECY NKLOK I IHRZ 


1 ?!2o S GL 

£7 ‘JOV 4i 

45 I u 
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TV * ‘ 


TOKYO 

520 &CBE/ 116 27 IllOS X 
fi I VO Ji I 3AHFRANCI3C0 

DAIQU HQFJK 6YH0D N8QNC SVHO£^ JKCPC NFEOT KPGRW NFHPff BBWCO 
HCMJiT KMOUA VFPQV GLYNC POVVO OCSGfl WRWGJ IDLJS YPAFO lUflNff 

KKWVI XOUQT SRWFS TJLZV CVBUI BCLRJO ZUFVW ODQYR WBORY ZlNKR 0F 

DLZII CSZDO QOHTC FLUCN OBOPZ kARCH ISYNS OQKiP fBI QW UCNCU 

ORVUO 0ANOR ENKVTI KftCCU RBGPE ZSPCE JSOMC smPXI 


1432 G CL 
5160 


SF DE JAB 


S 27 NOV 41 


4512 


520 RIYOJJ P2/6S 

RNCIA I2GNG IXOOC POAHK CNGUi PSTCE YRWfM 0YBLL HSRRil QBYR5 

BETUR AGAPA LDUUN NNOHX REZB6 VUEEZ OCViP QGCPO CICZR JED3V 

THCWB OEflRK NCOiry DflYRU QRF0D ORUBT PCPZL FNVIQ RCUWPi FOARF 

KWBZR ONE NY GOUVB KVNPY HDGYU WIJCC AAUPP JRflQi CKVFW ZVGRO 

^dBFI YUODO JYPHZ PBUYF 0MSXA FOPAN JRCPO OMjflQ NNBOM 0CT3O 

P:jVJN CPYJO OSNCP RAPER BHOOI #fiO01 UARHI AHflPY NJPFU NOLOP 

XBRGN SSBNH PGPCL FVTN0 RWUQK 11000 TAKAO 

TOCO, 


3F DE JAB 


1434 $ CL 
?160 


S 27 NOV 41 


4513 


521 BCDE TOKYO 120 27 1120B JG 
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TT ij C,C. 


(1 TOKYO B 27 11558 JC 
K08HI WASHIKGTOKDC 

jDA 1QU HOFMK BYH3E r l YAH 1FNBK RESOJ RQ1FW SRWWO EHZLC WPTNG 

ZHPOP OPCUP 51; ERF SEIOK PPQIU JUMYJ to IH JO PTVZ1 XGQIH GS2YQ 

P0XJR Rwcvi ajiwa pv i ry imizz tmm sazsw bbun fngpo pwqug 

G0KPZ VKIGE YARW8 OBfUi YOZXH AGNGT OKtNC KCflTO GOGJT 8CKHH 

AAWEG CB80X iiQORQ PUEIE Y50ZA BSZLB f 1 KtW UXNAZ 

1557 3 Gl 


SF DE JA8 S 27 NOV 41 45^3 


523 KOSHr P2/43 

IOFAP TXCOQ CUCOtt PRTVS N1NNP JJHGGF CGUBR IRZGO SRBPi OJOiV 

SRC AH D*|&T OBSPS TCTU ISFEL DftWQto RKVSN OUTFW 1HGIV CKflOU 

FXNTD 03UJB IIZFL Z80QC PGKOC OCOPA UHRD* fLKffR CPISR ZCPCP 

CUCAG CFSYK BBCPV SQ1FC \mi\ WnJDA. GCOYl KECOL iZIFJ AUTAB 

75555 TAKAO 

" T .‘ 

TOCO, 


1600 S Cl 
9160 


SF EE JAB 


3 27 MOV 41 4534 


524 SC DC TOKYO ?3 27 11558 X 
RIYOJI 8AHFRANCISC0 
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Exhibit #17: Stencils of decrypted version 
of message #2409. (4 pages) 

All pages contain key listed for 
27 November in kanji numerals. 

Pages 2-4 also have key in Arabic numerals. 

Key reads 12-4-7-13- 
9-1-19-6-8-17-2-16-11-3-15-18-14-10-5. 

CCH Series XII.S, Box 22 
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or 1 70 
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Exhibit #18: Translation worksheets 
(W.S.) #818-821 (5 pages) 
of message #2409. 

CCH Series XII.S, Box 22. 
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NC JX GH ZC HI cu K¥ m CU HD JX HZ 

Wjft ft <J' tkw4 t* jr* a; is, (f) U It 7*1 

Gg^fiZ AD GD 7K FU rr^pf CJ JA tT^pt ZD azy 

_ /Yl YAiSrtb -SHV ?* 5 w. ■ yff0 r ^^ ■■ 

NZ HO GO L'K HJ 0£ UX fiJ KG Wq I Y Yj NC UJ 

/,)s I p st i f &£ rt j^ *}, if ti ‘ - «> 

DM AG HD FM MB LVf HJ L'.V TMp KT> ' FW_ HC 

w(r> rf* j > m sw& i<ip ' */ yf 5/1/1 pi? 1 

W T B ZK Rf QX WM Gif JY jjXzJH U 

nuti m ( fit fa-nd ) * ri ’'- 

TU FU MB HJ GC ZlCTtJ IP JF TB KG Q_Q_-RM 

%X t)->> #** f t Tv Si" S0t Btfi/nifit Kp&Si 

nd. we ip m nv tz zh m tt n eo hL fj qr 

<rf 0 ft MA s W0 <-> i *w $£?. 

iiv Tli mi no n m hy* uu ■ * j r- r* u im t-a'- _ 


!D BZ7 

<A if* . - 


UJ 

ifA-i 


Q 


XH GK 


FA.' 

si! 

fVif ■+ ■ / 


UX TV QU OR GL DZ l 'jGr YB KY TTt Ft/ MX MS TC ^- 

J< J-J-tf. wStit t*ft 4ft J ti ffvff fh* («lf /<*«■■ 

N* CA 9G FX HL GU JX QQ KR CU XN GK WQ Ta"^ 

/£"js Mfdft-C in Yi m iu, to & ^ wr 

"G? ‘US ZJ * HP ZC , MB NZ ZO PO BJ WV YF XE RW >. 

//i Kff dfKf m& f-M s T & TP 

YB AK CD OrVcY' lA J8 NC 1 £G ' CE" YM ZD HE AG 

J $a Sifl J if J ‘' M ' 

GK Til ZK . J^U UX CU C [ GD RZ KT OX KY SB KX‘ '. • 

Zk AP PO z BJ UX XE TB ^ BR ^ JX GC KC BL GD 

/tt Mtwf^ n p * s' ><z %v 

QE JE ; wu UT MB AG Jf* K¥ cR JX M L‘ft HJ FZ ; s - 

%'m m to ■• tr: A**-r< yfy^ «, 


•i fit, W<i 

F XE RH fl 

l -p »m 

D HE AG 

V. .K>;V'.YVA 

t/u-vA* 


Ik AP PD /BJ UX 

PI iv, ;ff ■ id 

QE JE i*M UT US 

st (.if i-i 


f T 

•y C 
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$ 


31 ? 




#■/ ■ - 


it ■ 


LZ NC m MQ JQ FM KV Ftt JH NC MD FM BO TU\, FM 


f({ /?;. ( Ay> J- Jy? *T ) />■> 

NC PO„ LB ZT TY ft^ BO EA VD JR FU ZC Lfl E$ NC 

y^ST -f 

ZK FU ^Jr JiC 
i>)£~ 


nir ru . ld i i - ii inn uw vu c*\ r u f k. 

f W//0 W/fA f«J A* rf 1&H! ;■» j- 

PQ Tiff NF WE Jtfff BO (KTTC XJ KC FQ 

jm a jsa / pf h tik»\ nr***‘t 

‘PO, Dff NF CU 'TY ar BO Q 5 , 1 C XJ kg FQ 2K FU CD JP 

<w{ A S* kv k*wl ') fc u 0Si tnlffiW ■*?**''$ 

f MC Z7^NY r ' CF QF LJ ' ffi£ PD,/ OC t!J VA FE HL- RW , 

,: \/fjU fit ^ ^ $ 'fr A ,S J HA £ 'jM-j* 

Mb EK^FG XJ kc WY. TC GC * JB GF QF JU DG NCf 

;■ (<) frfci fitt fy Sb 0 i/\C ?!> 3% fa Art % 

* OC. SG UU WD ftwA BO HZ EF PL Nl CU TW OC/ DU 

■' a 7 ±mA*-$/(■) puMa# fr fr & 

/ AC Pn NC ?pf .UP JP WJf YA R_w/ r BO ZZ JDK /r W Vtl 


* mu-) 

mi (• 1 *m hWis trt 





’ AC PK JJC PpA- EH. UP JP rf 

* y/* Vplr -fp V*f Of r 

Hfl LJ StC 'Vo, KP MH XV TiF ..„, 

fiiSlil ft -J? p! A A ftt/SApj 

OV JR HC f P0,. HP UH LT- Z'» 'R'.V[, BO AL 

Jf ^ vi. a, .* _ . Jrin-ti t 


X 



rA 

IB AB \ LW 




^7 


fv!\ 2(7 WmjtM Utffl V’fa 

■ AO m ■ EF L'ZP s JH JS XF ZW i^TEW KS BB XE .icfi ' WX > 

• s/^ ( rtf j *i ^ ^ -.v^ V$;Xtf" %r.t 

710 Yl NV T1 TI Ln< G<r PJ UA KC PO V KP GK YE ' IF 

&*£[fi Si) St/'0 a# m -r ^ r? ■£ >- 

WU ftl#, so FJ UX SC" SC KH Eft^ HI KJ CZ . Ka P9 / 

p fftto hfo $ 

KP m LI ftw, BO FJ UX se^TT SC XE YU LZ HZ i>S 

ifft ^ ItiM %! U) ti'i ft ■ kffl'if #} M /ff 

TFt TI (J^r fr* 

Jjd Si/ - 

i' ' ■ _• ■ , •'j a.V -tf- ’ vi- 
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-? PQr CU SG 

fi m z 

DZ HVf JK TJC 

on St n i? 

rm jn_ ■ ,1 a- i*i 



Ml />j tf* 


BO OC Gjjr 

KS AS CZ„ IF 
iff Vi 


VA 58 

X 

PO,/ VU 

sSf 

i us w£ 
/Tf l 
Z'fi HZ 


R?H BO FJ QR ux 

3 // £ '/ * 7 #* h/t ft 




SG" PT Cl ^ 

■ ■ 

VA ZW Bit BO FJ .IIX SC FT~ 

x (U.m <■) a '}/ -n 

JK PC us KC PQjf WE is t Y 1 J. 

f\ ftW if* yy i SA 

EF KH ER NT/Kj XY JX L Z XA 


i 



tf* ikit, * ft** & J*y ^ ^ tf/ $/,■ /* j 


VIE MH KL 

i HA kfr 



sc rr 



filf/- BO SC Pf 

W {'L 

u ;. ‘ 

fat 


v 


8 * 1 V~sZ 

FE AG UK. EO 

J?t $ m (') 

“TP MR PGL AG 

*&<&-** 



m ft, m 

LZ /LZ M B l 

Ai/jj <wi 

innra (iV 'Oii 

//^jf " ■ 


BO 

(}) 

‘NC PC,i VA IV VA f F£ AG 

r. j'M r if x Ah wa y , 

Cl/hC PO , FE IV VA AG m p'M BO ~ SC 

ffi lt' pAh S$AX rfA /, §$(.}■ 

'BJ_j 3 S./gC EK LB Tl Iffi P.O./tbQ IS : IF 

yffl rwSnW W wjjv 6 fr y* 

-sir^f kh ox zw cr~ 7 w - v’ce' ze- kr %ir ■ 

ffifo 24 A AS ftp/tr (fATt^h 

SI LW lV t L NC PO j dV DP MB. RW () 

‘ 1 ) 'f ’ft At M W M 

(A Ssm J? 

XN CK RYF fBO T& QU 

( i% ■?;/' ,'i I K 

TG NC 'pO,.CU Tl. Z« 

^ 7 ';^ /tV sV- ti/i 5 

HY OlT^GK US Rflfi BO 


XR AF 


LA DB 
J, j ^/17 
CQ U1 IF WD 

ftf /?// 

4 jc 

iff' 

i s tv mv,' eo 

^ AAWll’\ 

n Pt t'NC PO MD 

fm^'i -ft sfM /; m 





X ^ ■n At rt, 


M" 1 
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'TPw- 



PO Ul UH Ut Ftr BO ZO Af* 


J/j) (M tipi /ft f :0! (' \ 


NC 

a 


Rd, Ul 



AC 

y?A 


CK 

n 



CD CQ 

/ff W 


NC POyUl 




IF 

y* 

E3J VA BW GO 

« * M (-1 

crTB /hc 

PA/&A- f 


po 


BO 

n 

zg L L. RW liter ‘CE NY NC VPO >.CM 

sg ^ ^V^y/ A I Ip#f /i i 

7R WU /JC PO ,04 WY 

/? T 

" d i a 


UK 


VA 

Z 


t'r 


KL 

A 


UT 


5 1 


5S " 

z{fP t * I 


BPt LZ 
2i/ 
ftrt^str^Kc 

rV{. bo. 'STT' 


(7 POj UH FE zg UX Rif BO HZ TIC PO ,aVS YD BO .'STT' 

w mm ta ivm (<} •&< fp-rndt/f fa mt (£fai 

'fe^ “c po, sj n f ~~ *“ tfT ovftic po,/MB Jg Rwf KR ’ 

i a */ \^ s -i ,-i / 

PTE 


C PO, Si M 





TOV NC V PO, MB FE 

% : r i 

■TV Rtf/ BO DC OtT NC PO JU& US 

>?!# r/ v Hdps t*t 

* UZ i/AJ NC PO, MB ZN /Gl TY 
GK US Rif. 1 BO - Rf NC 



»**$ 



fi 

UT) 


«<* 


NC PO 


i I 

m 



j>ev,A 

PO EJj. 

»<; rj ^ 

bj tik, xv if rw[. feo EV. 

4 m Bu ‘T-p ( 

RYT^dr |G/ NC ypo, NF FE 

V/ * 3$f.ifl if? 

TU ’ZW VA R* 


WPJWf 

,Pft BJ VA TI 

(til s i 

f «C PO / VA 

fPK) &*¥■*( s 

NC PQ *'PZ GK 

f) 9,w inff rt 

up ^ on 

» U M 

■ .77 ' 


ft* 

IfY 

r 

OY 


*ZW VA 

/? 7 Jf 


VA 

r 

Rw/) 



Drt 


■ “-J-l* H BJ ■ ■ V ■ ■W . "%!■ MJ* I , ■_ ■■ 

i w fp mm 

BK FE RFl B CwttVTcV' 

I 4 iC . PO .MB 

p 

YA RN " BO UV : NC 

^ ^/// ft) fUitrft* 

PO,/ &J VA KD UH 

ms* 

hr nw BO UF LZ 

RKWfii jy 

po sc" hJ m f 


or 

{ fuz 


WJK 2 

fS IT 


po 


i 



M 1 I I II 11 ' « I \ r 1 n W < V / I.V 

rtOT 3 yp W yv 

NX OY Rtf iFB NC PO MD KF 

r^^AJASi /f,^;/1 rj;/ 


,, Jtt { Jg" 

'M l~ 

(ATA WY VA RWi^ HE 

r r * M Y 

EG 


Rff J ffS KC 


PO 
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Exhibit #19: Translation of Japanese 
diplomatic message No. 2409, 
Tokyo to Washington, 27 November 1941. 

SIS 25609, JD-i: 6985. 

Known both as the “hidden word” 
or “STOP” message. (4 pages) 

Tokyo to Washington, 27 November 1941, 

SIS 25609. RG 457, 

Entry 9032, Box 301, 
Multinational Diplomatic Translations. 
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Promt Tokyo 

To i Waaklxigton ., .. , ,-j 

27 Member l|te "'l-' ■,■ 

(tj93 .• . 

Circular fiiOf (In § parts, complete) 

Rio do Janeiro to Santiago as Circular £32*. 

(V&shlngton sent to Ottawa, Mexico City, Bogota, Caracas, Havana, 
?W», lev York, and K«v Orleans as unr.uwtered message,) 

Ifart lj " : : •■ ^ 

•c« 4 $ feJjXe^s,* OX t# 3 T 1 XCS? 014 ® 


With International relations becoming 
more strained, the following e-ergenoy system of despatches, 
■using :iifirp KBNPO (hidden word, or misleading language telegrams) 
la placed In effect. Please study Mi carefully. 


Make up a table with the left column 
containing the code words and the right the corresponding plain 
(decoded) text. Please see that there is no mistake in transcribir 
this. 


■■*■ 

SXAMPLE: A message meaning: 



''Japan and C.S.3.F, military 
have clashed , will read: 


• 

"KIJXKATA and KUBOTA, clerks, 
have both been ordered to your embassy 
on 15th (begin spell) STOP (end 
spell).* 

In order to distinguish these cables from 
others, the SaglisSi worn £ Top will to added at the end 4 b an 
Indicator, fill# Japanese word "Cilil* tend) will not be used.) 

(f&Tt 2) 

Code Word 

*. Meaning r 

A 

mmm 

*: . •• - •„.• - - "•'•'.•• • . 

: Code communications prohibited* 

r: 

ASAX 

■»' 

■«•; 

i Comunlea-tlems Will be by radio 
: broadcasts. 


ASASHKA 

j|.. 

i: win communicate by radio broadcast ♦ 

: You are directed to listen carefully. 

5609 

ASIKA 0 A 

I Reception or overseas broadcast 
: Impossible duo to Interference. 

6585 


icontlmieai tx; wavy TranB* 1?~2-41. (7/ 
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I 


SECftET 


« ,^n1 


COPY 


■ ■ 


(PAST 2} 

CODE WORD 


MEAHIHG 


ASIHURA 

ASAI 

ASAllUKA 

ASIKAftA 

AZWA 

EDOGOTI 

SAHABU3A 

HAIFASOtfO (?) 


God? ccsiQiinlca'L Iona prohibited. 

CdcnminlfiatIdes will *6 by radio broadcasts 

Mill, camnuiBicats by radio- bradcast. 

Ydu are directed to Jiatan carefully. 

Exception of ov*raaas broadcast 
Impossible due to interference. 

Pressure on Japan increasing cantinuAlly 

Prepare for evacuation 

Preparations for emaciation have teen 
completed. 

Prepare to entrust kbibassy property to 
suitable foreign envoy Con consul) there. 


katakeyama 

HATTORI 

PAST 3) 
E1E1KATA 

E05IN0 

IBARAOl 

INAGAKI 

ISRIKAWa 

KASKIWAGI 

KOHAYAKAWA 


Relations between Japan and . ,* 

(blank) .....have been severed. 

Relations between Japan and ... 

... (blank) ... are net in accordance 
with expectation. 


Japan's and ... (blank) ,military 
forces have clcashod, 

Japan and ... (blank) are entering 
a full fledged general var. 


CodtEnunlcate to ub probable data of breakin 
off of relations between Japan end the 
country to whfc.li you are accredited. 


Hava you ■“■ - ? - the ... (blank) f 
1 nave - the ... (blank ). + jb 



Wo are commencing milltAr y_Ac|lc. 
against ..,(blank) ,.. 

Stop issuing ell entrance and transiant 
visas to Japan, to parsons of *,TTblank),, 
nationality. .r, 

rr awpetf 
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«. Lft Villi V . 


yyjg. 


f :t 


(par? 5) Coa'fc 

ffli® 


mm m 


XO&AXA 

J&pCUa 

KOHUAM 

Chi Tin 

EOYAKAni 

mittoi 

KTOOTA 

f.S.S.Sf 

KTOIBARA 

Franco (?) 

KU3TOGX1 

Germany 

KATOTANI 


f PAR? 4} 


MISAMJ 

C.S.A 

MIVATA 

Canmla 

MPntAZAXI 


mmmst 

Brasil 

KOflZUEI 

Ptuuuaft ■ 

1TABANIS2 


HJULAZATO 

Thailand 

IfAMGO 

pyrm&i 

RS 3 I (?) 

i m norland« East-ladies 

OOAV'A 

Btuna {? ) 

OEAMOTO 


OSOWJHA 

Australia 

mttmA 

DaStta of Souta Africa (?) 

OROTIRA 

'Sta«By ■mwatrj" 

OTAHX 

? (Pcgsilily - friendly, or 

OBISI 


e*. a s * Hi” * 4 

Day (?) 



„y- y <j£ jfiJ ,{ 


COFT 


s r fi 4 B 
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-3- 


(mi A) con't * 
COPE VORD 
SAKAKIRARA 
3IOE3ID1 

sakzyE 

imff 

HI3AKD 

SA^TAf# 

YQIT1 

GQRtf 

KASAHOKU 

SIXETAB'U 

YA30KITI 

HI3AKATG 

ATUMI 


SECRET 


irf 


CQFY 


hgAMtlfG 

Tauki) Month 
{K.TTT Paragraph 
(Toki) Tin* 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 
7 
3 

9 

Q 


313 25609 

JD-ii 6905 (If) flavj Trans. 12-2-Al ( 7 ) 
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Exhibit #20: Example of telegram sent 
from Japanese consulate, Honolulu, 

Kita Nagao, to the Japanese Foreign Ministry 
(Gaimudaijin), 13 November 1941, 
encrypted in J-19. Telegram, Kita to 
Gaimudaijin, Tokyo, 13 November 1941. 

NARA, RG 38, Box 167, 

Folder 5830/69, 

“Pearl Harbor Investigation: 

Winds msgs.” (3 of 3) 
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i : i i ' i i 


uii niiEk 

* 4 * 




RADIOGRAM 


THE f?vr J-fJJV ATI OMA I, VYSTIM 


VUrrtd fljlli . L C> 


M-> L-I'.i- 1 NLTJ 


r fl« -1 ®ijm 



MdTtb* btiovriaO' Hhhii Tali Hil* luCpu Olhtrwif* -c.b*ck4<5 iuib!*c1 lo Lj* Itmi c-d back bpcsodi which (n* b*r*bf iVj3 * * d 


0W j'l+-,^lli{il 


hio^i yctcjoj mw biwh icwll wmi mztti mas iam mm 

jmoa 50!fm Z&7WS THL^f TTCZD SLTOI CXZTN KLBLB TWT EEEVT 

uqzox oaiwa btooj iubdt emp*t esoxs mat aw mane oza^j cesi 

pchll mrrjLT mine mutt ii^lzp tnit jrdtu tmbos nmcr kugbb 

Krm jjubvjl ttttom obtpr mw oittoi ltcqj tlevi ouqzch ewgjlo 
w.w DL'ia* tarn xjitct faqto hat? xvaht Lim iaosJ lkktj 

imc OHNNY HLT30 HTUGIT UHTKK ir mnflf ininjn Btra mttx £IWTO 

ATMUC VSITM ASPTT ?ZClJ YTCXA KJUtU OTULO 7T7Y3Z 2CEB* TCSJT 

CMMEL, 

TY7BI T^JER CI3RA 1CC7JK IIUZ3B YHDTT ETPGi DZWPI 07777 

WP 


mi 
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Exhibit #21: Translation of Japanese 
diplomatic message No. 118, 
Tokyo to Honolulu, 28 November 1941. 

SIS 25859, JD-i: 7157, 
Translated 7 December 1941. 

Pearl Harbor Hearings 
(hereafter “PHH”), Part 37: 668. 
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SEDRO 


rr«c feMy* (T at*) 
t*i a* a* lulu 
*Mim T 2t, 1«1 
J19 (Priori^} 

#ua. m jw m a** 

To b« hmadlad la gain —ill toil, 

AntLalpatUg th* puiibiliv of ardlwy to 1* graphic 
oamimloitiaii batnji brand stun «• m about to fu* to* vurrb 
Af li tuitions * th(H k-iirta it* Lntondad to urn u a ***** 
*f iufarsJLujf to* diplmto La ilia country Mfiurud mf that 
•UuatLoa wittonal Ua uu tf to* uaual tol* jr»ptic thtonala. 

Be oat dcatrcy to* **daa withant r*c*rd to tba actual aituation 
La jAiir j but ntiiii Uifb u long m the aitabtlon 

than partita ud uatli to* flail rUt* la inland into. 


a * Mat milihl** 

b - S»X*£* r3M32 In «bloh laty* aaada * oiroulir ftalAf .*■■ <.***-- 
aaaaiAg wbiiii will b* bradout U tba rant that 

e*d* bmwl44tiu i« ant off. 


# 
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Exhibit #22: Federal Comm u nications 
Commission (FCC) Exhibits, 
Certification of Secretary FCC, 
dated 8/18/44, with attachments.” (5 pages) 

Attachment 2 is “Message intercepted by 

FCC on 12/4/41.” 

Attachment 3 is message 
intercepted by FCC on 12/5/41. 

NARA, RG 80,167EE, 

Box 122, (JCC) Exhibit 142. (5 pages) 
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vcf ss&e: 


I UD 5T^ & irPZ'jA 

"niir~_1 -. 03 m - ir.n'.iic.j ffr -j tAji t- fuh 


&E3B 


J,-Liti'. <!>j 

Jigwt IKj. l*T* 


; htJ'.'U'V cgj'L^Z-j,- if-a L Ut 0 i_i .what tr* fcrMt 2rftJ*| P< il'-rte 


in i'lllimral 

IflafUWnt No- I i: a cn^ &T tbs wirt.brti’ “imnAjo.i ’f>-irh r*jnr 

%i-'in *> ?- Quint (ii»# CkiJjacitli , V« 5 . Arty Si^jjiL Jlr-'-'j'fl j rr'ijunpted 
•Sr ,5 UaK Blis S.au>6 M&iuvzi i.: Y.« aa. Lrr lotJ.DTili t*} Sri 1 V.Ujr'; hTnr,rt- 
gn/itr flnd in arhd?e colonel BsHvMfcj intf t'illLur.y 
Li ihi, 5uii i:o5 5ii?a uaH inteTCEjrtoii r rlE rmiMt iMS r^s-iio on 
tlnvorriimr 3fl a LO-'l .-.* aj^prcr HFmnly 31-£ '-itf- 

SOaJULIFl*. - is a -wszs feEty of .0 iroat.Or 'M 3 .J<* t W .\l'U. ’n'--o 
-tutio.1 XV.ij _[i..t-"-uj r '.-.'jd by . jtjl is r inn nro !-.o- i - 1 jyi J J -.>:1.^i'ely 
32CC 51Tt SMMfcff 4j lvi-L, ..:Linh Li C (3^ g*jj» rtjiltj-jr ;' M 

"7 II | J’.n'.'jj^ _yt:_ tC£!jl£ »u Cu _■rii , _ £;'i ■ rt ,'L • ‘•"•Jflj 

wsf teleiboued :o LiauteL?:" iiotUtiAwd, ij*-6 r ‘Ta t,rK C.-Vlmti 

JJ5.1T UMI nbiiz "Jit be tBB is T?S- 

if utuirei t- issjIAct'c rr^c* 


«l( ffcl. ? _± _ JHLU =L J F. .. Lt-tT rr J T4.'i - 1 ( T<aiTS 

:*dUvlt 1 *"r 1 .i.wr :±__L=d ■! ..r -vino ■ r .P '.’1 

fr. « 'j.r s, '5v, -.1: it. -:?. 1 >r‘- ... v. L. .. 1 tiV-k- 

iv. r^1d>W it 7sj0 ;<|E. is:, 1'3:i iIjl: 1MJ. * 


.ACt.lU;V: 515. 4i is 6 ZXLx Mfflf,- 41 -j*v -..ut,-..»r rS ‘oJtftt -ntfr- 
j Ey C 1 W 1 : uffiltTi Jimi rjkvu J13 ■. tsei 

b -r.i 1 n x:.3 uni XJ5 3.-llj Bscssriar j, 1.^,1. u 1 »X-- *»»■. - 10 
U ! nlrtro' 'J ■ C- Baaa'ba.ry, L'-B. Ari^. sw*» it ti^ tT- 

quaBt Bf coiw* 1 l^a-tcr .'5 r.'ff.so * 1 . W^SMElaft^ 3 Mil J9I t 
nr.'iprr.'ieT r t, j.-Ji'M>■ ■■“■:■ G -_t n.-, i^sa' LOi.ltxu thi Li91f*3i vur" 

if "hil RT ■ 1 .‘I-3rh1',13. 


u'j. f' Ln ti. th<H r<an: < l s? J so, r.rS j fjr t.t.e 0'i’i*tU4/i'5 fif ll.f 

n aJiM 


I SMC.) 


a. w.rsas TeajBcaaf, i r-rw pwwsww 
rry jr«-rl, &.IV Ji-jindros" uf xiw 
F.daral Cimnsni.oJiK t jsjBrttiiflw 
In. '- i:-t, 1.h:jl '■ ^ 


r. n z. £ z 


i illl tev- 
riH IH "K'V ; 

■ ™ .... - ..-n.-- 


11 ,'i JLtVi 
.«T‘ rt Irrj 1 


1 : ? i^L21 
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3 (■) 


josir.rew no, i 


OduoF 0N3 T3 ifias? TTrl:j ftiis 

fiiUHF srac T3 i.CEZE Ti JD GLd?f rv'^K 

(BOUF 7FE3E is TS5T va. D cm/ili 5T0? 

•h j'jt-2 fsmmt tgucjs in juto a? uko op ssMpoiK 

'!'lls abnve ,jb -ihfi woi-tar nos sag en "tjoi ifc.oley T* Qua a t 
i'i.<pcastes "he ZarjL&t i.e>o to m-nr.i .or- cr. Boater S3, “’.'S4X. 
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3 fiO 


.'CICTC SOI&Y t-.Qlf.-’H WED SLl'J-JLT & K3ITCEF. 1LU EIEOJG 

-i2Jm' casusac smst 1 :lt IjChdy ae-.l- mis 

mUT33i 


:-:J!KAC-i.'4 HORT-j HTTO CiaiEd 7S.*" a i-.n;L'OK 

>£E3 SLtTJfcS 

C3UI2A ?REFEr;TUl£J TOftT :-TC331: VONJ CU.7AR T-A" EUm.E fllATETU 
CI.OL'Ff 0CE,| I SUiO'ACJ!: Qj'li;; 


ah attar -LEsaa,;« -rom 3Tii",ict .tttJ.i transit* led a l -Lpyircjc^ 
nat.«ly 2200 GJfTi pecerwr 4 , 1* 
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3 {=> 

TODAY KaRr-l VlltvS LSftOtf -:.iJU2i JST^WCOIh ■;1E.'*P. FQi'.'-Dl C34CW 

H!rE*"W, i wcsth uii.j An TwTt-. fs:-- sjmi] ■ (waited 

3 ‘iiPfiSj 


’.i'fiii I isar ns r, f \ ft -ju* To!syr. - b,:, io:i uV'.i^ ■ 

ap;;^cir»tf J;.> 2133 j^t Ze aifl:-f5r 5. 1741* 


,r use till b"j4i ai 
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SEKKL*; 


□O^Tb SHJ^ NO. L 

r^i F’l -1 : r h, Itairn ji 


Ti N Tin ■■■..:n cf tt^ ws 

nTr^sr r*. o 1 —-■ i ri jj._, i,- k jX kj\£jJ 

jijT rcouY^ s2s:utLia a? this TGrirr 

l:oz-jjitsu 7.ji to:lit ri 4040 tc 

t \i~ Li. o-m; 7 ;-^ v,t:a'7 t -zPl fsjcc^ti 

Tt.jT.-J: 1 OHC 1 JjUSullAJCxE .-ias-j 

vres? ,4t:i, oi&ar 

HO "aIJ 31444 

■,77>ST :. J T' 0TjS;.Fi 

t;it::i no AAiu i:az3 


in iBE zi- it-e 

1 VIJ LT1J f,o T-UvHTT n C04AJ.11A5IT 

IiTJ_ TCD4 T j s-JZ r 4KI£ fuUlT H PjOLilY 

l'4 r C ’/A 14140 US T04IJ M 

1 ...J". l'iIV3 ?J , lll i.U j 1 IVJiJ-i Jj&ECaSI » 

-iliAl 4'Jkc no iiASU 

mL-n i.Lt.j, ;^yj! 

’•3ISHT ;-30 4443 1I/.S3 

■JJiS'J TJI7ID, OLELJl 

’rr.^-'T --io :r4Ai;. uathe 


A Vi r-v -3 acf t:va V.'^-itlrd r rni □ □ a,^e 3 I! run T gta^Lsng 

JLS4 bt.a js.j fcyj&a.w.'itted fry tbaro .Wbwiefc 50©Sf &ud CCTm 

tMT Be carter £ f 194 -+ 

.*■ 

sjflKL-r 
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Exhibit #23: FCC translation worksheets 
for Japanese “weather broadcasts” 
of 4, 5, and 8 December 1941. 

There are two worksheets 
for 8 December of broadcasts 
heard at 0002 (GMT) and 0458 (GMT). 

NARA, RG173, Entry 180, Box 5, 
“Personal Papers of George Sterling.” 

(4 pages) 
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** - -i f\ 'f rt n. ? * -**• A „ 

,r >*. • 7# < 9*?'~W '* r J ? *' 

.H *. u# * »# 9 ■{ *t * &-<r tf* 3 *- * 5 ,L -• 

'pp £„j ' ..f 0 ft it * '& r ®l H V *'■£ >‘# *5 

‘e»t'iz#<■$'* f *'\ *>J> *f ■ 

_^_ S' f> ^ ^ }i ^ t 3 - 

/i3h-j= .pj V‘ j i ^ 11 *- > ^ 4 p 

SEGRE S' 


agio. , ] i 


TatTiULTiJ TEECXI TO® , T2KYS OUIfcU HU *d JilTA HD ?AdJ£ 


*MA fsUztiru nJkaL- -■al or aa kqbdhl *L‘Ti «, *«**«;. j: i t^ji ko 


KTuftatl vo .-.: ta ac iaz£ ss. 5 E 3 ?^andCn:i :a sdicp. 

CUMAfil nt « UTA IS? £*££ GE 3 l ffjo; IA*A Tc £LJM7“ 

HU} J*, Jtir m,w xcrj g* AffjyAsu.. 


flHiBA 6iti.. m 'Id =Uk m EAEC {Adi - mx tlur) *uk>FI ^ 
iU-Uu n JAIA .'.A*a 3L . . H 


fiimirtjten 

ff**^hnr ttoreesiat ijejil. TnJr/e rosier*. sijld rdit::us? 

ihdi- fc&c-stM cjtiudy t^ij-iorari ly {at gnfl toa»rr«*. 

■OHJfU; Ktui t Hill ba jLaaj ladidt, of -L.* tints. | At id Y c ]-(»ppatfl’i J 

Jiwvikfai** - Tmrtf. wind today, ClfrtLT. In tbn *flirno<in Ottf *llauAlly 
flaiuJs *111 Ifurta^. - 

Chlks^ lolly vr) JcrLh *1,7i4 (Hala) oLvuty* ; rt \ha era ;«<» 

*1 El 6* TAT It t ,. 
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itaiL rcm itc ran Ttis no AGfluai- 

K7'j Ei 1CJUTO KCI KlUi J-£ JUs* t.j 3CU1 ■>. n. WJU. Eil. -.r"C[iiI Ah tbi.iO.WIj . 
bHiZASBl. VUlillxA Hkfji, LttTi LL..1L, UK Jt” ti.LlU .-JjljIJ . 


^zojm-::iu ni jtiTi :to bww*, j^gbi uiEAki :vj ^ m tjo ?.=.l« v i: 

OJiiW.WLu 

T - r_=.- ; 'L-.-Q 

Hi?" 13 Ills *«#1Lh;«£r :Vre«t.-:-. i>jr nr Tcijc Tici=i".y» 

Todjf.y it. is nu2ftjli1.il t »ir.j. Curing toe Mrnif.tf it filll be bIoh^J 
nBeocaling cliur du."h.£ cbe a&y. Uo'VrnVM , tfoa: this; cverut£ h cAcs/uaa 

will Inci L tin,j* ju. 

Li bat f*fjwted lii'. II nil bt fiol-ti. wifi 

bub -<fuL!j «lb>J. 


CALL (JUT FRF Cj DATF AEMfla 4 STATION 

;'116-^MT 11T«5 M3*te If015?? 3A 
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I 


l ri >■ -■' 

^ ■ ■ - 
v-'V. '. 

«& 

■ ■£>' ■ 

V.,. 

■iO 

t<r- 



■ r ^ 

i. 

\ 


ttg. 1 


*■- 

Ji 


x M M' '-j L 


Is 1. 

J 1 


> I fc 

L- I / 

,'t * 


I / " / {: 


/ V 


/; ^ 


/•; < >• ►- - 




■'i j*4? ] ,-,i 

fiSK 




i 


BiiNJiTin’ii v,^ rcatu e~i ieqxo he ti^pi yoIdo to BDQ^&X!i3ia.‘i50 J 

M i- $ if. I /V t ^ ^ 4 fl, i' J-_ 





Tcc.e. 7 , eapeciaiij ;±t. point t we v.iiL £i-s /<5 tis 


T/Cflthil- f'eO.H&.Z t,. 



fte&t a JLjjlJ a i:_^s ,, ,r_ [r-^pc'itj 



oil Silt FfiEQ 

DATE 

HECDh-D # STATION 

■'dLSM 55002-0035 /l 51 05 

'jzt *. ■? 

KC 12/S/41 

14*0* IfC 160,0 PCNDft 


Ltt . 
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f 


Ha. 7 



S^£il 


U£ r&ZhL' I^OG^I IGo3J £,, j yj, ^ 

' . s^EC i£t 71^53 £hl, l, m.! (W.X,. ilL^rl Iij* 

XnI-C MAE ■ 

Ik the midst bJ’ Lbe esvti? 44GM!t : will no* ^T* IB# tteaLh*:- 
furoofcit. btia'* vi£jLi Dleai(raj.Hi!i-cd thro* t3(i e".,.., b irnj 


0*1.1 FRE£ D4 t F 

J7J ,7459-753? MS7£ 1 S/B/41 


prefer* f 


5"4TiOR 


1i?^5 lf^,16<70 KSE4 
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Exhibit #24: FCC Logs, Radio Intelligence 
Division, Night Watch Log 28 
November - 8 December 1941. 

RG 80, Entry 167EE, 

Box 122, Exhibit 142A (5 pages) 
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k A 


s 


Eeo. 5 l 1541 


tir* Sterling: 


At , ?*4S 3 *m- Mr* CSFtftT celUd iih Trt» Partltal 
with tbs failing laDamtlau 

JVtf& E13GG 

TCWf tfDKTli «KD ' 11 ^ CtjUOT AfSSMlCir CUSAK ££>IN aC'JtFf 
T«!JVC, TCttJfifiO* MOFiffi WIT© ^ 122KE t?UL IKMFb* 
fthfl obo^t was x#piftied tliWfl tinea] 

JVW 3 □snt a ticsa sigtml at £ 30135 : *uid thnlit 

I WILL KO?l GIVE YQEJ Ell' WEtfH-l!R SBPGKE {nothing rurttw&r* CBuTTi.tr 
at i tbt &0 VodlUAtlQC - ovldantl V ncttlCf In T0k5T)l 

3 ? CAETE.R ; 

Tbay ana getting a edot-s oocjplete ^iotur* cJ 
tha onetf*ttone new gyifl Lt la «Vi-lent tnit at 3-1303 th* TctJiD nuitw 

13 trsiiafcined and it S 2 GG 1 th* ‘Itokyo TOttinsr and woollier rtir 

Othar pT»tsotnrea.' fttciOptiozi la getting tetter enl 

tfTiffieney on tIiJe MS ignite nt haa ^n^xafi^ed QppTOsUrjatQ j.y twe&ty- 

tiTfi paraa?. t. 


IHJ-* - ..- 

Tcnad tcL. Bxattftn &nd gare tLw tie -ntiHni^o at 7 : ED P 
EfiiLflfftjj by Col,- Gratia®.: 

Hssulti ntlll ncgut-i'ftj 3EA *m ?l&*aerl 
to T*c»iY* tha flhgfctins TBEulta as it imuna that r* hav*j that 
ame.i tore tlihfi* Th* inftJTTi^lpn denied will occur in the mid-H* 
Of 0 .prftgTWl and p*aaihly will >a repeat*! at intervale* 

lAskad Col* Emtt^fi Iff I * d ur ithe l-fa^f trn to 

VOTtLarA- oc?.o*3tn'D5 the 'szl that t}io {]»It-»A dais will he Ift 

the Middle or a pictfram..) Ho> + will hav* a conJeswn-ce with. 

Lt* Col* IiUflanberg in t;_a ir.oMihfi and will contact lifr* Stirling 
in that MfiRTd. 


- - ^ * -I-T-K-I- 


DE 
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13BB 


liiffl, COlWWiiaArCTS COaMrBSIOjr 

smrmi o? mit, jm> hum 


Fr£K 

10 


it a 


hit 1 L I ”, 3 M C s 


i'l t tf — a ~ ft «' 


l Hi! fo 1 low!iig tcrulwritt- 


5 ;,\ILB 


T'EStmPTJg 


Klgir-t WfticA Lor 

Hav. 24tfe to Dae* S¥t) 
1241 


136 


ET^^jraETX; TO TT*; 
IMTjSB JfiKd 
THb' ifH.Vl 

» i i J> i irilt| B i" ' ■ 'ftWIMSt’ I W ■ .. n.^w, .... r-f •mmmm, .^.v^ . . .J WWU ' i i 
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* 


, > 


^4, 1541 1, 


Fct, KO, 1541 


At 0-55 PH the Supervisor of rhe Cuaat Su^rd lied 1 o fit 

AlsizaadrliL., Ya. telephoned ts lisort L- a;. WTO I causing 
»’•?« i:ii<srf«rB7!P'' to tic It circuit cn ^050 tea. ftjequ&atad 
cUDcrTlisc-r to- inf ore. tils e“ihe ,"-',-■*4ia4 n 1 y if tic intcrrsT- 
tmua vjat iL-^in. honrd. ITCo farther rerertn Si up to 

-orlri sht ] 

At 1-15 .to Sinparvisor o. £A-T tel-aphopod t p rrrtm Jcieif son, Mies, 
request) jik mtoimetlDD Tfilti.tlve to the iesificiation ;f llorr^ 
Oaiittj LuL Operator at 5A-10. \ Memo. ra i cor.Tora ati on pLaia-ed 

oa Mr. Sterling ’s da at,) 


f oe. 5,^ l\>.il 

Hov. 2 . 7 , 1341 


I-'ordl 'd r.T'U-tin* c.ivi tiii'f i.±. 

it r'.:K pr iOfititorirp; Officer Car*- of KA*9 onlied in record to 
?/aoh+5 as c 4C“1 aid 400(5. Hr- VicIntdsh. o.avo Cave the lifcrmc- 
tian re r.: sited. 


Ect. 36, 1941 


ZOT. 39 1 1341 


At 7 :55_ , the jfojsr Quoit tdlepiioned in req Guot-i tig Mr.&trrl inf 1 a 
ho:-.e prion* number; So-re him ths recuastad itiMKatlcn, At 
9 : 10 pm long instance operator culled or, Nr=, 59yn stating that 
rarl. Laljd , 0 tv . p.j ■■ h;lS .Vji; i iifr ECli dei i red to COntadt Mr biSterliEC ■ 
Informed op--Tutor that *fc. Gtcrlir.s 't> rjs. tiJi- 5 h^ru bat tt.yt he 
■::cm iJ:::i :■:hoi) ;ib :; i■? ha:-ft EvsrgK&Jl &V8, At 10 !3'1 hr. 
Starling tilled giving irutru-ctionfl ho /Jibbed passe:! on to l£r. 
Sotrr.*n, It 1 . Mcrth ar-I Mifin Perry. 

Handled routine otifrynpm-rl»:>:■« "ind traffic:. 
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1 H-.iA-p. *L Av. f,orl3e OlTic^r CA-P *! sitir k5 yi ;> Lc6tir;-A rsport 

3 a^s yv^QiL i Slar-h. r:4Kil oi*l£l 2 ai taf orr - * * In* tx Md mt of 
nokil«r'.5f':l rfLatf* OSipiftn' -cs-y tilioks -It I ’"■'ff'rtlM aid T«StKST-6d 
f^nti.ar |.ijTw ■ 11 e ■ Tdd Sairioy ** ftOfttucT OS^ie*:* t.eu®* or 
Auburn F'i I i '-s for iLLPilir;]' Lnrorr-sticn. ^ng uQtttyrt F?ra-.:aoa 
et liln new edditiOP fcir* datailud dBaarlvtlflU at ;l identic- Ho Lad 
Libarii pn'.’lf:': ily. 


2* At y: -Id' 1- ■— Y+ th! npliiJMtd L’ol, Eragtin. 3nT* bia, n Brno^n p^r 
Sir- 3t^rl i i i^ H y iiat r*? % . ona. 

5 1 S'.tS Tfiopbaaud rl 1 ro TBrif iont'itn »r frequencies 

for Portl^l, 

'i, -j: 3o _?,)-f. hccildrli^ CffLcsr Ssssm AA-L" pht.vsi fra® 

:lr, r-iilvf’ 1-.3 htd heard tiTvr 1 J^Cf 1 

j¥B3fa. S3fi*6> Jtr-4 probably cjjA- ctehi cczj-1h.£ wiltlw of 
■ -1 - rar .*--, :.t SiKKiiOd K'thl.l TTO ItHrS. Hn tftftt t3 K.ijKt 

■jw-.a 'j?jioa’£ly id#- o Shor^rst*: Osctlliftpr* tMn-ujg reouesTei 
iz^orwatlarj m tc nhi't^r kv snCvid. m TalLarcfiftHii cr 

rsturr. to v; , Au^uit lr.e and work on ru:r» • r-u • iv* aJAe^ai 
o-:'ijMcs-av« caBtrl, T-ifon-sd Dui.sar. ic remnia ir, l*t 

noro duvn uml audnyor to Conplert^ bi» n-jMina* ci. toon. JSS30« 

r '« Ss4L l 1 . id. seat 'Jfvft *ts Ewtlr.nd ^ariVriftiiJ} i»^l»UCies. 


Jinii & 1. At ?;35 P. H, .' •’inn; •*• - Hi. ;tish operator utile 4 cm N- Hf-o as if«rm 

ter Kr. Sfcerli:i£. Spi-r'-rnf ntaxAd tnat PsjjtLusd, (In-, win a 

%Ll!". Ii ’is* tret Kr. StttJjv »m m*. '.are tut 

tret Se Sr <.-. .,-, Ht h!i sjczc . — £c_: _m „i-. _ T^"prte.T ffifl. 


Ufli £ 1* £:25 F> A nadlMl TiEL irtn-lS-? ^’atm "#» TQfc uM ( 


2. f-r£i- I : - !A Pid-?™: r : rtfOEiA'*lr.". iCOCETTMg 

TCTTA OGSeil.* 

5, 5:42 TVCC TO ^3-i' COfttOiaite iastEWsttorirt rnl|i.t, l?a g t'DA CQ-^Pf 

4. *?!15 P.M« '_hr.(» ill..'njeMTor z- Portl*..^*, Oi'n, d«l lad cn Sit ?9S5 
for Kr. iStarliur. litfoi'lnftd bet tJ'S" At* Stfiplim Vffl.fi :ult in ofrioe 
at pjwJif f . %'fc t ftt J wild try to tcT- tHi/1> I [in. 

t, V \'cZ cej.l«d LscTeyrttg >n»i a;i &j._ liad Jftpr r*r. ntarli •!£•• 

r\mj .-ciiorT t: ■ bt'i Tit^rLlog hsel iAr-• 1 tar dupbi^ el* 

i- ”:4£ onlj-fl tr?*S eTTi^ aid llftat*! ~o 1C itii 

ri:3£tc^ /“O. ill/ 1 . iJi. tOF -’t E^tt'-OTT, 0—' r 

7, 7;f:2 h.A. j?ftTv^rt0T4i Mr, Oartar at Eartlacd^ ‘ir * <ni 

aojS'jg*) for 4r, isl'.:if 

Um 7:afr I'.U, tRl5l:T.nr.4d wDl« CruTdor at hi,tl iicjfiu a..l deliTsrTd 
u nov!•.«^r: Li r. 00 -iH " 10*1 m i tIt Ar , St-srlli:^ 1 yi'i thii h Lari■•.* 

i! 157 i'.K. Kr, Sl,i 1 : (taiiad T£l» or?]n*i rirul ^Ui ^lUla OX npr. 

f EOF. ?<iTt] girt I Ofli* k;sF; i»;id to 
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■tec. 4 


tlrti. 5. 


ft 1 (1. 5. 
Ji-3. 3 + 


X. £:=r. :.-J. :*xW XK. Noir^d fit I Iff Lome i* rn t? rtrasaga 

FniT: ■:oj'.^n"i Ir-t >r. MfiEltmagf. Mr, h ].f sn - ItritKl t "*t v.o 

fijj. 1 Liiti^ aetiv' 1 w*d luJMMory- 

S. 3:12 M-M. rasfllvnd n niBbi^n r^t It’. Sir); nr fit I'ortlssd, 

3. asE& P,ju, uunl'l ^ :o contact Et- Cel. JJ^-cn'Li, rpr hitter fit t.Ti* 
lini Dspt. or >■ I. ii9 1 'xsk . 

4. BMC r-.i/. to’i --It 1*1 ftr- Tfiri€.'.i.)r.(-- ; .i?tPu:tiO-n relative 

io .7 fiajaseijs t ran ij% 

S* 3: fit- I.fc. coll*?: Md Itn*^ elYLser at ’Sqw.. IWri.ti & ^ i£ 

is ms ^opd‘t4± 10 trprpt csfl 3 a^w cf ii,;titK is Ct*.- Krs“ioi'r- 
ofila^ 3S i Id g*K®ffl iht d* m te*# uftrtam 

bit “.■.■it ■<- -m, !.d Liqilpr. nri bail ms . 

t. 9 1Oii P.jii IS, Bxatbtffrted. KhS flats!* Cfn-jtP itwy dt-ji:. te! 3 ;?i:ciK!it 

to s-ntn tli.it bf fln.i ciiatborlsed to »m' 41*11 1 :i 4 .i*stiot. 

Oftv:. Lt.. Jd i?0 vb 1 ' rLi.vfJd thn b^flsage fr^r I-’: 1 . Viit'" L’. 

7 * B m -Z£ SML It. Brotiirrtho: 1 . ceiled ~c irui.I rs* 1 ;' day Oth '-7 rHTeTeiice 
to w.tfcAr wfc* miidfr .rsvioii&iy in “rcgrrjn . r I. - •■ .: ept-Qd *17 ?i; rL'.n; d. 
Ioi'ciat'd rim LI -i. no Oilier rcfcrunc^ *.-.3 ryidi . 

1. F<K» Mr. j!npij,r .j.iLlai Izl zpoie -Lie..;, uttji a. iseesfie-s, 

£„ F.K, M.. RzirticK al iia JUtt 73p4G^5 

tlTT- rvwir: xjxr r» *t it* vcrtr ?. 

5 . ULiSt* i -H- Wv.lTflT*-m,-* cr-ic^r Ju^ptes' fit CJ*-£ 1 **/«:; iorMid. i~ 

pstiittt ir^ i-f' pn !-■ i cl ,i>k. ii:t.-:n aa; ! j. i=fcr™?^ r-apitsy 
wciili try '■ -i t rt I, i» li£o iviir.tion for V.r. 1 ?. &>r' ■ ■*• 

^.. Handl^-d rou - rb ■I'&Sionieoce and iraffIf. 

l. fiiis j'iM Ml'. buu$lwy tolled jr., jit resuxtq. 'tud tilui taite a Ik 

':-.u..rs ill'll, tlvt-Ji at • ~r- clyt-i!?. Tor ai:t o.tjh, LVml aiyivfc toucB- uff, 
■-! r, c 7.1 j; L i ry KLtL Polt ijDt "C lTci i 1 . 

Sr HO 

S.f-'X.-. ~v va'ilM in r result" - w i-c rfimaiL r-r. Sea 

initio, ij&c® tifccv iil";! -»cild. tcJsx 1 ditef. laror^-d -'-n tc 

Kcr ettct, myii tt f«;OC ItfcL. 

ff, 3 :M> evllr^ [-; Cc?>* J’y p Cff cir. 5 ^ 2 - 

gawti Ubx V>x* ttiWtini VeirLij uj|/» InbFIKJft MWl^rmrt. 

4 , Scc-tt- Mr, m- T! fiii 'ftr- TCT'in U,t cxrl -■) - D*K ’.Tlxl 

tfike 6:00 P- M. tv f.V .L. r t&e utiier r,-.r:r: h_ tc ^onr , sa,-n«ici»-i 

y : hi Sulla OhijToa. 

[: . 113 lid 1 J . it, Mp f thrill c? State T'jnq.7br’ , r.iiL 1 rir, nllx^d “ Mhut'vl [fT, 

21 y, riLilxV f,«t Vf. KiV, 
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Exhibit #25: Translation of Japanese 
diplomatic message No. 2444, 
Tokyo to Washington, 1 December 1941. 

SIS 25606, JD-i: 6984. 
Translated 1 December 1941. 

NARA, RG 457, Entry 9032, Box 301, 
“Multi-national Diplomatic Translations” 
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& 


% 


To l 

i DhbHT IfU 

[JurpUt 

CILr^lir #UU 


TtU fouf tfflttt li l-w-fl jn Bdurhu,. 
Hi Uulll br* bmma Inatfugla-l to tbudM tk» 
tf Ur *0&a LUSilitf *ad to of mh, Tk * utMm 1m 

ham ton nlvirt ta Jap**. n*tu-tlo*a of ta* o»nt*4i* 
*f to tireulnir urufr /IU7% ti* U + i* lam**) mrlii tlu 
■ *1 ttsa HlObiu ■*4fH, 

flln«* rdur le rnu*, uoruAjr* lulr. 
“4 Turtof rrcha 0*.|tM»ludi and lo An ail. Ax**atinB, *#d 
1** fr*n toanlAi£«n* 





tS606 


JB-li 1 

iPst 


ML 


1=] "*T '-**M «*l-u i«-TTj 

■ - _**»_ 
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Exhibit #26: Translations of Japanese 
diplomatic message No. 2445, 

Tokyo to Havana, 2 December 1941, 
SIS 25879, translated 8 December 1941; 
and message No. 2447, Bern to Ankara, 

SIS 25837, JD-i: 7125, 
translated 6 December 1941. 

NARA, RG 457, Entry 9032, Box 301, 
“Multi-national DiplomaticTranslations. ” 
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nwitotor i« 3.341 

m-m 

$*J** *rfrt j» i&m Hurt this otff* art iMk «t<u 
2m #m ip •• 1 ®f|l*tmi nMM»onia imrnmsM^n' 

1* ictttb •> • . *f cab saw m # ISiSl & 

mms,^m.mm "t* ^ir» «11 liilaipkghi m4m Ctfeto 1 mIs*I*s Hi* «el* 
book* tts mxutmisxXlm Iwiww® «s* Ukh# doptrtxuufa att4 t2» m*&» 
twftfca £** tong «•$ JlSny EsswuiiaUait. 

3 -» M mss m |«m #*** powplM** iMat u^r^«4tn wfcfcfc 
ftei vme *&£ SSsna*.., 

J ► 3*®rft ail *«*F*ti 4oai»Pft4 mm Ha# **«$ mmt» «b 

Bil* ^iwipi, 

4 , 1» w^clailas m% to «@a»« tiw 

at too** o* t M oabttoot ^ftikuklil immmis m *H *«■ i» 

Us# bJtitjSUue* 

t $m ifcm is jff#p*»taKRT to UBS nnnSKMS? otowsti** and 

to ihr jmx torefyM'ti«ti *lat»t* «e*oln aaiSB wm* ***-■#+***, 

ijfal# sij#st% t«o JlBBisufej tst An£«ila«, 


to *J*t*». 


o it r> "ffl 
/. hi-'. 



tiwiif (j; 













ir. 

I l v i“ r |mj-n I Ui-raui i) 

l' * I Aillllir* 

Jjtt k.. if Ah 
. J-lD 

4 fE4iif J eSJWl}*r :-*r**7) 

-ur-rl uj-M li-f -n: :^'L j. j ji . ilJ %,-ci k 1 _i_" -Ij, t-J huu Li ix iaX 1"kfl"3 ■ "1 * I r< 

IwrUk IWKlM . ik.T»..-k , /imm, PMkiiK, U i iujW 

‘Ml i ijrtiuuLcc ll-TU], oUSpniMT., J34sjfHil! i # 'jnl *!1 DMP 

1*» Kniln-fj,- «=*a- . K -r» i ■ ■■ Lu l^JQ. kj. J kjul *-—'-!—J --^.' . W tniriL— 

ir IfcM rrj^. -aw v k ' traiiy *i' *1* ha.ii— 

iTOdlkt «k|« ?t f fijlt t-rr* .*•. .* .1 CiH Ai *1 ■ i 

frm ^krl_kj3 tip &—k. im,-^ —k !*■*}' •* I mir«l *±mr-vm.p 

t*i^T rHil Lk -j| n-fV W *14*^,1 .kiiin, 

tfkCr’ £ I rf’.py kko, vi ihfr**.,, ku, "*T¥ , ‘I" t*?* — M 

*^k iv*, £fc J14nn . is LM luidul Lk IfckiMJ', ralij 

ffUfe ' jh. 'Mk d :L 'll! PlHkVkaWj, ——— J 


25 S 3 ?" A 

AM! *&'" SEttffI 

iV-m», lu., ^(1 | jrj 
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Exhibit #27: Translation of Japanese 
diplomatic message No. 867, 

Tokyo to Washington, 2 December 1941. 

SIS 25640, JD-i: 7017. 
Translated 3 December 1941. 

NARA, RG 457, Entry 9032, Box 301, 
“Multi-national Diplomatic Translations.” 
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:: 1 


N*? 


Totja 

Mithlu^tn 


i»u 


B Pi faa rampwraH 


'■«i 

- 

>p - i 


1 , dtitrOT 1 bf biirfl.iE.P, nil df 

th* tevlsi fern tuiT* ih four afrit*, with. th* *ia*[iUan Of OB* 
ts?/ *%*t it Ut« e*le* b4U< -jm 4 la a a* turtle* w\,Ul tit bboaIhb, 
. va. o cc4« Ifrlt* t*u) ui tai tborttUTIaJ: eed* ti.]* (TU< 
iualq<n litir WlBlvtrlo* nbltn re-a jwj t*T# la jaajr 

' ■ 1 '*i' T r- , , ' * 

;’-“v L * J* Alta In th* lid* of tb* tad* w.iiKat 

Jti * 1 f r AtU III 1* tc H diit nsjr*4“' P 


4 a 

■ • 


■ ■ i 

V\ 


.TP L 

t 1 r " * 1 

' *’> *1( 

V ■ 


— »• 
«.‘\'. r - 
*■ < p I 

:: * ■ 


;■ 5- rpna *d*,pl*tLhji tb* ihiT*,, transit 

lb* ft Ell *9fd 

t- 3A< four GL«x#tl»Ji in li-ipcuun; of 
*11 t*it if vliMfo* to aaa from ofrUt> »* nil ■> tith*r 

iiixit p*p*r>* 

5* 5**trnj InrxLni *ii vf Um *3A*i 

brau^t M jour ortlm tjr itl*s?*FqU towlir tauln, (Cfl***- 
vcfe uwd not pvfnt* tii* la it Haitian* *.jnL*if«i In &f 
■*fl #MQ** f cittiac in teruiJi nltt u*si*w»| 


- -i 


P-> « 

t r fc.p 

■ i V. ■ 

a-JI rj 

’■ I 1 •■-■*. 

-V,,-;" / ■ 


* It W*l DM pXMl&tiaij lam «*t tfifftlcftss bic esr* thir, en* 

eu4* MiAlnvir mitt, fb* faulting ivtald iniluv* *n*j 1*14 

■t l*«t two; 

lijk f*r*tv«|)h i 4ir*ata p *b> itt* {UUncnni) b* A*rtr(*f*4, 
E1J m**r»l>h 1 dlridtt xitinttqo cf 1 ••* of Mob in# 

•■4i **ji, 

[ a > &t ji SHitVit, tbl d*v ifttr tii# p fi**tfj*tlfra“ 

#rtiiV tbvft w#« jwtoO. *9lm* toii wyi it 
.V*.'.' intflta 

Y ( « ,v 

. "■ <»*ttd 1 p*«vi>*f} nwu *541 t«5 ft55») tl*« idUFlif 

f bub. , hk.ll 1 *■ tfa W< A *i unHIn #*■ #ii TiHilH 


ti 


~u r * wm ■> ■■ 

jVV-5! ' 

'fV’V' 

■ * i■*■ 


Until 


f b»w taroutt sutli t* WniiiiLgUo, r«t«ru to 2. 

In ltd T*t#ut* M ant lHtlnt Lai *Ag*L#i It* i'.tb, If bt> 
•*i*t# 4 # t# V*xi*d M tpliafifcl, a*«£iit*t* *\%k X*£ll* t* 
■rttna* tii* Mla*it u hr ^ ■tt*oaA ta* 

■ ad'V.V ." 


_l # i 

’ * 


» f t _ 

4 ■*■.*'* ‘ . 


> (»*• SIS #954*4 far 

74L7 Jlitl Trifii* 12->4l 





Exhibit #28: Translation of Japanese 
diplomatic message No. 2461, 

Tokyo to (Circular), 3 December 1941. 

SIS 25855, JD-i: 7123. 
Translated 6 December 1941. 

NARA, RG 457, Entry 9032, Box 301, 
“Multi-national Diplomatic Translation.” 
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■ : 




1*) - - ' (QUoltff ■ 

i Vie«e» I Hi 

i!'^W Mtl 


£*■»** 

rj’jfls# imp **t+ Ifitdo-ij** 
iK'ilcrflttii »bcwtf in ttaiJHzwV%frt ^tip a.z.tijL *+• i»2 

^ !»d. it (Sty HibnMt yfcJ JtaVn 4 ^Ja£)t 4t<iifVT+& 

Sfitf*y will * 4*9 &4 ianV ^ JOB* WJ sl*yf* U1 tM* 

Tllw Mvvoe* It vj j ^wmU», 


3fejrA* Tvlo t* b* 'H*d If fj>lr. Ji;»m I.«JC£V2f.j# 
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Exhibit #29: Listing of HARUNA messages 
from Japanese diplomatic facilities acknow¬ 
ledging the destruction of codes (2 pages). 
Read columns: Originator of message, “file 
date” (date of message), intercept date and 
time, date and method intercept was sent to 
Washington (note mail, air, or courier), date 
received at SIS, Washington, and remarks 
that contain source of intercept with station 
message number. [The notations “PLG3, ” 
next to Batavia and “PMA, ” next to 
Soerabaja, are the callsigns of the 
Netherlands East Indies commercial radio 
stations that actually received the message 
from Tokyo. This use of local radio facilities 

was not uncommon .] 

Page two is copy of intercepted cable 
from the Japanese diplomatic facility 
located in Hollywood, CA, to Tokyo. 
Source is SRH-415 “Haruna Messages from 
Various Japanese Offices Abroad Signaling 
Destruction of Codes, December 1941.” 
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/Jiinft /M 


t*V*A 


: ///^4 -Vt^/ J 3 ? si. 

it** **/r \*h? /JJti o>sc &7 

i/c t/*> vh\**A fr.-ti ivi At 'p- yVt r ^n /c/vi^ 

jV^ -z*7r\ ,1L /* Arf \r*Jc a 1 wc jaa 

4^V i 1X i/fV f a* ijsr f —'-i 

/i>V v^ 1 ‘Jjvj ^ 

mju ?jr/al ‘$fa At*. 

j_yi^ f Sv/ W/i 4J0 ju\// /j e_i 

/ soj ^ ^Vj «»^ w 1 A- r < 

/j/j fJLi>/°\tt/& 2<m\tlA A ifl 

17 /yz.^ 

/V* 




s 41 ft* 

3 ,*V HA y 

£ M 7 fi t 

/.' mv.-J 

ff m tl.1^1 «u 

<3ff6 
1 JWAAflSO 

V.-lJ Vj 


yz/f J10 T4 Ai.1. 

<*i"A 

n/1 ?wa 

?nA 1 ^t, t 
i%/c /**M I 


Ai-*> <r<fi£Atf* 

f%t ~ f iiAt**,A 

FlA 

h^t/tAdAJA 

die. 


u/t *'V 


tlfa /uj M 
n/y JM 


a. 





rj&AiauDMj in 

x 

:‘hahuha 

^ h 


S 


TOOC 



HAKAUCM 


ft 


{« 


*■ ■ r 




0446/BE 



'■ - - 






a, M .1 

• a ". 

'r '.r.... ■ 






s 
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Exhibit #30: WDGS G-2 message of 5 
December 1941 to G-2 Hawaii Department 
instructing General Fielder’s office to 
contact Commander Joseph Rochefort 
via Fourteenth Naval District “regarding 

weather message.” 

NARA Box 457, Entry 9032, B1369, 

Folder 4217. 
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9T *• Nf>% ppa i TJS NS. ! 4A 
Arrst9«CD c.r rt«* yir* •««% 

!&***■“'« 15 = la- 2.3 


T ut i er/"^ cs a tv a 
C, L™ t Ijj f C/\ I Vi 

OFFICIAL BUSINESS—GOVERNMENT RATES 



L?K 


lZ/ 


■OsCeWer 


1941 


, rU -Q JkiSlSTAKT ‘OESIff 0? mm VJUW&&HS& 
9 ■' 1 4£ IftVMIJJf 

Bcwiw fsBiifoa mm 


CGHT10S COntlKIEB. ROCEiKSlf IHKT51U! BMT ®U OOWMaSBUIT fOOE'fEM 

mm. iiiaiici imt&iim mnacms mm tosnro mwi vftaosnt 

$ BBTisat# tliati this passage l* eft 

lBOitaeH* and kllSS 

for t&s ssblio iSTflos,. 



/ 


Dl’HlASSIFtKil. 

I Aul'iMir/ SiPE ftHlftCftM* 

fy, HT X*ftA 
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Exhibit #31: Translation by Office of Naval 
Intelligence of news program broadcast 
by station “JZI,” 8 December 1941 
(Japanese time) on 9535 kilocycles. 
This translation was provided 
to the Honolulu offices of the 
Federal bureau of Investigation and the 
Federal Communications Commission 
on 15 December 1941 (7 pages). 
“Winds” message, “West Wind Clear,” 
appears on pages 3 and 5 of the transcript. 
Pearl Harbor Exhibit 142D, 

Federal Communications Commission, 

NARA, RG 80, Entry 167EE, Box 120; 
also in PHH, Part 18: 3325-3329 (7 pages) 
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■h. - " 

v I.-yi, '. •■■ t 4^| Ty 

junraabaf I 4 , 194 £ 

UEHOjttNHM TO ilSL C-iiSLLf 

lijri ji ttSHEhyj ■c-ufli.iHiftifl' j 11 n wns rpc^iwd ju tjj 

SupurYlriar in Itamll bn Kb Vorti Eh: r 14 1 i'> 45 + l A g f-jmlaJiiftt 
it for Jiur ill E'en:! U.jn t 

Iei JfciJilntj, 1 niul.J: liki.i Lb frdd Li- L Ltin lEnV&ii-aif 
Litiifl’ uf + u ii« jtix-.Lio fllVlalbrt wtu fiat antimrl/irdi 

c> i.fit If nr %p».pt-!i.,fit to puTtialf->1* in tL* #«fL,thtlf laltfi'te: C. 


i*-; r 1 

LtritJjftan L 


[1, X, Si. rll^E 
ii-.Iftunt C >4 f l^njineur 
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Ttn m- ODWTOltirtlOIS ®»QSaiCI 
lamina trine 3*p»rLeast 

•owwpi&aF 7- 19^5 


a 

r 

T 


Uimi rrpi/ to ; 

&H Slwipnvilj BulUiag 
tonalclu l, T. S. 


PI&SOIAL Jjro 

wungwiii Tn taunt AittKUL 

Mr. 3*7irs* x. startup 

&ii«r r 1*41* DLeiaie* 

Fedaral SoMfikallSIli tgknliiln 

v Hhinf1*B ?*S. 3. S. 

5*tr Hr- Steriiaf 


[ h-ftTfl read with later#*! thfl *£tnvcta free the Arnj isd lavy Pp-arl 
Jtpjbor beard*. I agra# with fm* that tha Aray*> tUtfugt to the tffwst 
th*t K "On December 7 * muffler of tllefll radio ithttaM interfered wltb tut 
radio operation! of the Arm?.* it th* fepult of Ignorance and lack Of undtr- 
»L*arLtn£ qd ti-a of *rac y personnel M)Bcejra*S. I isheuldi like to know the 

■mict bail* for the u i at pc* n t. I mtume that BpnethliLff aare than th* general 
allegation *Ai a*de, 

T^itre h*Tu be pd nuainai references la thp n*wapaper* lately to the 
soled Jr.panpat weather ■#*■■<* which wa* to *evwl th*lr pi uni. In reading 
throng th* triple Llem of Japwea* Bee* irjalznt* t-ec-jr d*il *1 Bl-? end 
Lrv.tUtad bj tte C.X,I. a Hoholiilu- 1 muse t?rsM (he following with which 
r *a axe probably fulller. H*«tver. * 1 r,i« It differ* cohUdarably ffw th* 
SuflMt B«wt etOria* ini BV ti La ^.dltloo to the 'feather KtM<w* R r>rirr«l 
to* i bus rr;«BllEj ft for jocr inffraction Thli : rar* 1 at 1 o r. m fro* 

r*:oriI d.,-* gf the J-I J#ji*ne*e 1 a-ic jjwT* broadcaat on 3S55 Its. for 3*deebe.r 3, 
I^hl, Japan tint. Tha tr -Qilfttlon, ladniad n report of the Japrmaee attacks 
for th* day (Setcwber S, Jape* «.w, being Qacaobar T. Heael'ilo tlw) fuut. 
therefor*.. the ToreOAtt' fgLlo«fit rnth*r thiir. preceded th# Peart 

Harbor attack. The O.H.I, translator Inserted the following In parastheaea 
betwaatv in awe Iteo: "IKor* a weather ftrccmt wpj rade — at far na I can 
rernllnrtt no such weather mracast h*a ewer bees nadc before Hit exact 
worm farat "Allow ce, in •Bp*oliiLlr nfJce a weMbrr fora*nrt at IhL ■ lire— 
■feit *lr,ir clear 1 V Since the a a braodeoite are elm hoard b» the Japanaae 
H*wy It naj 1 be son* aort of coda.)* Il will be acted th*t th* 0,f.l. tru*- 
l«t*r v*i *rp*reatly uc**ii.rt of uv rrtTlam aearch for each * ferecaat- The 
••** wp*thef r®rae*et nil fape*te* l^ter In th* Seeacbeif * broMOMi- 

The trezu 1*% Ions -*4* by IM 0.1.1 u*r* ftndihU tMa off lea pad 
the f, 3.1. by —flftsrr_^er. fa did wt recetwe the trutlatUu for tVceafer B 
luitll Saceaher 15 a l?wl, la a n*tlir of fact, t bellrr# that (he irtailitlon* 
for Sezea^ar t F t. 5, a, 7 ui B ware all received fros Lha 0.1.1, an 3 «ab- 
tier 1? 'ThU w-yj do* .ci dal^ r elace :race^atlace h*d eer.ar.tll7 b"*a 

fade 1 wei fm * week to two v- 'kn after the data of the broaicaat. 

^raaobt. inllcatiooi or*, wzordinjt bo the newnpapere, tl.*t the Senate 
Homo Cgbvlttec which Li invertl*-*ll0-5 thp I'earl Hartcir attack will not fliit 
Hawaii f«r HraetlMp. 

^inceraly yotri F 
f*i ta" B- D*wa*o 
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SUllM Jil Rrc&rvi 
14U W9/41 UuptL- Tim) 
fttipit«y KiUirclu 

Kith cur anty azi £i;Vy fftcriQa If. n rente Of w.ir ••■■.t'h 

lajtfl and i"iv_hfitn at ioo7i, cf thu Btlt, it Inparlul d gc ior . L U s •-<£ 'rtf-r e- 

ijitnurt Knclacd urul AttoriCa, wati Out guay cid iuvy t hjuneLj. ben. 

oAturail it u etutc Of tv^r wll-h o4 Util ;*wrlfl4. In rt-rjn*# to thic> 
the Japoriul -oeu 3 &i»yy bOfiJfOJPWra ut i ;ua ttvo 'th luodtusod UiiL 

*i4f (irrty Nail navy oatoTod c. gt^nj- ttf j.‘p lt|UV 'JivI'SHii ml.I .i fie-., t:. tho 
fllirnitorA Fnclfl* fit dutth tfi-diy, tfti £ttl* At tfti. U ■ „ ■.. Ld'lUiunt 

aQlilirtonwrito ef mif ;unn;cL fyarccDp t*fl t waff MflSiuUi wd by ... lAcdrtjl 
Aruy iW.il Ihyy IwniTMiirttra, --^ follatmt (1] Qur Irtjurl.nl ;ii.#y ±t lawn. 
tiHlbyj tht! jjtli Hindis 'i dcnLJ»~doffrtafl raid ■JJWH the ilewPlc -m r.L.Vnl r toil rlr 
utroaf.lh Iff lb* 1 Han lLJ-q jjj, {5] Out IiHparinl i> l**, 1 -iV dtiWi t&day s:jk 

Uh Jirltinlf QiudKHft . n n T ■ r T n ■ l*nnw)iMi llhi Hell'd!) .iM saplur-ii tLo A- 

WtL4db UUUHbosi «*>*»,.,.(rfounflul lilt JJioi ) .A .■Jhuy i ,l;ir.l* |J] Guv Ift- 

pofLu }r*vy i«l driwu ti^l..y Stamper j -ji<! uptl&vfi I r-ft 1 results. 

U) Our Injuri i :i.vf -t flaK: tuii.-/ baild . elliVjrT ;i ill hneesf-b 

1 1 JdY o, Vnlin a'i iAi'-Ji. (5] Our lipurjiil AH#/* **S*® g£ttTlnn laic 3 

*t".tu of wr at draft tocmy t -dbiakd Her {li] ujr L-piflcLl nmf, 

eoo^imiltif closely qlth. chi’ IktctIl 1 I* fy p UfBdJtrveA l jviihfi lp-t- 
ttlfs In IL-l-j a im Icily is otHsJUUl- i-f - 11 Jrurjli#, 

Artbiitajh, =efcot*ilT*' ii Ja4 dli-. Act fr■■ i f. fr at, 
duf Ifef rial tr reecu; ix cslijht thli ncrtl.-; i frls.'fli cut Uj CirTL r-l-d 
c& jiu roturNf.d safely See. W tlUlr S , n i ... i L tali' rtcp- 

.1 auCnjirl r iid rsr«Jr^: r i|jf ?:.!- t rri^ cat* 

Tf'.a, u jtiKl dlarmtet r™ HiijrfilJklu I'gjHirtgil t“ it $fur tl-v-A 
qi,r forei. r.il4}d Kus^ilIu at 7 -ji s.|«l , uiUoli lo jvq-s rici J ;p.-e 

t Ipk , 

fjiO&fdi j .Ll to xa fn-Mujwgnj.'ct reifla Hy the 1 Jit litc ..uuuu p Vit 

oir.u-,1 S-y in.'U c-.lii V - 111 .' .if r.H-L-^a r j-i ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■■■. t|M ill 

littH'fi.; TLOfciJ D-n rtiiiici,. i4tiicii Is jvu'mtly b lin J laciutij- by tw Iri^-i'1.1 
NiVjf, 'iiv lbroi7Lry» Uf liir-js u'lounto or rjioliLi, 

A Dr It i till Tuhltant Voa mtltk od i .ui.rlc .i :-u lo l m: e_£i- 
turnU.* 7iil.' uiwa vna ■ ensiute^a ty Uk Ii/’.rJ 1 l.g ! lj. u tuiv t but iv- 

COfdim; tc t]ig a*OM(MjnjWt -yblji rVlirj £ r tl r Jui 

Qilu. iT’itpr* ;t? tJna out- R#t4. jxior-i^-Ctlluf uf tto , 

rlcut In Ufa iJliie,. Citi.jru Jett hi e JtAfi i j'i'jp. rr ti .’v Idli;.! 3 hk- 
boat ricudgUl (FHOdCtleJ JT.J the ,u> ri r ± I. ;#;t 4J ' n r-.i. :n,'- i ], 

nwip.fitiTtlj, iiTtili/.fly -.rk; cur oa try .i.Ml-J ! . ai t. of wr 

ill J;40 » ill Mijibuls.'! tL-i to sir.-iJur f, 1 . t FI J -r-l^r tf 

i.M "1. i, rj%ig.' f ■fl'-- fJ ar* . t. j ..- 

]K, 1 J l ..' l-i nick. I L 4 Abr A>j|rterjf L ;ifJhi l :. > ft.;:. I .'lla 4# . 

All.; r.. 'I If. -JUNttSK*:fii.it. 






Our lapjrl I my la repj L il eg ■ the coltish troops whlct 
b lnmdpd Biiiil.: hd» I; ’ur;;rd to thic, our uobm-Sy in ncLftftkoJi mdu 
the fbHatJltg miiC-u.Wur- nt it i \ ufi lodiy: For a 1 «nc Uao, wo h<vro- bout 
aXt^dtir^i WlA Sflbljfc trot] j to itrtfido tbo SMitbOHl fort of Thlillnnd 
nd, is sooted, tfcoy be^rirj 'to oruro tiu thloy&c terdar awly thio 
cursing* To proMTTu lit k&m tr «w SMitbGm Pneifia .yd protect tho 
1 !i40I^}ClOubcu of IhalXu^jdj 'but jLiemut iu3££i4tUjf BtArtuC a 
tint Lint vi tb Thill .ad lt.i 1 , 'it %i.z orsi i tlBa, jt-irts-i n* a&tcofc u^ilnat 
lac critiah ire .ihleh aru kli,’ pr;;ut!jr -Ji?v4 « ( JTvtw »o j tlxu 

rnr.irB.^ fry r'jr et i frl 5S-J It 

The »il 1c . In.'v. i 41 ,-iT T.tct TT'- M. . dnin* tta- 

fiujj Stes^ai h".i &*ofl t‘ l Stott or -j“iT ard to t-m pei«o .u=4, 

ftNcf .-ittfln ttu- l&tp^vtio.jd Cr.EieiiasitiL, o-jr .uniy utl n .vy dctarfcBflaio 
node a apotflol pUButX .liop. At iLl tiui, tie fe ll *■■'!,ag, -till, awtcuacat 

Uia ?wd^ 1 l liv j -■:>■•- * < r tt. : hl^t CCTBl .J'id.’JI’T of OUT IFJ fUld In 

Jltunshoit He Jtp-. Bcag troops h^vo beou ru in for-? tilu ilito Fixat¬ 

in'. j>1 ocEuiiauion, Out i^bnt tfie ala Of the J-p.-.ru.: o t-ronra t-i to nnlntnla tUO 
poaea onl ordor, rji4 p;^OJ^JW'J’t.t; , t>T tile iutcrnntl BU-i i t u ttintioBt. Hio 
Jip'-.^ooo troQpa litVD no ihuatUo rooiift-; T.^iSrat t-fou readouts s::rryir.g 
oj rir£tful ooaupatlo.LA wittiin the wxs so salon. 

Our taporin; -. 1 ^' fxts dlyurofl the .Bir-te-iTi isnH&OC oLiiimwil 
la ^ia:. IX to tfclc, n Qmoi dospciteb txfm Putina repo-noi 

tilt -ur iapurl^l fii/ tbit n-.;Htc lmx>A cn uitintfAt tc 4irni to tao 2CO 
nxatrlcr^ jt tlutodL in i Utti-U-, ff^tsio (5) ui£ :1a* 

too?. .oOwptod tils ulUEi.iu-v, tJto dlBrjTjLBc of th L j ma erLrrlod 

r vt At 1 pq toJ -j”. 


TL4‘^ r , hie ruiJ-jBtjr,, Uit inp^ror, rulo-^Eud ii Iat^fIaI aicroo 
t- ehit InpuriAl iJ TT v .,1 '.:,fy, nu TuIIcm: "Since tHu OHCtrout of tha 
Cftlnt locl'ie-r-t, ny ™, fuid -Livy b'>.ve itaiorilly fou.^St r*r fl¥iir fftir yuara 
to j/JJ'.l:ib thu bxl nul Iji iij.itc oJ' thuir pent notaluVWQita f t!ia ofir tuia 
not boon qjellfli yut. After acMldarilvc tbu jsnat aid a«.oiiir -bo FcglRAd 
r„riJ ^ji^rtcc'D cieiriu npo non^jItLlDUn, 3 -.ttemptei 1C FiaJtu wy Qr-ltoVJihor.-t 
bottlu tie altuitiou p- ■ lo ufii 1 ly. In aplto of Uib, D tit only did Kflijlcuid 
m»A Ic j iurloc ^bow no aiiflnrltjf to euAaidor pOuCe, b 4 t iijiituptfl IfPLitritJBflfid 
t^lr ulllt:J7 ‘iA tdafjC*ie iitjurelun lb ?t- uttuopt U> nuky our country 
yiolfl, itiiDOi-* to prut mo t tur OuulitrJ'S csiitMnei^ oi4 «iLf'4ofon« Bed 
■ r 'lift j ...h jC.'ifeL 1; i jt Apt , 1 t-.n dx cl-l..-1 t* duel ,re wri 

'iAil ^trlcii* iti¥lT,; r-^itb in year luyJty nd bravery, J loot 
r-ru'.pi 11 Lie i.ec^pllr.hr<’i.t d! u«r ultiente tla i:*i Um» ir^'MlV if -or 

tt.ticnfci I'lory"* 

Ia reply t^- tfcii bp,rl-i W-r Hl.deUr Tt jo jui M1T7 

ia:.lje>r SliRr.dA B'jlv the toll twice Ptplyt ftmr 4iibJvots f 

jll i'ilrl rJ»i Sl.irjuf-rt t r*.ti pea trull/ reply. *; e -ju. X Kip but be dfiopljr 
<jo reaeie xiu? ian>h i iflnnit.ua (Tj Uucrju .r wu t .iulijeotii,, 
por'.r.lrw. f - ec.-jjiirr.Lu at 4 ItLiy irni oiurt uur titrthert uff ri. icnJ t-Uua oipu'ct 
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to roapead to JWT MlU. OR hd&otf or Use eo*orTfl*wn.l and UiO Am® ofld 
Huvy, Wd* HLiivlcl eftl StUcotwo, your oubjocta, ro-ajottflilly (WtO tfais re¬ 
ply. Ceaoqber 3, i^il, 

(Sisoed) lilisil Tbjo, UinUUr of HOT. 

Etljjetaro Sb.ln-j.'ijj KitljrVc-P 

Nov?* 

Sir to Our Artiy oOd Uavy Utia ^mU£ e war aG&iiuaL la^Land aBA 
b^rlcfe in tno ’Jtotore rnciria at 4mr, tcdey* our Onunot at 7 m tfr- 
day bold ud eRofr^hcy aeoMeD oft ha dotiatt at ILo prer.inr*D realdijaCo. 
Oululdu of Ffertl&l |£Usl#ter Tttfo, all Uio e&biupt nlDiutwro iiora pri3BWLt + 
Ftpatly, Nlriidtor of JJnvy a&ian,da reportoa tba devBlojviL'r.v i of war o^alaat 
Safi and ojiJ tnA tei*i os. this report, tho eourm to bo taken by 

tbo L-oTtrWCt v&a dtnaiipd* Aonjupos Prowler 3b; 6 oailcd of- Use BapomP 
and Mjiortod tho deoliiou. 

Accordlas to w COML dioiwteh froB 'LTuotnUse 1 ® 5 . mnlatBr 

TtaifO rvpo.rtcd fcy ordOf tw/n EUJUiJU nn-i Komra. to till ea SocrattUry of 
State jiull et 1:00 F.&. Ob tb* ?tb, JjJO £.E. of the 3tt Jijtuo tUsn., and 
pFCMiit our jjOrernnULty orflol&l reply to the ;ciorleoJi. act* of the ittb» 

At tiio a_i o tiled, Form ISO Hloidtor Tog'j Invited jinerlCon .‘inhodoadcir to 
Japan, Smw, to bid official foO Li-cucft at 7:30 A.K* today cad tuuiut ui: 

W offielol noil Jibllw to tac am taadht to Secretary or li^te HI, 
iKreiijtUd? aftervrarde at 7;t5 A.L,, bo lavitad JjrJtlaL ^bnaaedor to 
Japan, entitle riad exp lalaoti to hid the text of thia reply* 

Inwdiatcly of tor our loyal Aray odd Kt-ry fc^d to tercel t Hatp 
of war with Sbflaafi Ml AhtIoi at down today, It uu freldod to brook 
off dlplo&utic rcluticse with both cmntrleS and tutor u cite to of ■ur* 

Cona* quor.tl y, Our ^evuriifclunt ot 11145 -t-lU tod .*y dool^rod. w,jr lia^- 

leiid and And tic a. At tbu sane iLw, -.is order for the wave c at loo of a taro 
days special Be sot til of the Dirt or. the 15 th uaj loaucd, the tajr^Mjr 

0aallot mrROit Mila Of ipjropf’lotions ,ai other Datum will be proaomtofl 
uad, tt the anno tlnu t ttu govcrnoittE pul toy ta »pu with thu uuproao- 
■Ivntvl aaarjionoy Id orpecturi to b; txplulr.od by Pteaior . c j o nai athur 
lUlitai* 

tliero fi we litter ropoeaat '.t it ,tida as Tar : ’j; I een rofrulloet,. 
no ouch we-ithur foraonxt hi* ever bott reilo bof^Ta. Ula OK-tnt wprdD wuro 
"Allc.v tu to otpoclolly naku <i *ic .tLor farccesv ul tbiu ti»v:, "Vest wind, 
clear 1 .^ 3law thcao broidcoatA .re lias, hmirl by the J-^oaoe* :i>y, It 
r.*jr fee ula.l vx t of code,) 

e . 

Al 0:30 Alt'. toiUy > dut ,uovprrj-..at timI, too Forties I'^aiutry 
T&WMnco tto posult* of ttu n^cotiitinr. Jid the J-.p-LEise-* 

rfuric^a ootoi. Thu AiuiCPO^voiit citar tix raUL faota of tt., effort 

orOTtcd by Ohf iOWTratcpt till tbt wary ir.Jt nleutu to pr^aarvo thu p(j-.eo 
or tbo Fioirtc. Injvsa^fl tuto to Anslixi ^3 <->n offiolLl ropiy tc -inurlaii's 
POtO Of the 2btt JJSd. notiCloi UW foot ao tcUluiL'nt C ”1 bo orpeotud J¥QC 
If Uii ftc(JOtl:;tiOjn '.*0i« to tt tontlduc-1. It iOtsii-lly w.j fliLri aotloo 



:f# Mmflm, mi wS$MMl 15., owr issiiiisgr nadc ptalle to the wop JO ills rta- 
aon for e*alf,rin.;- Mi st,r. It ta • rcllcwn: Thai .oMri-ee's primel|l#a 
adhered to lathe Jape.:*) se - Aaer 1 can ■ \. 1 i - u a-;. idealiatic raid her 

propose!, p# rxJ5jip1o 4 is . «nt JgJteMMJ the “Culitl-ss <}f ISA# 

Aoi«.. rteat a^isa-i mi di5ftrtcs*a seoiiiottlo cpprcasion is ■«*« n#ia Mai 

sj-aod roaI d tenet, That -.la ..-1 ..i.-te ~ «*rloitisUcii tf tuid 

Africa imtt Leer, tho root of disorder is .-. :st. . ,.:m. tta| iiif oonf iiiua- 
tior, if aid tc dh^kiEf; c&iclately mmM to® ipaccau by Stli arsatry, 
l&ftt BibjliM and »i*w, schema-! with tta ottar hostile* mtitas, ’oro 
ifltillaifylhg. their *if|« 'to cato Jcpah and Chiu* fitfht &M®t Pllif* bat 

aw eetwtr/ it,,fokini Ms so five points up, eutr ecaftery^s 
fa lassos war md© si oar- to Ms world. 

Saw, lit: a# you tet* tart of liie : 'fopaipt Kiuist-py^a aucouswso- 
seat. Prow Ms ataudp^ist of aattliKg W» Puelfit j»robl«Kwi peacefully and 
thus centrilMtiag tenrari world peae®, our &«v«pent haa osrricd m :iego- 
tittiemc with iSaerito over ©law the middle of last April, At first, ft 
proposal wan na&o by tootled, but, just at that tins, the joint dsfanse 
Of French. Indo-Cblnn was wcelutod, Then, fnaluad and toJftrl&a, eooparat- 
iag with, e&ch ottw, took action to atrwgthan their oeortmlc eppreasiem. 
J(CMttO| fwaaior Konoya sassi o db-liftp to ihrualdeftt noodovelt. la Aicust to 
urge Anorlcti to reconsider tor aotlota Benares-, Aaw-Len, adtoritii to tar 
ol-sihis for the ubro&stion of the Jajajteee-ito Aliisnta, the 

irttMrtaiil. of Jopotaso troopo «tut Loach In China wl tits is&ttar of later* 
national trade with out Siocrteimlioh, totally rejected cur claim ttf 
coureo, these d-j^sis e&nrtot ho octaptod by our' craintry, M b roswli, 

Our sountry tawiMly 4iepotefacd Savoy liiruau to .awrico ata taarius 
patisnct- upoa patlstco,' oar oouatjy tsfti.'tioucd the twobtit.tloa with a #81* 
dilatory attltudo* Bcsiaw, Acer ten, aelboriflc to tar prlsoiplaa, ushiefe 
or* Osufttbr to tho r&alitioo at feert Mia, mourned sss -AUtydc to ignore 
mr GlaiR sb 4 effort. At the tin®, SaglsM, Clwr^ciag, Hutch £aht 
ladleh .:snd Australia rt-aswod- their effort to streegtiter. ttair oBti-fajH 
aaoBfe jrwpwrafcioa. Hence-» tto y^sm^MmM§sk ta^otiiitloe finally 

rotetai a erlfciCiEl strtc. So sides, the nltusticr. wirrouiidlits cur eeuatry .. 

heme* *»«!&: *1 to l»;re no root for opUalsn. 3U©e It bccaec clear Mat 
Ancrica ataoltftoly .hfes sc i^tantiou to tawlifsii# ito taijatlr.tlaa, our 
govorrawut joht a JaMoralMua M of tko ffei to : tli» Sorcrrtfwait nrd 

3aM6 tar iflftai* 1L-. v ••. .. if Ils J-jyeK^cogo- 

1 1 itioE. laiiisufteod "oy M:« :•...•••-• ns JclJowr: Our eour.try*;. 

dooir^. M bsttallflh tteb Iasi Mils pi-oajwrifcy wj;taro and contribute 

fcesrtii wisrld poaco tea. tacr. tyaapied if tta 'Sprii %.«* fovop mi tto itai* 
.l«V,ins threats of SsglaM tqid A^cricri. liortes f 5,«iJ1 ir.W 1«,0*>0,vOQ 
coldlopa £4*1 settle® up a two-accaa navy of 3,$00,000 ncc, ha* iateaoiflod 
tar unjust scsieau to aakc tto world tap ewa, Svaa in tta ro-s-mt 
Aworiean negotiation, they attoaptci to oppreae our country with an ar¬ 
rogant attitude of talne net eras afraid of Sod, ;xcd as as attitude toward 
tbu leader of 2not Asia, It *ss toe ssueh to igporo. In sptto of thtfl, our 
ccuatxy, taping for A»«rieu»s conaidoration to the wry end together with 
our people, eoctixi.ued to rana La tales. How.'vor, today, the war of tho 





PaQiria h.-3 beta brought about by Ati&rlcQ aid Sn^Laed. It chuMlii bo 
iiuI'lulLuiy stated rit thla tine that iTa aidant KooaaVult rJd -1 Pr<-ali?r 
Churchill Tina unrtart'Jc-in Lbw T k -i-a I r ic- war without cent Idv ml Lon of thu 
tar'c Liito-: or. humanity au am of tbuir progroEl for itc doCTiHdtlea of 
Lhj vorld. In the goutbq of the four und a Tim If .-.'L.itti of tiiu Chi n^. in* 
tUnlit, o-itl iv-cl vvor/ JepftJ&M# hur stied team of i nditfnr.it i an sealant 
SAi’ltJId rjitd fie a 1 o ulgkyd hoitllu n,tt Ltudc „ but h :a rcu'jij.ud potiofit 
for the r'i* of the poone Of Lvj Fan if i n ob VC 11 lo tht Uorld.k Ik In 
potltaoe, Ltacy tat recchoO iiu luut, The tine La? two if rip? tal¬ 

ly r_ti riii the fata c T the uUdd ftr the cauac of 

At dMin tC'l-jfj Coke, her 8, the niEwU&eo^at of L.j lip.-Tltl 
Amj and liarz t jadi|y trtori tb the affect tict CUT Enj^riut Amy and Ifcivy 
■til etitvr n at-ite Of war i^alnat jiacri&tB cart &ltlsb fcrcon It tbo 
Sgjjtefh ThCiflC ht 4t*a tudey tjri ^ bnde public threuHjiwfut cur ccuetry thralls 
tbi. TttJuH; and j-aOMepiipiir&H Every opy tlrmskout tins eeuntry tic.U now 
furtbur 3tH&ivit]iLinca thnlr dote mln'ii ten tint tlie i swirl table iwd -t Lsnt 
ounis isd lnntuEtuECKHitly t m; i>iviev I'-viaj idoti ti-is boon tVJDBferaed into 
u determination to punish tLo evil and cut efi the a la Inter handn of tha 
outrageously wicked England rud nsurlen, ^oday, ths flky eviHr JaiUT. wan 
Ola nr end devoid Of uToA a apeak of aloud and uader thl 4 bluu uky, tf-iich 
Baittel to be ecoentuloting the prcaisiag future tT 7 ujMs a «bn hen rih«S 
to firit for the OatoblloLffi nt of a new order of Eo?t Jit fti well an tT ' 
tiu uorld Just ilJec tta brilliant rsya of lie ma t wur ciQullcmt Sr reran t 
cs rn lnd.lEE.tlon, of our ttr^aic itf dofoctj* ’.a flying about wVL-ryvttraJ. 
bknn I received thla report tbut nf on tic fulfIt Lrd brokou «at, 1 Lor- 
rl *4 to bn cy vay, | &za rtTlcettd u?or, ILo $■ u^ra-bj an 

Hull a-i nr:rktn£» i lixctc unooen 0171:0ajic-n ei a*. "I'-'uav^j, Tl.en 

-■■it-, tin issuing of the Imperial duere^ djcl:-.rlr^ wr.r it 11:45' A_* tke 
notion^ d^loEBinatIon to PtarciJ fnTvnrd and oapScrt the a*|Krer f i vlll 
tfuacod Ibrthi Not lotUi ortarv-tfdo, Pt^nicr'T l-Jq'o oanriduit detomlxr-tion 

of our Cooatrr una nnneuaae 4 OVuf tbo radio, oad. *jIW tLao, tio 

OclileTdntnt? of ny.r Niv^ wLlab In o-triy luc , ° n e^PJ-t-lmiff 'jp-Mftnt Avoti- 
CAJ1 iBd STStisH reffiae freu Uoljiyi?: to TfrJlolDlu with 5J1 OVorfifUrtlld i- 
mount of pewor en though the foci Tie warn too n^ill, wore ro ported ihrvui^i- 
cut the nation. Jlencc^ tko eedtidanco ond npirjt to r|*o ftpAlftot 
land aul Awcrica and to nocuro Aoli cj ton tnvon of Vko Asiatic r:-oa 
through tte c atabl i.ah;oent of n now ardor of the wcrlii hi si fceun mde to 
flnrv up vlthlt tbo heart of L1 pcnplo, 

'Ibd met in .1 %ibi donpalob of tlu fitb froo dtOfkLola. irtich 
ei tea that accoriU^: to :i BsuUir'a dcspitch of liu frea Mli|Tw t 
ciftslcl iaireaa IckiahiE^tr, teller that hnn^/ will w t.- 

rt iinjt Aaozlca ia the aont 24 tuawr** 

At tLli tluc, lit .K again n.'.Jco a 'jto-.tbijr f. ryoi.et "'foot wl?i] ( 
Clofir”. jNcpbatod thlti JVinju int}i 

Ri-u t lot ua brendonofl to you tho tLlk of Uger Oinaril Yojhlaujnl, 




Exhibit #32: Intercepted “hidden word” 

(or Stop) message, 

Japanese serial #92494, 
sent on morning of 7 December 1941 
by Japanese Foreign Ministry 
to several stations. 

“Jap Msgs, October - December 1941,” 

RG 38, Entry CNSG 
Library, Box 156; 
also in PHH, Part 37:729. 
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■|fe S8i>l 

sf de jam rm4f 

:4sa ft TOKYO 19 7 6S(SI- J3 

KfiBHl NBttU 

:Wft«,5iT jl4f* KClT*<iML «NIY<ai SEIJHAOtuaW tfUNlTp! 
■ j»troH> ftmUMl KMlEMCftMO: «£TUftlT» KIKt«C KYOKMNOAKJ 

fttKYUU S€h»DO AitlTAftt STOP — TOM' 

I 

Cl 

5 3«7/7 «573 m% 

0S£8E JNAL8 RH* RF*WO fttJWQ R’flFttC iHWtt 


12|| fit JP 


' & oe jaw s ? oec 4i 5652 

822 S TOKYO 1? 7 6S3S JG KDSrtl HAVARA 

623 3 TOKYO 4? 7 JG aiYOJi MOWPIULU 

624 $ TOKYO 1? 7 J5 SlYQJl «f«YDR* 

628 3 TOKYO 22 7 SSflS X 2APA»£SE CCUSOt VAMCvtfMCR 


f&6 'ft TOKYO 22 7 *i|i X JAPANESE 6H HfSTEFt OtTAftAWT 

{ SAME TEAT AND SfCk A3 CvA NRS6S1 J 


’ 5F tie JAM s 7 i£C 4i 

627 & TOKYO 1? 7 S5$8 JC ftiYtMi a a ni- a. as cisco 

m S TOKYO 1? ? 68#s J5 ftlYOJi *Om*M»*i 


629 s tokyo 19 7 a 5 ji jn mt$js seame 

63 $ 3. TOKYO ij 7 250S 2C RIYOui *»t*0RL£M3tA 

fejl ft TOKYO if 7 a&M J3 P.IYOal CHICAGOSti 

032 a tokyo 19 7 rs?s x tima LOSMSB-EseM. 


{ SAHE T£KT AfcS S»OK AS £>UR ftMfeSlJ 





7&3? 


jp 
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Exhibit #33: Corrected translation 
of the 7 December 1941 
“hidden word” message. 

Exhibit No. 142, NARA, RG 80, 
Entry 167EE, Box 120; 

PHH, Part 37: 3321 
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/ 


ry-<- & 


FT-emt Tolsyn 

So l rCir cuiar tolsjran) 

7 Estcr^.l^r 1941- 

fFEqjji Japanese vs-in^ - coJo n^nns.) 

Circular £2 494 


ItalstinriE biimsan Jalisi afrf *gl«vd are not 
in sccordwcs with expeetatian*- 




Vote i Tbu ntoT- r <j la &o trsnolftian fumiiihcd the Jrosidor.t- 

and other hi£i officials at liOO (Z2R) or Hoc. 7, 19U, 
In the r*aah. to jet it out, cr.e code ircrd i^aa overlooked* 
The correct Tirana la ti on, reads as follmrs: 

"Ss lati Otb be&iftiBEl Ja^ri and the fbUcminj oOnntries 
ara not in ncnordancc nith expectation: ^iglar-d* 

United States*" 

Thie onisaicn* dhich was not die covered‘inti 1 ifanutryj 
l944j dean not a j -pi*flciflbly charge the info rest ion tha t 
^an available at llQG (33T) or. Esc* 1 } 190. 

TJatoi the -my tftjuiislaiian of ^iccylai' ^2494 (supplied ir. 
Ikrchj 1944) ia as fallows 1 

'isolations between, Japan and ——era 

approechi tv; a criaio (on the Verge of danger) J 
lltelina, United State* 

Hotel 3ms JD jf&WJ* 


JH-lj7:4e SECRET (u) Kavy Trarw* 7 December 1941 { 371 '} 
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Exhibit #34: Message from War 
Department, Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer, Signal Intelligence Service, to 
monitoring stations in the Philippines, 
the Territory of Hawaii, and the Presidio, 
requesting all “Japanese clear messages 
ending with E n g lish word Quote STOP 

Quote.” 

CCH Series XII.S, Box 22. 
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SlflXAlS 





_ SRA7TOI TO 

PftESIOIO 01^ SA.M FRAKClflCD CALI? 

S®\T3 TO WAR SI FRIOR.ITT EHGIJUBtSD RADIO All JAPIUE5E CLEA3 MESSAGES 


Emnij MJTVi EHDLISS WCftD QTJOTE STOP GTi^rDTE SFEIIZU REPEAT QUD1B STO 

iraquora speixed copied since NOmim twenttsevem AUD REREAnSIt 


C0LT0J1 actiso 


SJ-KT CJC 7?1+ 
set;? ko; 550 
SrTiT NO, S03 


to Vsnlla 
to Hawaii, 
to Pres, i 


1.1/7 

12/7 
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Exhibit #35: U.S. Navy Technical Mission 
to Japan, Interrogation No. 11; Personnel 
Interrogated: Mr. Shinroku Tanomogi, 

30 November 1945. 

NARA, RG 457, Entry 9032, 

Box 1369, Folder 4217, 

“Pearl Harbor Investigation and 
Miscellaneous Material.” 

Also, see PHH: Part 18, 3310. 
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]■ 

r. 

i v ( ", 


fM " le 


- 




t 


- CtT S‘- 


C. -5. Si7i! 


mnaofli2tcf f?. 


ii 


I 


TSCffllDU. 1 C$EI 0 H to JittS 1 

- - v 

rtu j l m&csciP' 

; 50 IfoTWPijHtr^l&^S^^g 

■ " >■ rf ■fcJ”® : 



£vb l.i-st i 

PurTam^al Imterregafeed: 


Salts T-SK7S Dp4*ei rt 3, 


Mr. Shir-r^t-j. Tfwaogl , ltt4u. s)J Cnrunte/ifi 2 tpaxiiisi±^g*^ H 
cf Jejhlei Hails' Sreidilik Le*- Ctor^SJUiCt Jla'CeceEtai^^^. 
1941 i presently a«sber &f the CLet r-nd peersC £17 
t* tbe MlUlater p* BruipertM 1 p£. . ' 


Csc^t £■-! n Psytpfl ftfiM J. * 66, Dm 


{jg> aifNti«r s* (&*■*!«■, sckl 


Int i profiters 

11 Ui'tu'eV^r: 

Gvu-i-.'ryi 

Hr. 

35, 1 

r^i sricr.-sez hbtb “LutTellti cr r cBritorBL B ty 


■' Vri 


, ' ' V ! 

1 1 - '.— ‘-i^A* r a?.l-Y -V- ^ 

£. c he&d of thr: Course [it EepWt =e Lt, *ae In ciargfl . \ *3 

o' rr^CTME. iUDluilafl rev? prprt-ftc.fi, beapti . r f&roiipi C^attriefi. All 

. 1 tj Hi* tufarril lot fcttrtau' ttf-I "f.yil-"-." 
\Jit £*.b!aet„ tip &sramlceii«if Sjimv i-f tis* C lobe Hlsl &t ry r '-../J^if^''j J r^T 

t!« Gontral St'J':'. ■ =- 

- ' > iZ. --'I yV v 


iA i:r ^ ;-jC" P.l'j 

_ 

t D43 j ai" JSti 

t"; -1 tiTEUi '.;ff relsg 


Kr, TKJtr^ei iis utaifill/ t£ di*tj #1 k4t« TcAys t ¥ «7 
MfhL. ^ xie- tra iiitj’ the aigji; »f T Elttye TLc«J nd 

tb< rtAtlar ichadali: cf ^ipjraat nt< br*ftll4Tt. If ^ 
i p b* ri**L%i a L*>Lf)pLt:3 1 :>? 
tftrf, Jp.ptL was a; war' and- ttst ttfcecnled prigr*Oi (M-tdd hAre t* 
rjrrm^-r i asd prcasr-Rlirps “it rnr teflJdcr.etll^ ippsrtrn'S w *ErrjLfiiit =v'$ 
«aPtrtL 4 ^e + At. cf5 J ,c?*l pi tic- ^ira.ttieti D.-.-vftu nrrlvsi *.t 

i^Jly ft. tls noralng cf Eoccnbcr £ ! t wa rL tot dfltalli Vitr_ " 

: I ,-i •• .v-:T. Pnr s:ioiji r=3ilasd P.T L: 1 i L ■ ’ ■]'.’.•/.• Oiltl «t.Sl‘; 1)600 

DuatmbC r n, Er^ t>iit tee; broaicaHt caLjr wiv H '. Vat glveti thfii-bf 

Do if. i Urwi or b;- 1 -nc Ir-rirai.'-tan Usiii, *A_1 ftBVfc vbc orfjcia* ^neMLiajitte^'^ 

■:: ■#rn?:^4§£ 

i.W-I j-cj- 

Hr+ TfjicT=el wp.b aficci Li be rLT'.jBbprDi ths ■end- wlsd paia 1 " 1 ‘ 

*4HhOT J'flpflT't br Diic..^. ct r.baut 153C’ it DOott Til: or 0, Hh t* 1 plli-f. tifit h-D .waft 

T.^t lUtBitlt^ Vd tKu ‘bjp&cAtmH* at that particul ** Mstix, bat that he 
f T-r-r rr rrl 1 rrt 1 nn b£ naira BUCh *t£ieunt gE-jfit Uftr-jj brfrdeaet *E 0 LJ” 

PCltAiBF iwrmtlj' er^crac £*r t r.inurisii * at ihf* duty tba Jafbeaatlaa^^^^E 

Toicft.15. 

Vt. lBBC=ogi was h*a:d?i i» ^i*n>* L“>w payp&p't nptjslp 
aot-j-liilu St ^lUlctU vl Twcdbt? 5 P 1941. jbir rt-iirt Ibi-t b* wtuld htwa 
Iriffi-n of |! It a ai'SBr^a t<r!i *.c thr.t deoerjbe-i rt inimi tni;JfcMdierr-iS? 

ft--| 4T<rrt l T?*n ^c“k t srd tmi ilml irii heij J.t> (tuUHtlfB at *11 9? *i~7 ^ t/i Ft *wi 
faJa* Kfffrt or ii,v ■foliar phntt tcin; hr prior to D=cff£tcf 


In si 3 3 


rr-pr _■ 

i _-»•■ ■‘■ , 


.-. - J 

■ -' 

■ '-' J T, ^“ ' 

?£ 



J-J I ■ ■ ■> r , g-- lT. ■ - J. 
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Exhibit #36: Message, Department of 
State to American embassy London, 
United Kingdom (with note for repeats to 
the American embassy, The Hague, 
Netherlands, and the American legation, 

Canberra, Australia) 
relaying request from 
the Joint Congressional Committee 
for information concerning monitoring 
of Japanese broadcasts by the 
radio intelligence services of all 
three countries of the “Winds” message 
at any time prior to and including 
the date of the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

NARA, RG 59, Department of State, 

6 November 1945. 711.94/11-645,1945-49 
Central Decimal File. (4 pages) 
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1 


uwJl mzxcxrr?- wvrrv&z 


1‘Fiiil rota 

€oI f *llf ? Om~ frrfrtsr 
IfcijjH IrfC-* 
Cwr|rf: Oispirtmmti 

fc. rate 
Psi? -rttjf 
rtljf.it istftsc 

Charjj* i*i 


Telegram Sent 


Mepmtimmtt of #fafe 



Ttisswa* ! «swirr:zlj 
StCfifT 
eOMFPQmn 
KtttK£S9 
CLHIt 

QECHST 
MIBIMMBB jpRdClBWl 


ftovembs? o, im 


X) 


X 


mmamM 

.S.% “ V f„y~ *£: 

*7 ; - T f im? 

• ■ ' ^efr 

f aa#«3*w^Ni«ii^ lias received from Ste* Ceeigreaglanal 
Joint <5oaualtt.Be oa til# Investigation of the Pe«T®l larMar 
Attack « ccaanmlcation tire Bsae&ti&l portion, of vhich 
we*®® as .follows 2 

'TJndsr date of MoremMi' 19, 1941 # Japan. Advised 
Its rapr#seat4t±vea abroad that if danger aro»i!? of 
A ‘toresob of diplomatic relations with. th* United 
State*, or Russia or t&* British, and the cutting 
off of other meAAs of Jaterasti^sl acammlofttieras # ^ 
aa emerge toy ays tea for warning j spacing # diplomatic 
rapresentatlwi of impeding faresi; in diploma tic- 
re lfttloxi? fcniM.. be ijsctip by aidiagi £m tha mldkdls of 
the dally J'apiuasss language abort mm nws Twroa*--. 
eaat th* following : 

: n $l) la case Japara-Ualt©* States r«l«. Lloaa 

TO 1 » 111 " 1 -. i . •: the Terns Il^isaM. Sfo iAieisa# 

tiaat Wl»a Rata), -a-.. 

“(.a) Bn •. . J'-a.paa-Baeeian relations ±» 

dappM?, the words Bfcwiokais# Eusaeri (Worth Wimf 
dowdy), 


P 

A 


■-■■■ 

ITS 


■ - ,: 

■ 


EMfp&*a4 I® ... 

■ Smt ftj? rifvcwki* . 


O ) la 


A-- <-« *3#’>cc u; 


f?-' 

ll 

' /"r. • 

k 
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h'.r v*g geticc 

:i i. iro UiamiEEl 


Telegram EIeNT 


]'Full rritn 
Cul'art | |J?v I—fcr 
Lh i'fiit 'eCt^e 


CFdi'^: Drc:jrlTi*(rti 
Fill rdii 
Ray .otta: 
hlghl lutlv: 

fl-l^a r gr: 

f 


SScpaHttumf ni 

[VcL’ihing.'an^ 


To bettswhittcd 
fcECRFT 
mmPwiAL 

HfcM hll I LJ 

uruauM 


- 2 - 


” o) -Ui case dapan-British reiailona In 
danger j tht- VCirda TJIShl Nu Kuae I-IaTe (¥oa t 
Wind ClewV, 

tills Signal to be given la the middle and at the end 
of the hreadefisfc a a t weather forecast'each sentence 
to he repeated tvic& r , Tl&ia arrajigetiierLt also said, 
■When This Is heard* alweac destroy All code papers 


et-5 . 8 


“it the sane tine* On TioVHB&er 19* 19^1* the 
Japanese sect fwther notice to its representatives 
that when their Alploiaetio relations vith the CTnite-d 
dt&tooj hnsala or the British i?ere in danger, there 
tfQiild bE added it the baglUBilag and at the end Of 
Japanese general intelligancB hr endcaa t-d wards aa 
followsi 

"{1) If It wer<j Japan-United States rela¬ 
tione* the v&rd. Higashi * , 

ir {£) If It were JapaafR.ns3±a relations < 
the V&rd e Kita ! . 

* {jJ} If it were Japan-Brltisli relations 
lincluding Thai, Malaya, amj Ifei), the ward 
s WlShl r * 

these ward?! to fee repeated five Lines at Idle beginning 
and end of the bi?oaiesot* 


"The 

Erc.ipSrs’w^ bj ........ 

i:n£ fc a^fralur____ jh"....—.> F? —.-. 


j.b sv.vhia%': i.iMs--* phi 


II. -v.iw J 
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H »:jk H f , H li. IJpMUk. 
w:i.L IPIDIGATC V-'i iPrwB 


Telegram Sent 


I Full r^lp 

i t-JV dLini* 

\ Hi luL'.ri 

UiCji;-': 0 j pi; r t mr n ^: 

l-L.i -jLc 
Lay Iritaf 
?JI|>tiE Jsjbr 

ClarflJ III 


SB^asrtuttfnt 

K^duAzn^'Dn., 


■po rt^’hswittsp 


cvw^SMTiAl 
REST n I CTO] 
LLLJU! 

H 


> 


lli 5toe Joint Congpea3lonfil Conmitt^e InVMfclgS.T-lJn.g: 
the Attack on Fearl Harbor of Peceater 7, 1941 are 
trying. to cs certain whether any broadcasts under this 
ayatoic ware monitor ad and uva^ltc &rd , cl Lurie- r by tile 
tlnited dtatea or by Austral la t the DOtch East uJldleo 
or the British, a*ii r If sc M on vh&t day and at what 
tiro? a inch a broado&at was ovei’heaj'd, and if so the 
text or the broadcast* and fhather either or the 
throe nations mentioned T having overheard the broad¬ 
cast* advised the United States of the fact* Ve are 
particularly interested in the period from Boy amber 27th 
to Dedeiaber 7 th inclusive * arid sng^ast thS-t- the UKLUJ-T7 
tirat cover that period und then. If kinSc ptXltJ3 ts , 

VOPt back to Uc-vetuber 19 * 194-1. 11 


(fr 

Fleas@ make argent inquiry of the tiPTOPumant to which 
yon are accredited In regarb to tifc* niattars indicated in 
{■b* f &r®-£< 5 ing and report re-znlta promptly 37 tei-OEr&Q. 





>^ 


jEnttpkcreditf ...... . 



■Sun Lv,- Opit'ahl 


■If.. . w --- 


i..-. Bir ■ .■ Lf KUimi-citra. jj 
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Telegram Sent 


rEcrAjUNC orricc 
VyiLL I'iZ-V.ATTC WliCTMCR 

jFi. rrrir: 

Cd : e-::. Diy J-j-isr 
I Kirht Icttvr 

-nil *ih 

’lit' M^r- 
letter 

Ctar# to 
i 


If r QisIangii/Ti, 


-JI¬ 


LT' HfJ!SM.:ilHllT ^5 

sornr 7 

CL+iniLCHTlM. 

RFJTfllCTFLi 

c-E«7 


C-TO ROOMi FlcSUi-c i-spctifc Do .American 3 7 Th* 

ltygue Sd DecMPtiHein: 1 0 / 1) ^ ' _ and to 

jyiieiioan Legation, Centura j i r d> Dep&rt,- 

jnent 5 e .' / " ' T 




. J9- . 
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Exhibit #37: Message, American legation, 
Canberra, Australia, to Department of 
State, 16 November 1945, 
in response to 

State cable of 6 November 1945. 

NARA, RG 59, Department of State, 

16 November 1945. 

711.94/11-1645, 1945-49 

Central Decimal File. 
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department 

OP 

ST ATE 

•GTIQ'.lSA 
* V - 01 

ft 

3 t, 

u 

•Q 

,; --D 
£SA 

rt r '- 1 


INCOMING 

TELEGRAM 


□(vision or 

CENTRAL SERVICES 
TELEGRAPH SECTION 


I" - ’” - V it 
! WO —" 


■ I-. V-. . 




’1 ’:s:.c?:ram niii f " t-i 

pL-.rr.-.Vi>.l'L'.SuJ. kt}i‘( ‘ ' I r ; 
catemtud.edited, .to n:iV on 
ether than .* flc-A^ai-ont 


Ev:l 1. f. 0 V.-iVIjr.T DJI" lfl t T-9''J 5 


S&er.j-iU'jr oi Ttite 
<jj 


;c‘f. 15 


■ il n*It’til 


vy?- 

lSS r Ttvtinbu.’ lo r 5 


^5- 



^oniterinr awvieo of iUg Tpwx'&H fcr.a rcTaulml awtWtng 

7//.V / r ' O’ 

tCapttc, 112 Kovflnbor 6* ip.r,) Howe;vthay • ti'itc 

.Jr£ 'M, 1* -1 v : it KJ&jt 

■tit they r.iy •■u.Vo cJ-Gtsi celt 1 1 jl Te-I" “' 

ivjr.l iiCFlT't- £ : rVi e< . t t- .jr* Line ojI; .“-inos 

aid jot t'Kc icTJT 5 J*in;33 broECv-n.ats v . 

tUmMR 


n_- 


-i 

C! 


Eli 
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Exhibit #38: Messages from American 
embassy, The Hague, Netherlands, 5 
December and 6 December 1945, 
and 26 January 1946, 
in response to State cable 
of 6 November 1945. 


NARA, RG 59, 

Department of State, 5 and 6 December 
1945, and 26 January 1946. 711.94/12-545, 
711.94/12-645, and 711.94/1-2646,1945-49 
Central Decimal File. (3 pages) 
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fKViS.'Q-'i Of 

I Ntral SlHV'tkS 

flkurapn senit* 


DB.VAKVMKVi «;iTT f>T A. TTi 
INCOMING TELfc’GKAM 


ACTION COPY 




3Hi?Q] 

a 

T3 

EG -ft 

c 

Fi."a$h r-saUr b*f *>« mi* - 

ETJTl 

BUHitffeting T« 

DC/ft -JL 



SEC^T 



ir-AQ 


The Sag 1 !-*? 

QftUm Deosmtif ? c j , 194 5 
iitja a.*?*, &tb 


Se-u rutary *:f State 
p^Vtui 

us ErJWHHt 

I 5 ” 1 "!, herJaifcsJ- i ^ 12 . !-Uh 


KlIi^FF Utiteo tfcit Up td pieflsnt (HEDSTf^l. 12p , 
£i and DcoshOtmh' 4) ^arOful 3**raU of 

a^hivts ■-■C, :i UMfjlPlOr -5T 9 irfnLtot l»Vo 

pi>*9Ufiija npftM tiiue . 1 '?i -'lit a Vi'ii Tj that Aflutter will bo 
pnrMtcd fur'hpr.. 


HtCRNEISCi. 


XZ Li 

HECUltT 
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SfrS-S J /1^6* I li 


LiiViiO:\ Oi 
CENTftAl SERVICES 
ILLLS.l*L'II SfiSTlOtn 


Aori'-.r *T-roa 

T'TTC i 

c 




ACTION COPY 


mifAtvL'.MK.NT .os RTATK _,... .LL-ffn^fcrb 

.,^a( ^JT" "■ 

1 NvOM f NG TELESRAM<,, : ■,.<** T ■ ^■ V 


VTfJ v - l 

r'A-v-w EiiuT'n. ao btifors ecuc- 
j^unioaMns. to anjons 



SECRET 


Dated Daeeaabair' 1045 

11 ec ; 11 lt3 r: 36 ■ r Gtfc 


freer otiivy (. C t.T.^t.^ 
WflaMugtou 


273 j. DaeRSfCBb *1 



^ V 


I*ort>Zip:'. Office sbssaf. that srhlie asirch ±a beUa^ 
efrfttlffJC*, [IftU'i*!! flV'J., Deeanibea’? £m Z HEDEF3EL 1V3, 
aJpobw 1 ?©^ 3 ) It d j .hB 3 jcuhl; eSioect flosiC.lVS FtanJlts S-a 

sss :>,ther j l^Tn3u i s copnsmaSj that Govt Bethorlnima 
SSasgt. UsriLiar, '$#.3 dc; ,11 ct^p^rj a-shed bjt iyis i'ura&.afiec! r.o 
rcprrt £& yetrB'C- ^artUStti! duo chootic eerwliliosaa tiM-t 
> acrtl IMit TilSiZj&s^y ’Jill fe« lafnnriasi if ai^. 


-vJ 


-L. 

S 

fj 

I 

cn 

-t 

01 



'nt’osr&tloia fe forthooulDig. os? when, nil posialblilti' 1 * 

q f ir: : ) r< o^BidereC acftsu at^d, 


VJ!-B 

J5EM3E3E 1 


A'C> CAP 

iAJK-K 

r i 

HuR-1 __!_' T - ^ 

fiF^T V 
?-., .'ri: 


EC ? 


KC' 

cl - ' -1— " 

J 

5 L-' i_ /1 

5 fc ! ■ 


[3X 

i 


f.cof eraser 


■■'■■■ 
f : 




(X, 

: t 

Lp 

C .7 

tt 


■H 

-1 ■ 

in 

to 


■p- 


■J! 

Kv-r 

* . j 


.* ■ 1 
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ACTION copy 


□ mSILIH a* • 
CEKTRftL 3t»¥KJS 
HLEtiRWH SeUCM 


1HUU KT&L >j i)V KTAZB 

INCOMING telegram 

vr"’ ^ 




AtfIJSK: . 77 % 

me-; 


Sf 

c 

k; 

r ^4 


.^rscm-aha ow 

jiuc ICatlng t-j t.iyout , 


secret 



-'. V - r™“ -. 

j _*■ i 


9700 

TLc 

Vi f.j-. i»--t t f>£\ r i5^6 

Iteo f d liia s.n.* 37 th 




3nc?*ti.rS of StAtft 
l-^ ; 1 

105 # kOHuj-ii** ?jS, noon * 

EyLawBT h*e rj-^frivffn noto fron Foreign Cf^i^e ^ts-d 
JfflnUflPjf rt atetiLii* timl pr ior LO Jtep InnusI o£l Eot.l>?i-lf.iiidu. 
r *at Indies (Oil renrarti Mmltwiae Jap broadcasts Jr ad 

buon doct-’o^oil (IJfifaPTf,!* * 3 b> ^ofembar ^ and .KH&Tfci, 373^ 
lltfii^hibr-v 4i, 19^3) n Lift' 1 UiJLa rtiipiiia *0 nuLLurluuds 
Indiets ClPiW*»-jOiiAttt JH-.-.ujHrtf 0* Vtfli, tend tlrfHt 7cr tills 
ruABCO Furelgb t-vnruta inability to 1 *--^ 

rdptflatlnn UinlCfr UflUflJpniniIattfil Joint Ccwunittf 
ting attack na F*i«p 1 jJArbnr lias reiiwat:?d, hg^-—_ ' 

OJpy of note b:? at? poupJu 




H ORWBitCE 


WHft 

3ECIEIT 



iz 


f'J 

r 

* 

0>i 


n 

■'p 

ti 


. j 

vt 


p-- 
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Exhibit #39: Messages from American 
embassy, London, United Kingdom, 

4 December and 15 December 1945 and 
31 January 1946, in response to 
State cable of 6 November 1945. 

NARA, RG 59, 

Department of State, 4 and 16 December 
1945 and 31 January 1946. 711.94/12-445, 
711.94/12-1545, and 711.94/1-3146,1945-49 
Central Decimal File. (3 pages) 
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ACTION COPY 


pm£il£JN Of 
CE'f mAL SLlft'ICLS 
lELEtK.'iH] I SICTim 


JWTT'O 1 

3 jaisr-f! 

U CC73 r 

U afflnlc&tlca to ftnyofts.. 


l.il':t J Abi ['M£\T oi’ STATE 
5 INCOMING TELEGRAM 


SA/B 


USAl-l 


SSiJlSS 1 

a ef iff vU l.£ 

Wuntiy^tiTr. 



z 
Ir^r : .! 


vstmi 

01 AC? 13721.- Esusaier ^ <? p-n. 

Ua SM7fi .’.^t l-<tS5ftoJ friiMim I'C^tijrr tSal' alAliflm&a thnijp 


EL!:; /!. 


■ H 


.V-.fj’U.l'i^Er n-fli. jot <KftQi&br} viws* 3 jb r." pr^ virA dvii&iocdi- ;jf 


£Uf ■. Y ‘-if r,'.,y \±D/1* Writif3r-ff.'ji ::.^nu+- in 30 ij*m1hu r.? Doc &, J.$H 

-■ ■ Y 1 It- 7 * 

j Spiar-I. Srf^/flov * «ntt Ic^gs* 


=^■-1—I 

n: 


pm 

1 - -I 


- ( 


ft ft Vl„ FOT-if'.l? sMl-Lijp a Jf.-f bKvmc'tft n-y.wJsilifiJ C<xifi> SkiddS^rv-a 
n&t fwa Hfxigfccra; to Siwjjap6'.v> e^gcI'pis-A c.1 Ela^GpCrti 

t&x. ik®**: !»:*or IVM'X Ssr-taf- Js;: t.nit not yrjfc 

avaiJ rtUlg, Ss W1J2 f-T-i-Dt F^ICIT ri?r fuitiior (JutnllB ±f rJUssirfla. 


iottvlbt 

KjfT 
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7 I l .94 / i a *445 






E FITS 10ft Or 
CCKf&AL 4 UWttU> 

^ncttcwf 

ACTIO?: 

tnroi 

3 

a 

« 



ACTION COPY 


lHUMliTMEffT f>JT £TA1T 

INCOMING TELEGRAM 

m ? yjto 

^Hm.plLr<diprii ’b^fon.'i i=r„- 
,“£iul CFit Ulri to 


^cwsr 

y^^rb'wrj' of Snooe 

'/anhlqgtrjxi 


■ ^ 


f *"V~ 

i-otfcd iftcHebdff ,L3j J9!>6 
iViC 'A T-B6 f »d.i AjiS, 


•?; L,W 

■ — 

i'lt’l . Iteesa^rtT i _;, 2 r hl. 


//sL+-^£-i 

' '- /}'A 


TV, 


Wa tt±iiie4 ttisj rii.1 Jrtj) *3je?T in .^ClfCfT 

jF^irnli^ " 'J12iS~ aacrague. (fiUEKB 10-.^ MtaCrtCinr £«. 3n 
t I_n. 5" JX-7‘t' Jtmk _■ r<n ■-■ laup Lo r.ti »t tin# o; J 3V >fl ilfr'i-bOT *Jli 
Ctot o-a tiiCil fits i.ii -pftr^Mico.' asw^?ri£> » «4*to pfctv&^fva 
»cui-.®e prlar to i^^skir fi, igAl, fUicJV U IathU- 

*.it IW.M Jut ay lafcjaatioi uii^U trodiU alip-r tT*T am* 


\Q 

A* 




u\ 

i, 

XJi 


i.t LLii>d la Hute^eiiJ ’ a 


IN 

OBC-HET 


suwm 
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Confidential Fife 




















QlYlMC-t Ob 

34PtTI£E^ 

Ktetto* 


ACTJi&N COFTr 


wtlr: 

3TF0: 

s 

tr 

Cl 

A-n 

&/? 

Ttt/ft 



OKlrA-KTiaEKT O’tf PTATF. 

£ DOOMING TELEGRAM 


ECC-? 31SS1 

Prr«jJxtB3€ btrtfjr® pco- 

mird catJ jde; ■Lr, i-jo/raie, Jx^G-'S! 



SECSET 


lifted *rinwr -9^*> 

!fw + d *iSO p,a. 


Sac^st-Aiy tff SiljJeli <s „ 
tf&nhUigtm» 

£0 

1133 * 31* ^ P-**- ^ 



*Sfrr*.1g& Of Tic* official^ Etato — 

frdrpt’a 950. Jib*. Z?, 6 F-O-? Lfra dfttVtt c-OOUpJL^Ms I 

blinci: tDd Ll«y <r*^ tin poitit ia Lav»n(H 
rur-ta^r, ’ - — 

-- . 4i 

lXr~ - 0) 





1 
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Exhibit #40: Captain Laurance Safford’s 
Statement before the Joint Congressional 
Committee (JCC). (24 pages) 

NARA, RG38, Box 166, 

“Folders on the Winds Message,” 
Folder 5830/69 (1 of 3), 
“Statement Regarding Winds Message,” 
by Captain L.F. Safford Before the Joint 
Committee on the Investigation of the 
Pearl Harbor Attack. 

Composed on 25 January 1946, 
Safford delivered this statement 
before the JCC on 1 February 1946. 
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jTnTEtaaJT BBRAr.nTMTT JINii-i v .itfIB 

CtPTA.HI L + ¥, iAFFOM^ U, S. NAVT 
FKFOilE the 

joint ONiiinsE am TUR 
INVESTtOATIOS OF TTLLj PIA.JtL nTTi 


l5K 




Hip 

it"j&Ilk.-. [ y 1^46 

stmsrr kbmdibb rniras 
t* 

Captain 1* V. Sftfr*r'i( *t*J 
Fft EVTCT 

Tfc*r* was 4 Uln.ta J.ensajji. It ftfljifit rt'ir--‘u : i-i *e kivw U ta<j..s,t U.'^r, 

*1 

3y th* bent c atlr-iate that Can bft nails frofi toy f tCo] Ifl-Ctt'ifi find the circum- 
ntJUItill evidence now available, thin "tfintta wh-* r J*f t- & 

Jajvir.aef Overiflua ’Tera" Broadcast fro* Station JaP fT*k,w) on U 7 EQ kilo¬ 
cycles beginning at 133c Greer wich Ci^ll Tian -jr; 'ihMruaay, nec^n'icr a, 

a 

1941* Thlo lice correspond! to 1«.;30 p»u. Tokyo tlaa and 3:30 ax, 
Waahin^tor- tifte, Pecexber h, 19-1. The broadunt vu probably In JipaoHH 
^on* cod*, and □rt^lrFtllj written, in tAlA4,ruii fam written* 
plain*language Japanese. It a&a intercepted by the U«S. Kavy at the 
radio receiving u tation at ChelterJian.., Eiaryland, ^hlch scrvei] the >'avy 
pepartment. It wns rec^Med or. a special lyurwrltar, tlnvnlrij"nl by the 

J’ B 

Hive, ahich types the Ttoraan-letter equivalent* of the Japanese characters. 
The ifInda 3:oaHA£.e broadcast vth c forwarded ta the fjftvy De]iartj-.rjTii. by 71K 
{teletypewriter exchange) from the teletype-tf ViARliltor in the 11 Intercept" 
recelvitf£ r uon at Cheltenhera tq ht V/A9l , the pnjyf-prlnter Lt-C fit > * 1 L hnside 
cv datch Officers d&ak, in the Jiavy Ilepirtnaiit Cciw*nicfl,t.iLqn 
Intelligence Unit under wj coorumd, I saw the Nln4a Kos-iago typed in 

B 

p*A« forr- on yallo-w teletype paper, mlth th»» tnsnelatien written belcw. 

I limedlately forward&u this *tssd£u tn cy CnnuLl1.ni; Officer J7 I«ul*- 
Admire! Lai^h Jfoyes* ’J3r) T thus fully JiacjunrRinr ny raBiooilhiiitr In the 
matter. 
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nua-'juwrtoHs vim n:TKnaa'T8<Ji 


Thera are various sources of the so-called “binds Cods," two of which 
Hwe al.m4f burn intmelticcd iwi cv idi.*f»ee5 Ttikyn CirCil1'»r 2V. 3 **•« f :nn, l$ur, 
a( Exhibit No, 1 and Tokyo Circular 2354 on p«K® 155 of Exhibit "Jo. 1. 

The .Dost important source was CatTOAnder- - 1/i-CH i« f Asiatic Floret one rat dis- 
rvitch 3$ 1430 of Hover*W 2ft, 1%1, nd-dressed for inforrviticin »,m thu 


Ccnrarder-in-Chief Pacific Fleet and Coeraandant 14th Kaval District--thus 
lotting thijro in nq the etc rot. I hod taken no ftc tion p> rwonnl ly or* the 
first tip-off (Tokyo Circular 2354}, because I wo-* still await try* thu 
instruction of higher authority, CTUCAF 201430 torather with Tokyo 
Circular 2353 wm! ntJwa* collateral intercept inrorsvilbw Af-|v*n i:tjy hwfci 
an impress ion upon the director cf Naval Intelligence, for hw irj««iiatoly 
<3*nt word to »o, through the director «f Baval CeffjmmissJltioita, Umt h*; 
wishrii tjfnu Ceuiiniunic.'iXirsn lntulii<y nee OrrflWi?tat »..r to jotWu *.v* r,v / t ( tt-ropt 
to intercept any mu&sage sent in accordance with thu Winds Kotina, Tt teas 

., luWjir 

a request frwi; Adwlral li/ilkin&on and an oi'ttor Aii.il r*a Koy-.-u. 2 

h#wt«nud to comply, with the secondary motive that tt would K. % feather 
In our cap If thu Wavy pjet it and our sister survicc didn't. 

Just about thu time I recoivod Aclrfral dilkinsao• a request, I war 
shown Tokyo to tfoaMii&UMt Serial @43? dftted Kovutobur 27, 1941 „ pruseribinr 
n “schedule of {Tokyo Maws) Broadcasts / which fftvc au: eoniethirw; tanaiMc 
to work with A» well :» hiving; 444«?d miAftlng fcr> thu Wir»ia Codv. Tho 
’Ttovu^iber 29 dmdlirw* indicated that, the Win do ik>iiv .'ni£ht fay usud to 
notify overseas official# as to things which would “autwm tic ally begin to 
Hnprxw." Tokyo felrtstilwa 2J53 Olid 2354 Wm'j.ritiinrl wlsnt Uiio motion wvOd 
bo. Tokyo Serial 043 iiwpliod that ay eh notification would by fKifto. After 
a eottfururicu with wy subordinates r I drafted n summry of Tokyo Serial r’4,3 


















































Bvcrvt man transmitted ^Priority" to tbu SAmvwlftnts or the 1.4th 

rmd 16th Kaval Districts for action, and to the Cacanander-in-Chier Pacific; 


.Fleet fund Asiatic F.1< et for irUTonrAtinn , imd may he identify 


282301, This took care of our overseas Cnaswunic^t. Ion Tnlolligettco Units 


they now had all the available technical inform, .tinn vn tan subject. 

I know that they monitored tho Tokyo Voice Hroadeasts; l alto know that 


Correct dor monitored the Tokyo horse Broadcasts; ir, fact, Ccrrepidor m H 

*r 

liveirj, went beyond their instructions and guarded the Tokyo llrowi&nsto 24 


hours a day. Captain Rochefort and Cowoncfor Lietwilwr can verify this 


I discussed tho situntion with Cmwandur ifolkor. in charr-- of the 


intercept and direction-finder stations, and with Chief IVadioih n Lewis 


his technical assistant. Our prospects for intercept ten looked flOEwstmt 


dubious, h’e wore not encouraged when a tiny or two later Uashinntor, in«| 

> * 

Sin objects to the now ftnuqu».:nry assi^murtbri ••«;<! il/wx ot.mplaii: •<} js^wiwt the 
poor quality of the Tokyo Voice Broadcasts. 

I would like to digruss long, enough to invite the attention of tho 
Corwaittee to tbo fact that OFKAV 282,361 is not included In th» "Basic 
Exhibit of Dispatches" (Exhibit Mo, 37) , and that Tokyo Serial 843 

#£899*. SIS #'25446) is not inejudud lit tho "fntwreeptud d.^anwsw 

i 

XfipltMRntifl lle»s^lg^l!S ,, (Exhibit No, 1), three other relevant ir,U*rcupts not 
appearing in Exhibit Mo. 1 are r Iso of in barest at this point, nan*!, yt 

p 

Vlaahington to Tokyo Serial 119? of November 27, 1/41 (JIM. #6908: SIS #25476 
Rio to Tokyo Serial 482 of Smtfcwr 30, 1941 (JD-1 #6982: SIS *25571) 

Romo to Tokyo Serial 76S of November 29, 1941 (JD-1 #6981; SIS #25604). 

Th«sc 5 documents should bo introduced ob evidence for jpurposes of record. 
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Welker, Lewi* and I agreed that 5160 kilocycles wwld probably ca** in 

nicely at Manila apd &i> Pearl Harbor. Station JHl wn» of ton Imt power to 

reach the greater distances to th* ccntiiser.tai United Stat.es. %30 kilr>- 

:cycles appeared a bit blgz for * night frequency In winter, as far as fcho 

Wert Coast was concerned. Thar* did not'see* ta be & remote possibility of 

U» 11900 Kilocycles end 12365 kilocycle* being heard by any station in the 

Pacific Ocean or along either shore at the ti»a of day scheduled. fiever- 

we 4teii«4 to have fiainbriags Island monitor Mt# Takf* tors# Code . 

Broadcasts on the chance that the tkn.es given la Tokyo Serial 8 j* 3 might rant 

be given in Tokyo time or the selwdulea could fee heard, because of freak 

conditions. Me did not order Balbbridg* Island to isonitor the Takyc Voice 

Broadcast* because its two aound recorders were guarding the two end* of the 

Tokyo - 3*n Francisco radio telephone circuit. Our eat invites for Eta Abridge 

Island ware closely rtsaJliEd; excellent reccivabllity at the wrong, tiff*; if 

db the higher firtfiencies 

day and smst a complete "black-rut rl of reception/dpring ifte period 
scheduled for the Winds Message broadcast, 

Mo agreed that the best chance of intercepting ihv Hate® setvcdulws 
{other than those on 5160 kilocycles) was on the E*at Coast of the United 
States, During the winter month# the East Coast Had good recaption oT 
Tokyo during th# few hour* inducted In the sch».'.hile«. Our best bet was 
Oheltvnhft®, which had been guarding MAM {Tokyo) Broadcasts to Japanese 
Merchant Vassals , so we had uprte-th*-»iiiffiit& data on the mc«iVaMlity of 
• Tokyo. Ac card ittr to wy memory w* dacicted to play wife nod h«v i; all l?vjt 
Coast intercept stations Monitor the Tokyo BiNsadoasta, We agreed it would 
be iapc-aaible to hear Voice Broadcasts from Tokyo on the Lust Coast and 
therefore did not att«pt it. tf« did not order Gu-im or Xtpvriftl Bcaeh 
{California) to foonitor arty of the Tokyo broadcast schedules. 































Cwnwi^r W^lkar or I aunt HaR ldprspi^s Ulrvcl «i i^ lhw Intercept 
stations fit Bairibrl<%« Island (Washington) *.nd at CMltenhfln (^srylsnd) U 
monitor the scbRdbl^n niVeh 1m Tokyo Serial FV»> nn cii-nt. fjJ-tij- It.y 'ifid to 
f-onsard all plft In-language Japanaae intercepts on tNae schedules to the 
Mavy CepartPWit by teletype. We may r.ive^sent these tr-Struc l i oils to -ithei 
Italians also. He did not wS.1t English or COdO-i rwsSAr^s—or.ly written 
Japanese., d® gave the tul instructional to btth s tat tens * ^.d s(sr,t thear, 
out ItcLsrliately after re leasing the pro vioualy-Jiier.t icm: d 01 HAY Zg230l „ 

I have cfinfinwtion o' the above orders pits hmswlude® of e*istinpr 
receiving conditions in the monthly reports fjt*n Chelttm.hF.iEj Winter FlarbDi 
and Bfiixibridge lalundj ejetmfita frmi which nro ^ueta>t h^low; 

Station 'HY' i'Q-. eltenhan) - Cperaticns - .fay^-b^r I’tLl 

Receiving conditions throughout the aonth very 
on ail frcqoejwi»*. Atmospheric disturbanews have been At a 
ajmnaar.* Or-Jara rOefii*ed froa 0F-2O-GI at Zyi 5 (CCt) 

KevEEber , vt* teletype to give hl flfttftt Priority to various 
brc&dCAat: : at desii^hfitod Jatftr.use broadcast Stations ■ Thtitt 
schedules wvrw anvered iAd found to bu hr’efin hr&shcasta vnt 
in both Ksavi tui'i l'‘.ngliah* Lo^ sheets *nirv forwnr>Jud to C] 

■daily with TdjruUr traffic filen. 

Station ,! H H (Iagj> - Operations - lAjoioihur _ly4l 

ReceivifiE conditions during the month »cn fair to r«id on 

ill freciu-ortcisa. At 2„)QC 1 7 Owc r uk»r 19A1, tolepton* ord- 

received fmr. Qf-^C-O-lt to drop the Tokyo JjeAtdt a ceil-- dull: s aw] 
ftMlpimfs; Continued watch for Or*r.RV activity* 

Station "a 11 (Winter harbor’ll - Operations - TiucerLtir 1911 

Receiving: CmvU Lions irs General. Daily ALturrpiTji wuro tsachi 
to intercept Tokyo And Cs&ka charnels en^ileyort to Eurnpo,, but 
only on a fvw otQiia1n.no was any Lnttrcopt possible. 
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Station "5" (Bfilhbridfe Island) - Operations - ij&vomtwr IvaI 

During th* month ef WovGn^nr- a sharp ircrtnsu Inis hotirt 
noticed in th* (mount of jnaBim;* traffic sent on thu lOum 
Central Information HraejdcaBtB. Nliar* be for* wc seldom .ivtirAgud 
core than on® or two aueh mesa hr* i ninthly, it is now net unusual 
for two or three such =essages to appear daily* These aussagea 
arc sent in both r.iri»r code and Kan** 

Cn 26 riovisrbur , a directivo wns reeuiv^ii by T.13 Trod fflj-20-CX 
which Called for Coverage of tha following Station* at tin** 
specified, with priority transmission of interceptbd maL-jrjnl hy 
TUX. Tijwe 1 istiad wtra given na TST. pi^ny.-jo the msjv of iJT tlifcv 
desiryiation is unusual t wo sskod for a verification, but «■■ r< told 
that tint ion® was -jncortain and vurifientien w-i? not po.jhiblv* 


ESI 

clob 

OCT? 

foroo) 


STATION 

JVJ 

W 1 

Olio 

(C930) 


JWJ 

9430 

0200 

{ 1000) 


JVJ 

122*35 

0100 

(iiooi 


JKL 

5160 

MX) 

(J2w) 


JHL 

5160 

0500 

(1300 


JUL 

5160 

0530 

(1330) 


JKP 

11960 

Sincv Uiy 

time mm indlcnt^d was not curtain m> wa^i ftc«4 

with the possibility that Linj time e<J:.iU bv either f^CT, C^iT, 

*vne -9, or wv«h a cosbinat iors 

Of thrsa. As soon fid Kht, ■liruetlVtf 

was received wo started copying fill t re leasts 

Of this a"i_:c type 

which were fra JAble nt 'S p i 

Tfc 

fcufvd that is sfi-xe casvs r*trn;r 

stations were 

lied Li with thw 

Stations listed 

ir. the ortrirsl 

directive > and that although 

wi 

could ml espy 

the atm’ Inn 1isted 

wc could copy 

1 hj comatWd 

elihntdl earryinjt the s-vu: itm least. 

The atwtisn* and tic* 5 that 

MJ 

CftTi copy arL listed below. Time 

used is GCT* 





OCT 

STATION 


rimmct 

OflaNliTT-P 'JTTN 

oooo 

JVJ 


U?i?5 

JLT 

0030 

JUD 


15660 

JW/JiMlZ 

0100 

m 


13*90 

JVJ 

0130 

JVC 


12275 


0200 

JVJ 


12271 


0230 

m 


12275 

Mirca 

0300 

JVJ 


12271 

m 

0130 

DW 

JVJ 


12271 

.nru 

JVJ 


12271 


0430 

JVJ 


12275 


0500 

JVJ 


12275 

Jun 

1 *X 

JHL 


5160 


220C 

JVJ 


12275 


23» 

JVJ 


12275 


2330 

JVJ 


12275 




ZSSn.w 

lii addition. i* the station* prvvioualy natMd, thu Wi»!«Js» was 

monitored for at the following localities, t« ayr personal knowledges 


Heaift, f, k. (U.$» Wavy) Vo Leo ertly 

Gorragitfor, F» I, (tf.S. Navy) Volte and Horae 

Gir gator v {Brltiah Sal liMgji rWM ) -f- 

Australta (Austral inr. 

Jww (MI Intcll!®*®#) 


Intercept stations In Canada, England, and China probably watched Tor It 
too, And, of course, the Japanese aiylec&tle and tomular afeiitienu 
listened for the Wind# Ifeaaag* thmsH.Ivo* ©n-their cwrrecoivitiC s»ts. 

On Ctecesssfear J, 1941, I was. shewn the translation of Tokyo Circular 
2MH (KxhibH »». i - f-£ m), taviiihg «tat umtm. M&rnt, 
and Manila had been ordered, to destroy their code machines, and instruct¬ 
ing Washington to retain its ms bine regardless of other instruct (ms, 

The significance of the Hinds Message now became very clear to ,-nw and I 
began to take the totter »Mt seriously. So did Cslrtsel Sadtler, over in 
the War DopirttM-nt,* Tft® only (wans by 9*1 ich Tokyo could w!&totm«o its 
decision* of poacc or war to its overseas diplomat i-c representative! who 
had destroyed their regular codas was by means of the enar^ttricy Wind* Coda. 
This applied to London and she Par East bit not to Washington, Higher 
authority in the Mar and Kawy Department# likawi** took a greatly tncrwwjd 
interest in th* Mind* and fcegaa hackling m as t© the possibility 

of having missed it, I ifeAltwbad ft daily check cf the incctsirtg teletypes 

I* 

messages to $n$ that cur lrstsre#pt, ataticna ware doing as much m could be 
expected of thara. 
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<w«rt ixa.(S', about ^ - y-. f , I drove out- to Sisiiafi B|I® st. 

Cheltenham, Maryland, »*mi roa»i/Mkl until about r.isnirht, The p* i^ury 
purpose of rw visit f&S to inspucl |1| n«w land lino SSipjli fm 
lUHIIIIlllilp: control ;||lfl had been completed at CmlUrhw- nriri '®m. 

N--vy Irtpartmcnt, which was ||1 | to || •'. ••• |*i mm§m m Dec^ritHu- I 

but which | : S1 Sipl delayed by ii-stail&t bar. difficulties at some of 
the* uitl.yirn; stations, I rr;uoL. at: personal check -if tiii tiinds ll«fi- 3 t<ge watch 
and, tm 1 recall, found that Chief Wiglc ww$ monitoring the Tokyo 

Kawa Broadcasts 24 hour® a «ay and Hnd .assigned qualified Kana operators 
to this duty, X hftVw further documentary proof that Cheltenham. 

.wanitorin? the Tokyo broadcasts in the fact that between 1200 and 1500 GOT 
on December 6» 1941, Cheltenham intercepted and forwarded to the |tevy 
•Mpartraont Tokyo Serials 902-2 and 904, plua two other peii^jp^i This is 
entered in the GY log for Due amber 6, 1941: Items* Jk«, hbO$ f 6&1G, 6618, 
?in4 •6619Th®s« jaossages mr* transmitted by Static*!'JAH (Tokyo) to San 
Francisco $p 763C kilrcyeXua. The T'ofcye* - San Fr.uieiaca circtiit veu* ,rjot 
§ regular Cheltenham assipjirt-rit,, 

I may suire&arUe llifi pr«pif.-itior.a fer interception by ISiSI that the 
lill! 5 talcs Kavy listened for ths Winds lillggp: ~ii lii||||iii| Mary I-jin, 
nnd! did mimm 1111 §1 IHll B i l ;|li|fc|;|l to : r.*. . :•' It . •. . j* , i §pt 

that the liliili ||||il|i| 111 nil llfl ||||| |||||||::||| r*.uasrftnblc, 







There is m tasin for ^ssw^ing, that the Winds iieiiiwp hat; to be sent 
on a Voice Broadcast. In 19*0., the Japanese Goverrtjcertt ms sending out 
"General Information Broft4csste w ns well ns "Dome! tdewsto its Plploninttc 
and Consular Officials in foreign lands, .This was. partly to give speedier 
service, partly to permit me of the Jopaneau Morse Code and the Kota-Kan a 
for* of written Japanese, and partly to be independent of foreign comsuh lec¬ 
tion systems to emergency, Each office had its own Japanese radio operator 

and its own ahert-wavo receiving, set, m kiMrw it. The United States 

*• 

IkpreiTuawt wm ip tog::: tot r.*mm : thing itself, with & Savy radio operator 
serving at e®eh post. She Gettaan Governwarit sis,® doing llkewis-w but was it 
bit ahead of us, with aachtoQ reception, Ifu used to "sample" these broad¬ 
casts periodically until the F.C.C.’s Foreign Broadcast Intellicence 
Service carau into existence and relieved the U.S, jtyggjp of this duty, 

T wish to re iterate that neither Japan r the Unit s! S^tXws , nor Gvrftnny was 


dependent on Voice, broadcast* for direct eommunicatiw! free the seat of 
government to oversea* officials. The radio schedules listed in Tokyo 


Serial 843 were to Morse dot-/utd~4ash) code ..-xciusively: either 

Japanese Korea, International Morse, or both, W« expected that the Winds 
Message would ba sent to Horse Code—and It ms. If the Winds Message had 
been sent on « Voice broadcast the U.S. Mftvy would have r.isstd it, unless 
it ca®e on « schedule receivable at Pearl harbor or Corregidor. 
w 
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The orlftft&i document* giving details or the interception uf the ifiMs 

Message *r* net available. Therefor** it is necessary to reconstruct the 

situation fro* (Ireur.atcntinl widanec and by j^cuaa of 

Col lateral inforsnat ion has been plotted or recorded on a single sheet, a 

rudwcod-ciac photograph of which la appended* This jgraph toll* tho story 

bolter than words and shows just what Actually happened, it should 

convince the asost skeptical. As I have previously testified, the frequency, 

distances, time of day were s\wh that thu Winds could bu heard 

on the East Coasts of the United States and Cwrurfn, while it wra a physical 

+ . 

Impossibility for it to be hoard (except uftdrtr freak conditions) on the 

West Coast of the United States <»nd fPwuta, IVarl H-irdor, Jovni* fund 

Singapore, Everything checks perfectly; thsro i it no elesscnt of doubt ns to 

eenditiaw* of radio wave prspagntiwi» 

The lliii Messagv could b# hoard ;4s# in thu {forth AtL-qitlc Lteenai, 

British Isles, and Ucstarti Suropt, but it could not by,btrird in Buimn , 

AustfalM, or in Rio *J« Janeiro. It was sent on Use so-eullud •Eurt-pcw 

dahodulft* of Tokyo’s big foreign broadenning Station "J-A»-P -uni wr** 

Lntendad for London. l*o know that the Japtuvis* R»bns3n*>r in Iwrfcn had 

citfstroyed his secret eodes throe day* previously; this was the r, fi ly way 

secretly. 

that Tokyo could get now* to hi®/ itecoptlon cr hon~ni<ror»ti«ri ?*t othor 
point# wm Irrelevant. Tokyo know fall well, bo for* the Mint la Jfcssnge was 
fvnt, that it probably would not be received in Washington or in Rio. That 

-xvx.:x: XvX x-x-x x X“:;XyXvXv!;:;!v!;:;. ; x *■- .:.. 

was iatatsriAl— tfce m» intended for London. Our ability to 

intercept it was due partly tc good luck, partly to my foresight, and 

• • • '■ .. ..■!■,■. .'.■■■ ■■•, i-r. ■■.■.■..■•■ ■'■i. v.v.v. . ..i*r • ’ ’ ••••”• 

partly to the high quality of the Jtsvy operators and receiving apparatus 
at CtwltsrtfkBra. 

^ 41 - 
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The tfin&s Message broadcast was • forwarded by teletype (,’iWAj j.ron 

Cheltenham to tho K.-ivy iNf^urtiaent (0|i~2tH[r?) aliurbly la* fen.- ‘J*Uj i.jtu on 
December 4 , 1941, Kramer distinctly recalls that the Winds f'usshg* was 

shown to him by the GY Watch Cfflcer after S? 30 h. is. on that, ilv-e. It was 

* 

sny recollection;, no stated In previous loatiArwy, that I hrui first ooen 
the Winds lie?sage a little after eight a.jji* on December h f 1941„ The 
: aftedn Message broasideiwt was about 2DC words long t with the words ■ 
scribed in Tokyo Circular 2353 appearing in the middle of the mnsingpt 
whereas we had expected to find the code words of Tokyo Qi«ul*ir 2354 In m : 
Horse broadcast. All three 11 code words' n were used, but the expiwdS-idn 
meaning “North 'find Cloudy 11 w?;s in the negative form. 

When I first saw the Winds Message^ it had Already beon translated 
by Lieutenant Commander Kramer, in charge of the Translation. Section of 
the Navy Department Communication Intelligence Unit. Kramer hnd under- 

* V 

scored nil three ’*codo phrases 1 * on the original ineoaaing teletype sheet. 

3a low the printed actwtge was written In pencil or oolortnl crayon in 

Kramer* s handwriting, the following free translations: 

w 'Jnr with England (including JfEI, etc.) 

War with the l-.S. 
r«ac« with Russia*" 

I m nnt sure of the order; but it w-*v* the same ns in the broadcast .and 
I think England appeared first. I think Kramer used rather than 

"United Stht«fi*t" It is pocsibla that the words "No war," iisaWid of 
Peace, were used tm ds^orlfae intentxons with regards to Stasia. 
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"Thla is iti" said ftrnewr ns fru fennels i c,« the iVipdn Uu^saftu, This 

was the ijroadeftst wb hid strained every nerve to inturcept, This was the 

■ 

fimthor in our a ftp. Tfcia w.ia the tip-off which would prevent the U.S, 
pacific Fleet being surprised at Pearl Harbor thu wr^ the Itusni^a hnd 
b-crtrft surprised at Port Arthur, This was What the It-ivy Cormnic-ition 
lrltilligwr,ee hid fet£n for sinefl its iri — 

&L with Jnpr-ji J 





I L«s»a Lately Sent th* of the *inia Kv»H*e Up ’ ■ 

Director of Mavti fuTiiln rliini [Wr Axfeird Huyta) by un*. mT thu 
officer* ioprli:t undor ra and. tola hio to deliver this AlimLr'd 

ill 

Noyce Ln person r to xr*ck lain. dour and not t&K* "W for no answer, and, 
if he Could hot fli-ka kin. In & Ta.-iaanatle tlw to 3i»t u*j know, T did not 
wtplfith the nntun; or >Ipntriernee of the Winds Hohsjlru to this nffitap 1 . 

In ^ few jrAnutae I received ei report to tl>u effect that the mU-iin#* hid 
breb delivered. 

It ie my recellretinfi that Srnn-fr ." 4 id \ know at K he tin* th'it Adniral 
Hojrei lisUl telephoned the SubSVJiCe Of tfcfi Hinds fcte*»s#a lo Ihi- W Depart- 
7 * 111 , to th-v "lUjie" iiitribution list ift the Wiv/ 2m f. art -'mi t, r.d to th-j 
jiATBi Alee to tl* !Y :8i*fc!it, Fer t.T.t ro:s«i f no Lv*:ti >1* jlv'r.lwUifl 
of Uiu n*»th tror-si'-ttan of tie iru,.J3 .itssice 11 4 Hide lh trv H *y 
fK?pirtr.«nt. the si* or *ev« et-pits for th*? Amy ws/c rushed ev^r to the- 
T7er Boparts-mi aj, fsptdly ns possible: hun. die Jhyy 1 ! roepeneIhliity 
onded. Hie individual afsceth trruialations for -.uthoriied Mtvj 1 Dup.«rUhnt 
sfflci^de iwd thf .Ihlt* 3 a ouae mro distribute'! -it n-jcci on Oedmiifivr t, 
in neoordanfle with standard operating proCL-ddm., I havo no paaeon for 
K'ltuvlnr: tint thu Army filled U r-Jtu 1 ppm \i% itfaLrihuMon M Ua 
fc .r.insist lane if the ^inds ticds^gc, 

I in thoroughly 5 atiafled in my o*n mini th it AA^ir",! N -1 ■■■i n tulo- 

t 

phonod to evciyftdA or. fcia 11st without deLiyT f cannot Tar'■< syi 1 f to 
tr.ig Lne ethcnrlu. Than is sc™ question -U M whuth’-r th* AA-iril eas 
umk-ratood, bat this >nljr ?wn thw ims.liAltitjr of t«lopt a r . 

Any uii'jnderAV.nd'ire of lAiil Addj-il faytS Hid wlj of Pi.^llhlhU ."ff-irct 

Lrc-'-iSO written translations of the- iJLnds Meas^i »'P9 - Istr [tuted within 



2 or 3 hours of his telephone tails. In fact It wus not until 1944 that 

any suggestion or criticism waa offered that any official on the 'Magic H 

distribution list — Wavy* Arny, State De-pnrtmerttj or ii*hitc house - huh not 

been notified that the '(finds liesaaga had boon received nr that the Minds 

>iassage had been, translated in any terms other thsn War and, Peace * 

Jly final verification of the fact that the Winds Resale translation 

was typed and distributed lies in the fact that about Decerhcr 15, 1941, 3 

being 

$a.v a copy of it in the specie! folder of mess ages which weto/ ns ^ cabled 

Tor Admiral E^oyes to present to the Roberta Gcmrilsslnn., T dhcefc^d these 

* + 

over with Kramer for completeness as well ns for the elimination of 
irrelevant material. Kramer told me in 19M that he had shown Assistant 
Secretary Partuatal a special set of Fro-N^arl Harbor musaagtc about 
Doce^iber 3jQ ^ 190- * rfh£n SncrStAry Knox Waa making his personal investig4- 
tion at Pearl Harbor, and that ho discussed thos*. messages with 

Nr. Forrestnl for about two hours. This set of messages was apparently 

■ *■" 

the basis onrl possibly the identical fils that was given Admiral Hoyes and 

This was the last ti™ 1 saw the l‘;inds Ness age* 
shown to the Roberts Permission via Admiral Wilkinson./ I believe that the 

translation of the Winds Message was givun the JD-1 Serial number of 7001, 

because this number ia missing and unaccounted for } and came a within the 

range Of tea sage a translated or. Dee^mbjr 3 end 4, 1941, 

The distribution of the Win da Message was the responsibility of Naval 
¥ ■ 

Intelligence and not JJnvnl Comunl cations. I dml m> pusponaiMlity in the 

matter after forwarding the original uwSBagt; to Admiral Keyes ruvE after 
t 

checking Kramer 1 3 n folder” to oee that the peaaag.es were presented in a 
logical and underatandable ardor* 



MMJ/m ISJL asstOk ' 

About an hour aftwr I had eont tho erigiiiaL Winds J&vsagi up to 
Adteiral Moyes I received & call frera him cu the inter-phone to Use offset 
that m ougpt to tell Cu«n to bam their excess code* said ciphers. 

I replied that I ws its .full agreement but"there wars othvr s»H« and units 

feafcin care of, and * hat 1 mmlM fercra . rc-^tiy for his 

approval by noon. 

A* a direct result ef the Winds Message and otter conteriporssnwoua 
information from intercepted aeaaAges, I prepared the following 

iwSfit mwasngya: 

QPWAV <541 ?5i {Priority) » Wot yot, introduced, as evidence 

OFNAV QU20Q0 (Priority) - Mot yet Introduced as evidunce. 

OPWAV 04201? (Deferred) - Pago IJ. of Exhibit So. J?. 

CFSW (Deferred) - Wot; yot introduced as ti Yids-r-cc:. 

OFtlAV 0J.3O19 {Deferred) - Sot yet introeueed *as evidence. 

I took four of these n.cn/wifpas up to Adi dr si Reyn; 1 office. oI«Kt«M! ttfe* 
through the Assistant Director of Bavai Cbmunicatiora (Captain Joseph R. 
Redman) and jwtcki an appoinuaunt to at© the Malral with his atcrwUry, as 
per off tea instruction. I vm called to his office shortly before JzOD p. 

OPWAV 0t*l?^4 was a correction vs <* previous Priority rsassago, and 
*as aunt in rvajxmac to -a Priority sc-rview jsmss»c« roquusting Vt-rifioatloTi 
of the last four groups of OPtfAV 040343 (page 43 of Exhibit Jfa. 37). 

I released thi# dbaago ityseif during the mm hour to save tin;©. 

QPHAV Priority G420DQ for action of C3JK3PAC, ClJSCAT, mi 16, €€*; 14, 
Qua* and Sanaa, xadte a ”n«w Intelligence" cipher effective iflffitwiiatuly and 
directed the icoediste destruction of the old cipher by ®&m and Saasoa. 
This ff^msage was y«lvA8ud by Admiral Kvyoa hIpsclf, and la the imst 




































important of bha five iffTlch vrara a tint on Util Mfifttlan beermat the piicid- 
encs did givi aoM idea of urgency, 

QfcAV Ttotmmd DUOL7, for action of Guem and for information of 

CIMCPAC, CINCAF, OCSf lit and CCH1 wu* aent in Uao ru* sipKoj- hi.lfln ►. ff'jc- 

« 

tivo by OPNAV 042000- It directed Cuar, to destroy excess cryptographic 
aids and othar secret ruttcr. This message *sa rewritten by ftclniral Noyes 
nr.d was released by Admiral InEersoll. J[y orMinnH worrtiiifT *:<«! much atronnCr 
than the nwoaag?? actually aunt,, because 1 h*d directed the destruction of 
everything except tho ayst-wa in which sent Sthd the current edition of the 
Direction Finder Cod*, However, T was iiot trying to use this rwijvaitfts na the 
vehicle for a war warning as I had the doy before in PFFIAV Q3IS!>5 (pagw tl, 

a 

Exhibit No. 37)- 1 wan ^uat trying to insure thht duttfi ”3 tripled chip 11 

before a ifsprsnsSC Ce*:jrjr>eg-rftldl from Saipan„ ICO rnilci away^ captured n 
complete iillGwanee of coca a and ciphers, n ratttsr for which T was officially 
rSfSpofiiJiJlB. Admiral floyes made no r.enttcn of a wnr w.-tminp; whun he 
directed me to prepare this mcesngu hurt I fnul ntr* hi^ dtd not hive w such 
warning in mind when he tan ad down original draft- This fttsaftfrj had to 
be aont 1 fpr XnForr.it ion 1 ' to CasCF'AC, and other*, as notifientior that 
dUfi/ti h a allowance at codas .ind ciphora wls being reduced, ond ■>■ reminder 
ts Cuar. bn notify the adarcaacca what oyst^rm 1 would be avallnbln far its 
future CDirciunlcntionfl. Thia EAaSd^; was sent FSFRilFJiD to tneur.- that 
QPDAV OU£tBO would arrive well in advance end thus avoj-l ecnfuiiisrt and 

L 

unnsceeS-nry At this critical tir^a. 

CPHA.V 042018 and OHKAV 043019 aru not iiflfcrthr.t except tmt they J-.elp 
establish the dst* the Hinds licsange was intnrCbptod ftnd Uvu tliM and data 
thdt thci upbeat wanning ffoeiHfil, pr^rri by Cnt-r.inder 'ieCnllun., wns aten 






BttBMEKg Cf 51 mass message 


Evaluation of the Winds iteaaag* was not baaed on J0-1 8i>£‘jCi nnd (thf i?$ 
alone, CEfCAF 2614 ?G gave «fi stronger translations of Tokyo Circulars 
2353 and 2354, which daa ye.*!ed any douht ks to whetbe* or not WAjl was iT)a&nt 
by the litoral translation5 

"Japan - (blank) .relations arc In danger." 

This message contained official British translation furnished by Singapore, 
fro* which I quote: ■*■ 

%ISKI JftSHI SUGLAim BTOJTOING OCCUPATION OF 
TitAl QR ntVASIOtf OF MALA? AWD B.S.I.' 1 

That means war, no Ratter how worded. Kb one disputed this British trans¬ 
lation in Nov«nber-3eo«nb*r, 1911: in fact our own traniX&tlon was considered 
consistent with It* 

Two confirmations of the British translation tmt fnoss the official 
Netherlands East Indies Government translations of Tokyo Circulars 2353 and 
2354. Colonel Thorpe, the Senior .Amy Intelligence Officer in Java, sent 
an official xroasags via the Navy addressed to General Lilies, the Chief of 
Artsy Intelligence in Washington, * which is a o&tter of record in 

previous Pearl Harbor Investigations. This sassage may be identified ns 
Alusna Batavia 031O3G dated December 3, 1941. I quote from thir* sessage: 
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gT*H > S SMwnail 


ri FRGM THDRPB FOR WILES Wj® OUT: 


•DOB "hTEJtCFJT 


JAPAN 'SHU. MCTUT HER CONSULS OF aciSIflK IK HR 


WORTH VflH'D CLQUKt ffUSSIA: 


WEST Wise CLEAR SHGLAND 


!AT o? crisis sxsns hju&tuct ;ill 


it BP.ITAIH 

















tun MHip r*c= iv*j in ihs is Lite DcggtrlMnl At yi.W *.*. rr, Eroesfcxr 4, 

lftLl (riuhlntfon tin*?- Capiw were forwarded w l*» 'll!* fc*« Kovy iesart- 
aen-tft by th* St+W Department Liaison Dffleor, Hr. QT5 *t Viliraii* ttiay were 

« Mia* circxilntlnn In lh» Wavy Dnp*ruwrtt. 

Uj own evaluation of the for*j*cin|(' # cn D»flonb*r 4, iM , aw about (H 
fallow*i 

U> The. El4rtl« Japanese War Plfl-n wm nlvlrtu-l Lritfl Jl oatai«nriu,i 

' t 

nr provided for 3 contin^enelda, any or all f'f wliteh n’ijfht 
bo faiiflwe4j Wnejj( 

(1) '.far with the TnltcJ S tat as 
{2) 'Jv with K'jjjia 

(jJ ar ■Uh EcglAiSd LrdlitlfiJt the Jr.YiflMf. of 
ThaU^n't and the e^tur* of HaL>y* AFrt m«s 
flitch Sj*. Indie a, 

{£) The Jin is V #raster gave tc the wJmtr in *11 3 cum: 

Affimatire for ttw 1st am 3r4 *nd Sifsativo 

for tht f'rti, 

(C) TTut 'rfindS' HB 5 5 ,%gp win probably i of ExeeuW" of 

nnna sort, 

Tliu of Execute - theory roe'bivtHi ntrobr ConTirtfilHicir fro® a 

«ucr*t measeft* rtcaiV-o-I froa th* Phiilpt'inwfl In lh* *nrly aftiinxon of 
tSac^sibor K, l^i*!► Ttild rx5J*^t in fertrud ua thut the JApvwat had 
Introduced * rusMLcipfitJ- system for it* go-called “(Jpo rot inn* C& 1 *!" iit C*0<i 
CCt that uti. Thia tine vu ?i ftotirs befer j the Jif.da ttijufr uc bro-xd- 
emt. I add that then iu only ®i< J-Jk-P European Pro i.cte-ual pu r 

io tho tlj&e* coincided as closely m poaiible, 1 ^tfuld to jdd 



th*t *y syfeeniliiitas 3d C*rro^idor spetl-.rt and » ported h :.t« ^.NT-fit 

onlr r.listt hSUTP »|ter it iu sods. TTir n*i*Ofin r^y In r T . if ', i ^ 

n <mjj idjjiL 14th Kavsl EHatrirt Priority G41SQ2 dated ly^-ontcr Aj 19Ai, find 

wav tddr*Mad tc Naval Operations and tin Connvtf'.nV U«tr. Siwiii tialrict 

- 1 

but Qgt to the ConinELnd'Hr-id-Ciief } li.S, ritlflQ Fleet, 50 t*r as I fonew. 

this rresPAge has not bear imr-pOLioed fin uvirtence before any pr^lrraa 

investigation Of ttlO ffcarl Harter disaster. In fiiot, this 1^ til-- flrut 

tir.D it hua suer boon monticnod except to Admirs! Hnrt* The unusual hour 

and TirwiBunl date at wfcich the Japanese Havy Ohttntfn'd it* "Qjtsriitior.s £Me p " 

confined with the Winds ISegsage and ctinr collateral Information available 

in the Nsyy DspaxVefitj aaCe this xflssatfe hl^yly iigTsificwt a» 1probable 

’Signal Of Eau-eut#™ to lhe Japanese N-vry, Up till aiw th ■ Ait, 1 ta tf.t- 

hii hid i* hear b dDufeln t'l&im m ay t^stiisiKy. 

As I fiara previously testUise + we tipoetad that Lf th* Jhfvmfcsc did 

Auidunly httaek' the United States thin attflik -cald tfOe^ -n - «■ . k-vt:<a w 

national holiday. In fsct > a warning ffitEinje to this effort had b^-rr. stm 

nut In April, l?4l (pags 1 of Exhibit No. 37 Jn The ■for DeprtrtiTifrLt over- 

£®*i-4 the iarLnvnce of Hor as forecast by th* "H ovembil- 39, dufUHljiu 41 

Arid predietid that tha Japanese would Strike during the Hie*lf-et;d 

siowmbor 19Ur + Tin? Uavy Department eotltisled th*i situation more 

flceurhtoly - the Japanese armada which hid been concentrating. fer ina 

Southern Invasion. was too far free any ceocelvabl# otaj*rtiwi to glee jtrloui 

u 

conSidamtlnn to this lata. Also the coofericw Savol feress w«t.j rot 
deployrd arvl othi-r ii^j indicated that th* U + &* Army «atlii,V wy l bit 
|ll—lll| 1 



The next wek~*n4, Docmaber 6-7, 1941, was just the rwurst. The 
Winds Message and the change of the fiaV&l Operations Cede cause in the ir.Mdlt* 
of the week; 2 days to Saturday and 3 days to Sunday, it ma unthinkable 

■: I ■ : •;; : : ' . ■■. v 

that the Japanese would surrender their hopes of surprise fey delaying until 

•i: • 

the wek-and of Doc eater 13-14, 1941. This was not crystal gating or 
"intuition 11 —it ms just the plain, coisfion sense acceptance of a self-evident. 

Cpl«l:S»itlir IAW it, und rn did Gmiain Joseph k, ftedenn, 
U.S.N,—according to Colonel Saltier 1 a t-ratimny in 1944, before the Army 
Board of Investigation, Hit -tlapd&ow mm going to atari the wan* an Saturday, 
Dec tuber 6, 1941, «r Sunday, Decenftwr 7, 1941, The if&r and Wavy !)r-fp*rtnenta 
had been given 72 hours' advance notification of thu attack on Pe.irl Harbor 
by the Japanese tfoauc&yca. 
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Exhibit #41: Letter from Captain Laurance 
Safford to Commander Alvvin Kramer, 

22 December 1943 
that includes reference to 
“Weather report” or “Winds message.” 

(2 pages) “Safford-Kramer Letter[s],” 

NARA, RG 80, Pearl Harbor Liaison Office, 
Entry 167A, Box 4; PHH, Part 8: 3698 
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NAW DSPAftTMKHT 
gffics of tub tritiLF ot kayjj* ocbations 
Washington 

L2 Dec ra.ijnr 1743 

My .'hr' Kimer^Dun: 

i tu i rajjaring r* aonrut popur c.jv.-rLnj ev^nta which bcgk |■ 1 ju- 
tU early jpu-t of ’J«<idbar, 1741. E at- j^atLin^ «,n ih. holjn that 
I '!:in frdn LIr.n and fr,iv f OUCtl resends ftfl are still ^nil ibln, My 
wr.orf ia bu.j 13 to % i n. mrw mmtmv itoLAlla, which Li tins im,vm.fi fnr 
pr«l ir\;. * T.f.lj .^r^rradur, ji i l !u?? f^btai or us wpy * ,*i). r ‘ji 

Uj q.-n.iijj ‘.."dni? vhfcb I cU'trljf f «C ii Llt.-a a ^nr j«|p. J ki, me itiliii 

\u yirt. U> Sit. you to ’.wlp fa a* far aa rou jay he tj ^ no. 

J rt'Hiixe LhnL your reply ■will fcavu to c^saina und Utaroforo 
■'Ou ltd he iU-irdcr! as to whut you rttoto. Al», I .v. (jhf.jlnfi t»y 
Ideal,i ru v^iry carefully, In tin uvtifit that. <r«y lettwr inl^ht, rail Into 
unMithortund hftnda, I on imvlrif' u Copy >? Wf letter flO It nlH he 
i -.rniy nuctiaory to ^Ivc i.Iti .u.j y .t._i. u :, i r ..;.*p ami n brief hrihffor, 
which rihonl'1 not disclose j^ytl i»>, to An uuTsvl«r, 

rflth refiiriJIKN 1.0 >n.fttt3 oil .«.sr*s,;ib<T (l r 1%U 


1* 

2 , 

3. 

4. 

6. 


7. 




7 . 

10, 


il. 

12* 

ru 

14 . 


IIhot Uw 414 you see lr* d, that w^snlng suvi show hlu the p-Ap^fS? 

..as Lr. H* there cr w *3 ho called in, .- i v-.l ; . t . s r.i- rir:.t .v,d •*> aver 
„hj»t tta* did you cKO AitiiPil i, that «jV"iIh£ m l .Hk,* hi* the U. I»>* x 
puffers? with h&- 

If UdWtir V 5 3 L ia ;attv\i, he* .mil f*«l U flrit 

inf titled'. 

Ln* ,,'ii when *as Admiral ... first lnfore.ctI 7 

Linn rii,i}iuhsr3 that you atuywl till iftur 1 a,pm, .fhht tied did 
yvU leave the Lnvy Su 11 aUxI£ Hhi hesud? 

j.itll roferenCM tv vtfijjit.i r »i-a*i.ln’r 7 ,. 17413 


..hut tisa did ynu ; r tl 4 u»iTl t> tfiu I.Wy tmllilin^ th 1 ' i.Ajrt nwmir.«f'f 
(uruti erhood so id it ft'is after (J700,j 

, 4_ tin# did L' 4 vm Hi 1 , i. thut uniing and show h3n rTid 1 now 

(Utpafp? 

i-.as Lr, it, thnre or W4- he Mllwd In- 

Ly th«n;>£ 3bowa h id l -rt 1.* |fVuai ■■ ^aotftur M:a " ett Hr,- tin; 
:oAf«mce tlp.-y at 1 p.a* Jto v^u rvill L .klrid tatf other |uj«ni 
/I'ltlj j r DU, and erm ytni glva li Lint --la Lo -j.aLr cort-rnta* 

.'tire Lr. L and iir, $, Oikllcd it. that sontin^ or Were they notified 
In iJXT uray? 

Haw l-iOi’ did you F.t:iy with 1 r. i,'.’ 

')ld you see ^l> ta. 1 i~ •! ;.< tlint luorain^ 
ilth rcforerico to d Gor , T.:*tn a itif'jj--nrt! hold thrit HiArriinj' t dA ,/vU 
J i.nvrt who ItLerjicul 1L .iju! how Jut.,; it luStedV 
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u i Lii ruf^vrd-B to wfi.il, af torwar Jy: 


J/ij you tiver «ftll futiirnl av L taL you bold .t.c']' /. 

16* Or KcCollun.or anyone elaeY ^^ 

17. '.dion dH jVMrdl ii. firat dee or lairfi about-t*™^ papers? 

tie canH rind uia original "'.fcMthar rtefwrt 1 ''Xseiii or. ?jcg, 5tii) 
■rmrl its ■.ryn^-lation. .I'hit bac/ir^a of it? 

19, f^an you ofTor any par'.inonL i’tn .rks? 


Tiling stftia runnini* a ■■hiin.lhatter out at the knncx n-r.vv that 
#,'rl.[ilit if hiri't:. 1 think fca J.rji l1o:w a [virvol-.-uii job of ct-i*;ri,In r ;J Order 
out of cftaO^j out fibs La 2 ,j r . Is by j;a notify fii.i-j.t'vJ. 

I hope ’"ju :ltu unjayln/ thu baliy clin-iLe ni’ knwaii. ' .'.e noisily 
think thut you, i^rsonidly, h-Mve benefited by the obatioe of r iuty, 

. ll'.'Ano ,Tivo my rerjarda to byor, jtluekfna* -HI '-Kr. , 5^mJ tne others, 
.;itb bo?i t rftdhes for Urn KollfLya, 


&.»#*■ 


a i roe roly ^ 


! si// 71 


ir £ M 

L\ [■'. Sarj^nr*lj 
'Jb^ttoin, l. ... :,i vy 


Gh»-:r*inrio r fj, Y.r*ih ur t 

Fobrtteu Lh anval bicftrict, 
Fttfirl ll^rbora, 7,H« 
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Exhibit #42: Letter in response from 
Kramer to Safford, 28 December 1943. 

(2 pages) “Safford-Kramer Letter[s],” 

NARA, RG 80, Pearl Harbor Liaison Office, 

Entry 167A, Box 4; 
also PHH, Part 8:3699-3700. 
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M2.1S 


; 




■‘Vi’'' 


INTELLIGENCE CENTER 
I'ACIFIC DTEAX Altll.lS 
CtnuniAnl, Nut 12& 

r/a h>rt IWl thjdrp 
Kaa KriuMrUtrar Oltjf. 


L3 Dufit ibur 


‘XxmaoEV c-nt. : 


i 




f* ^ 1 

v-ir -y 


»' i 


LMk - , 


L£lC ril'd inrUc-rtioiii, uf arrival 

SUM Ca^loW. Loft aftur :^kOiLLn.: to IseiiUi f<U G*» VaLu, T. t 

aqI, * of ■> ■ X ■ [I 1 1 j, -:.L. . r>i p etc, 

X. I.'LJ it»t, ponuaUy, bub left idUi mu vt Atki. 

iiaa'tc in Liio rUOii (Ml Pvtc l A YU. „it;! jiObitivd ifiirtmctlQFHi 

ns-urscncr^ (to thi doliTcrod at ones)', JIc Win tuturtoinlj^ at ~J;tt 
XlUd, bit I Lea null la bar iai the ho h..<! roo-n it. 


- 3 i ■*,. 

km 

-i 

w -l? 
.. ■ • -i 

: 

4 . j -. — t'M 

. ► * ■* • 4 

a 

. - H$ 
. s 

4 





2* «;|| all coaaty* ULi LjjCki; c..;Nj 01' th.it .ux: 

I hv>J a 0X7 tint lu af It 1 y .a?>J {o yLJ J.t—. •.) lov: T'O.ALiiJiy fciiil 
ofJvrt it s/o Cut,, &■ ljy than, 

3 * Did r(flt» {Ow ltq,j} J. aryl 5 l.. 

4 * X'clAuVj Xtu.i 5 pLatad that oyo (l-jj .|Oj-:t). PanGibly 

ftditp t tliol taa* I fciov Juj t-a-j It aO (kjllI r*U ha rtadlul office titoA 

A,1:, {aLout 0>»J, 

f» At ^ tih- ilWi'ia to Lid Iukj. ..iwo h'J y.ni 

/rfii* ,0 art 3 otlicrn, tol/i IlLi that I j'L-ri:u;<i --;■ d** 12io a^Li 1 uonnora 
Vilh it to Itaa 1 j,J 2 t vJiicU ara coVo™J .irrivotl at 

(tin liti.io at ::J£D ulhvw Lw f ,,.,1 ,1 iiue* li :-r it >nr| hfiiv InX'ufTA^I 

ra-.it dura, partLw0iU , 2;' lUzi 1* 1 di»*t roc ill l.^gtJwr J 3 tj^n j.Jjoood 

ps-IUi 1 to lilueclt doliwdy or n*t, IWlbrj at t:ii- i.ir.;o Iu_ Ji 

p3?an.jt1 % 

lii Loft IWl 'j iiliCi atoll- «)3t # \.- m f t tlHli; 

1 . Aaout D7.ia. 

. *V: 

0. Iii 3 not T-c.reej^ r Jljrji l-nt L_ i it Tirot hitoji : Tit 

i^xlut 11^^0 at Xta..: (2 1 boujO # c/w ‘ :* 

?■ 'Jo-; at Lin bffitte, Itua 11 (i'lrat £>iyj) w ahOAd it 

-;fc bic Iv&j - ftboat S 3 >j oS- ,bi CniJ !io .. nui j of oimik; 

oral!, irioiihiia: Ikiij.otin^ i/au tlwui unpi.-i.icx; .or Itau 1/11 
(Ixt-tli) LL«j (itJiopi etT itoj *' office at 1 ( 3:00 i.l . .rjiura X itjw 3 bt- 
fltnetjl to L. Litii it -;:id (WJ'UHfii? dno- Ucotin.; hiU at 1000 or 
□oliMiblal -oid nc,j ito;E (lot hatajij doliTCr a! to,VJtlr,:' ■■-. th olil, 

Ual. [;» L/ao cn ly^ni thcra too for Itc-i H (jucgrei). 
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joeh 4 


S!sr- 






g ' 


,s> - 
11 


■:), 

I, ^ 

V] r ■ ■ 


■;vh L 


10 * 


JW7T 

I.VTKLLICIEM'E CUNTHIt 
IMCIFtC OCEAN .hMlVK. 
fnmmandunt. ftavy I LIB 
r/rt FIcii Pcti OiTacf 
Sun FYiwfiiw, Cillf. 


■[a) I Lon't recall procicoly ho*. «ir frloiafti laubopo 
I’t'.n An tho tfundrciu (ar thousands) but in units 
Jptki about Q2 fca 09 or ID, 


(b) 


7jm first- fw of Uujemj, JJOT including fJwt Gcn- 
tomo last Saif ihJj lt«n, woro on by 0500 
.£UU ujtu ccL^ilijti.'ij nrj t-uiiVj deliver*] at 0945 

{to lira C) .vid 1000 (6«n ItnKjfl 9 ikovo) * Ittn 

Jj 5 ( -.rt.i at.icro £at then about at i. 

:i£utii ; bniii^ Laid In Itu;.’. " office. 


!' - 


h. 


tc) 


& :\_l 

f 

■*' V - 1 -i 

•>.,- . 
5 -' 


Oil noturlliit; s^uul 1320 ftHU Ibe_L 9 office tho 
rMUtfindgr of *'(>;,-10 n. lij^ arriving, incluilljv: tliin 
ituij. jL,o, , Jul act:! .si.ee last half, iu-J d .30 qrototf 
in Iteij 11, These tToi 1 *; delivered tn "11 hando, An-* 
eluding Itcean H (both) at Ittci 2 ofi'icc byJlflO 
with ti rt - L n ji k . j i to. lb:ji 11 {first ozm) on hoy the 
hour tied ;,ith tag eon, anil utfrap In frc^rcHia, 
olwnllOTv, 


fttfwflSMK 

ft f* 

■ i,»u> 

' L-.-V L^f 
’a-: - j 

- --r*--,-., 

■ 

% 

■ -■■,*$ 

, yttSSS 
.- y^i 

- ‘vwa 

" ^ 
: 

" ■ ■ •'■'• 'A 

p r> 


Bl: -j 

'■■ — h 

C j, y" > . 

11 * 

Tlu, too 9 .it'! 10 .£»™, 

■ 


Did not, ii.-u 3 t: jvp. 

■y ' r . 



1 

■ *■ 1 * 1 -■ 

13 , 

iioot 09 ! !0 -tt hie ofi'lCJ. .-ilh ythar^ 
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«4fliw±tjr Cipi. lac!;J lute in yrj,;‘ 

17* -i(jo iLf-j-j l'i and lit tile(vo, 

• U. ~no flrat ono of tbo " " not as JLn 
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file::, HL idjonU tiaw it ncn; LiAljL'Lia it nOi a..ojii : ; filnu ttrilod WOr 

ta i r LTLv r , 

1 4 J» For tho -'w:.t port cov^rof] aim;, antil lta .1 15 (In) 

ia elfiviTiod, 
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Exhibit #43: Safford’s coded letter to 
Kramer, 22 January 1944. (4 pages) 
With Safford’s associated private code 

listing. (2 pages) 

NARA, RG 80, Pearl Harbor Liaison Office, 

Entry 167A, Box 4; 
also PHH, Part 8: 3700, 3703-4. 
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navy Department 

office yr TI1K tUnH? of NiAif. hTUink 
WASHINGTON 

22 ,T, tmmiry I?jU+ 


Hy dear Hrknwr-srvi: 

TftiyjKi; for yati-p Very pratpt reply, I did not rcsceive- your Dec. 2<3th 
letter till J'fjun. I7tlW *nd had almost filvari up- Unpeg. 'Ih&t b brrafc for 
yeu, na wall as tho centre, to bo ordered to ,vd vt ml llalswy't staff. 

1 <?m soe tiie hand of I'rrividonce iri It. 

3 ,m sending by sejifirate cov*r (sir i.ail) u ccwforH.'tliari eodc to vho. 
If you want to odd to ll, toe numbers P151-£'^C€ Inslus-ivo, X v#,?uld llKn 
to hfild. it iio'xft to a s-in^U sheet of pi*pcr. J wn ala-v cundlnfi by ordinary 
ra&ll a copy r-f and a clipping ' v u ySyu to pi 2 at <joae -auspicious 

occasion. You will understand this letter batter hti&ii they arrive. 

<;Uh rarfU'-d U> tateitv*. SL2 into eonf idence , wait patiently for tho 
proper iflomont, 'mu then ahnot th# work-S. Tolt nim. everything ho will 
lifcten to si.rt shew his wh-ritisvtr docu/sivatr..ry proof you jvi/ have-. Liae your 

own judder.* -‘ind don't foruo the Laoue. Do as goati «, Job h& you did on 

fil% sjjJ ttiyi* In uy opinion the jiroptr j.ra&ertt for JUel-a-sura would be 
any of tho followings 

(a) jti,2 ia ..ktsehed fratr. yo pzc-> 

{b) si 3 la -deticbM frc-j i, yopao \ safMJti. 

plO Is rlotacln,”;t free. ijOCACj, ^1} 46 visits J&2; 

Cd) y '■) calls on tfi>2 or yli; {Jj t,%2 visits *6. 

(*) *'W calls an 1 A- or *<iy; 

(f) £1,2 discusses y^L or att&d; or. <>'t£ 
in ytail* prooancet 

((►j i%?. a&ks yn« tba rousr.n for the ailugod 

failure r.c 2t-'3 to know what wa& j»oin" ceij 
(h) jerTLj-7 v^lua 3 yoara^j 

Ho y.t-r.dent and he nat-Iafit . I w. ,k uit beyinriiig; to cat- thij^s l^ned- 
on this Hf>d, .ho ono In /MS’ oau hr. treated, 1‘reiaature action would 
only tip off the f.wioF>la who froad #31 «r.d y3£, ftsttl ’will jiloa pot t?* onn 
"5,0 into very serious trt.ublu. Yet wc iyive the hActrlry*j the rstnkj ■ 

and the pra-stlRi: afforded by ^t 2 . Tell tinrt I know is'j}. wu .3 a 

aedpefjO'dt f rupi th« at art, ';?ut I did Hbt suspect that ho Wiu» vieti= at j 
fratv-op until atwsut ^114 (pln^ 2- years), could not nenfirs. it until 
ts IJl (plus. 2 ,vo:ira) f -Hnd. did rv>t iuivo abaolut^ proof tr.til about Jan. ISj 
If & Lruc ovcrrthelii.ii^ ]Jroof of the fit. lit of ftii .-irud plus a list 
nf about fiftflBn reliable witpesspii. 
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1 i <1 r>. UiAMcr tM b]f '.tffi !-»<l 

K- y^ir Itnfli *2, is Dal- f ♦ tyr 

hhiLiil or wtirw j.Dfci in the t.JiTy iJiii Col. ftt'l ,inh Forres.! nwti LO J - 
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by CaU il» t ruul tifrwrt 

Tji nrajoJin cation. of »y Iturarj $1** .inti h>. lis 3 

I rocnT.1 yuur telling zjo lint you pb* -ibvjt 0?C^> ( T £TJ ob 
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l ■ lcxikw*. rtt Ut® | t'L- [>iri cm Ini h.'-‘i> " * ■! S Thl j ? er.r.s 

r*LrS * 

r«j Jtiild, "ArtaiTJtlj, ii hftSt pjft nl * ,r for n thr*® 

uuiktlta / 

rj eohtinurd, "3 eUtfi- •fli'i-l to i.'ll , m hr.-i pick*! ap a 
bi-als. 

ftin tntthtr l-Jc-i cr.tcrcii Ms ff ir.-l, -hrt ■ ill, * - «i '-i j 

hiwf of 

' , f*t npUtd, ^osi tf ij, :-1-.■' .(rr To I. i* infileo Inal 

r>l ftit« TV.ir 3.ui pert {*>7} »*!.«. war £tn a.l/.i.ttr. -sad 

should tm • jj the r^ctrtl 1 6 . by no*, " i 

*3 .ttroff^d tli* £#bii*!o cLiinfc t>t,l r* >«: h*dl for U* tpletsb&iM* 

<.-ml of your ul«.) 

C,ui JQ o verify or correct L-W fore gu 1 j ■ ■'.V 

[fl(J i'3 i‘Ht on i.hn inlofl'isn* ruii *vli*L iJI«3 [;n 

ifopn them any othty witncm-nJ? If uo* »Jw1f 

!■ Lil you twll tf 'f or g$ t or- ayoi.t "Lum? 

flte i.Mm to toll Aditlriil Halm* - *hi'r. I ■“■■ tli-n nn>.-m*n r ) 

ke your -tun i?l> tu*J jplti, .ifj.it ik« yuo j h -.j-j L’.- Vi-Fit;;■ "l 1 oncwFfciy' 
{l.o- li.^ky lotv In aprlJUGT h i. Lt t.'iv J'i l..-i i tVl^uiin lnnk 
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.B*fc**C ±:<or-.i; ii. .Ji i: mj # 5 L& -,r- / ' 
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‘••rfii.} ertioo:! {?/ wit wait ini' in #y office MtMtti I in that, Remind 
• **'■ : 1 It. ial* hi'r ; J be#a wn-iilryj a week for it. hit'l : .tniion 

t.iAi biiBfi fcrusrlin.* s-€-;a'| 6f l/i netiiftyoa by teiniypn* 

*»* ,l r*.!«*wt «f r.-? 4 , e 9 ,<r*Q - *sl;e}j *•»»& * very ian£ raeisjs 4 g# 

"!■ Mft^isp tf:o &rar. f . lotion fuRsi atrTiificuii-sc of ti,c- worn in r .in 

i: ■'* * * r&‘v* U:r i-fl-ifen In tf? 1 * office on-i wus wAU.^*» to tfc# sJUwaissian 
it t-otn-vea ifi '.r,:. .">» I too*, fop ti nt *•<> arwla be sent ^,4 


old rot fcj*..va ursti* rljK? (ft 


lias 2 years* , , 


twli«v« that. I tola 


:>u thin and stated tf> r *t it, ?^d ji*er. a*>i:t - Anyway, I waa 

Hvif.fl tn a fool':;: ;Arad tap fr™, rl% to .(-Til, I learned fro® /» 1 V that 
kr.w •!%} Ja.i (int S(?nSi {^19 » r >‘a info rat'd by at #92), 
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4^4 
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NARA, RG 80, Entry 167EE, Box 120; 
also NARA, RG 38, CNSG Library, Box 166, 
Folder 5830/69, “Pearl Harbor 
Investigation: Winds msgs.” 
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/So 


£ 0 £ r 

290 Src&miie So»4 
apomsvlU«, lie* York 
II March 1S44 


: Msirai JTiliiaa J. Salsay, ® t $* 3 hv% 

CommdMt $<aii$h pacific Fl««t 
■e/o Tlwwt Po*i offie# 

ShK franciaco, CoLifsrfti*. 

2 U1. 

You hare as y«ur staff Cganeundiss A,l}. grsuoer, T J.S Ji' * „ •'ho 
v»* on duty It tb» SMusmlcatiaex Of fig# in th» Envy 3wj!*rtifrftnt at 
%hm tits® of the attack cm Pearl h&rb&r awi for #oae Us* prior to 
that date, I teller# ho kKowlvdga of facta and incident# which 
secured in the rJkvy .Cwpartawnt belch are of lot#rest and void* to we, 
fill, you plawer obtain Yrcm Ms. aa affidavit an# nak M« if a* will 
•Wply aw wit* a copy. I win neewre hie that I will ask* ft& uae of 
the affidavit without hit fars&Mion *o Iobje m h* i* dliv*. If fc# 
dse* not wlah to vu&ply ne with a copy of the affidavit, 1 would 
appreciate It very ouch if b« will amJsa tbr affidavit, put it in a 
»ac\ir« pine# crA iafora c«e whan [ can obtain it* 

There <m* a «e»e.i£« wcelved in the Jffavy. Dejiiirtsent on 
&ec#j^ber 4th or 5th, 1941, which cuue to be called the *wlt)6e 
Message", I eho-old like to knows 

flfiftt station first received the find# Maawage! 

STafrt date was U received to daskUgtonT 

fhen * 3 # It deciphered, translated, decoded end 
delivered to responelti* official* In hashing %aat 

Thai official.# in Utailiington saw the translation af 
the Kind* wai&Age nad wheoT 

fffcni was the substance af the tefoteotien contained in 
the finds K©ss*gtl 

fh&fc Action toward* noUfioatiisn of field Cooahuderi 
of ccajtwot* of Biea*s5« and iopU-sotictt# thereof w« 
twfcanT 

Thor# »*s a hot® ielivsrwd by tb« Japan®®a i^nssador to 
Sir. Mull wb ? 2ec#nbBr 1&41, 

ybejri were the fleet 13 jmrts of tbi* c#**,*-# received, 
MhSoAasI »&ft delivered to responsible official# la 
Sa«3aiagtttat 
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Mmmi iiiiiA®. f, wmmr 


ii wtmm 


|bil ifiteittli Ii feahingioB received of 

til* iw*% is iwrti -i this ■ ill swa 

V*i*£¥*; th#s? 

fb.au was tie 14 th part of tin* aeaeags received. decoded 
and delivered? 

that officials in fnehifigton received iraaaslsti&a* of 
the 14th tawrt of tala shies* asd vnes add each received 
If!" 

lllti action wa* recc sanded 'Ey you or anyone ii#e if 
which you have teaswifdg#? 

There was «, rne«*age directing the JspBjfteee Amfseeador to 
deliver a note to Secretary Hull in peraon at is00 ?,k. 
laeteren Standard Tia» on ? Ceceatja r if41. 

When *>a* tale secm^i received in the l r avy Pej.Hirt»etit? 

■jfliftt agency decoded she ae**ag« and when hi deanding 
cojspletedt 

Hint agency Iran elated tic wiioCt and when was the 
traaalAtlon delivered to the Bevy Separtxeat.! 

That official# in Washington rocolvod translation* of this 
Eeaabge Aftd whan did each received it? 

What action *a« taken a* a result of tide usssaaget 


When Coaanandar gftRMU# del its red tai* isesaage to kr. tex 
» 8»?»rftnda£s pointing oat tint 1:0(J Stadnrd 

mm sunrla* Sn Sonoltilv ana alanight la liealla an-i 
Ihrd the whole IbiBg Mqwit iWMili rati in P*;*rl 
S»rfci within e fc» Mmjftftft sf ter tm delivery of the 
lapine#* n*t#« 

Will you. pleai* '.•> ... •.-. •- iisip** ail of the 

fore-so leg flMlIflnii of shlob be ii e :lae«Iai|e r . put the# in the 
fora of eh affidavit je 0&m «’ : *|pt*f • tc lialtiili I m his nffiduvit 
nay other wetter* of which hi say tew ftr»t-ha»4 knowledge. X 
shaii V very grateful tc Mi for this natter will he of oenaliarebl* 
interest and value to «*♦ 

ki»d*#t regard® to you alway* Mil. 

iiost Stas-rely youm t 

/«/ 1» X> Xioael. 
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Exhibit #45: Memorandum, 8 November 
1945, Subject: “JD-7001, Special Studies 
Covering,” and attachment showing 
distribution of “JD” serial numbers 6998 
through 7022 (2 pages). 

Exhibit 142B, RG 80, 

Pearl Harbor Liaison Office, 

Entry 167EE, Box 120. 
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-• - 


'Ojsfflfi 

4 (A) 

8 SOv«fflsljffl:p 1945 


Subj: ®- : li 7001, special itoilii concerning 

1. In an effort to locete JD-1: 7001 the following sources? ftesre 
been exhaustively studied; 

a, numerical file of JD-i #‘s* 

Tb, chronological file of Japanese Diplomatic translations. 
c. the ”Japanese diplomatic traffic log** for 1941, 

4. old OZ card index of Jannnese diplomatic truffle, «n4f*i 
Tokyo circulars and Tokyo-^&shington circuit, 

Z. A special study of Jd-1 #*a was made to determine the relation- 
ship between the date of the message, the date of translation of 
Ite message, and the JD-1 #» The results of this study art at¬ 
tached t,o this me mo, 

.•. ' : f 

3, .Fro® this study it would appear that JD-1* 7901, tf ftuch number 
was assigned to n translation, was for « iressoge dated November 
1941, translated on either 12-2-41 or 12-3-41 by the Army, As all 
of the Jh-1 4*b on both sides of JD-1: 70^1 were translated on 
cither 2 December 1941 It seems reasonably certain that the messege 
was dated on or prior to 3 December 1941, 

4, Throughout the JD-1 numerical file there ire incidents of cm- 

celled numbers. The reasons for some of these canoelistIons art 
not giv^n: others «re liven is follows; '’duplicate of . . 

previously numbered", "additional pert of message already assigned 
a' : -«ymbM i, | end **number skloped by ml stake. 1 *# 

5, In October 1944 -and on 1>; fifty 3 045 Lieut, mwv&M 0. S, Boone 
called Cel. "icwlett at Arlington’ Hull and secured from him the fol¬ 
lowing Information concerning the Army numbering system li 1941: 
fcaagitmelly numbers were cancelled, but there was no iiil cat lor. 
aivm of the reason for the cancellation, by whom it war; made, r,c~ 
by whom it wea authorised. He stated that there were other cases 
of numbers cancelled in the 1941 file. 


/a/ sally T, Tightis, 
A/ Sally T. U^htle, 

Li out,* ITDT?» 
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ARMY OR 


i 

DATE OF MESSAGE! 

DATE Of tiUaBUHXdK 

HAW TRAMS. 

mm 

22 J?ov 1&41 

: :XE«-2“4l 

Jt; ' 

mm 

27 Mov 1941 

1E-nl—41 

JR 

wm : 

26 Nov 1941 

11^41 

A 

™* 

7002 

16 Ko* 1941 

.Jiito. .ws ww wft WW 

12-3-41 

A 

7003 

E8 Nov 1941 

12'»2-4:1. 

A 

7004 

mmm if41 

IS*3-41 


. f MB' 

:■$$. !«.. li-ii 

12-3-41 

■A 

7006 

19 Kov 1941 

12—3—41 

M 

7007 

29 Mov 1941 

12-2-41 

« 

7Q0& 

£9 Nov 1941 

12-8-41 

■If 

7000 

29 NOV 1941 

IS-S-41 

II 

7010 

29 JTOV 1941 

12-2-41 

i 

701L 

ZQ fiOV 1941 

12—2-41 

I :. 

7012 

1 1X3G 1941 

f. 

12-3-41 

.I"' ' 

7013 

i Dec 1941 


« 

7014 

®»fi 1941 

IS-3-41 

A 

TO 15 

■Wtfi $k 

2 D©a tMI 

12-3-41 

A 

:-rn■■ 

■i ■UJWp ■ 

7017 

s* J*|*l S 4- 

2 Doe 1941 

am<&i * < Q ? * 8S fiiA. 

■m. ■ 

A 

R (ravlsi 

7016 

3 Ikto 1941 

U-3-41 

if 

7019 

3 Dec 1941 

16-3-41 

K 

70£0 

3 Deo 1941 

12-3-41 

If- 

7021 

2 BfrC 1941 

1.E-3-4I 

. M 


in 7oea 


2 mW 1941 
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Exhibit #46: Morio Tateno Interview 
(3 pages), 30 June 1961, 

RG 38, CNSG Library, Box 166, 
Folder 5830/69, “Winds Msgs” 
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o s n 


3w*¥: r 

Koso to Wade Singh as 
From Kenneth tohil 

Sub-Jeots Mori* Tatefto ; re. Ti-shikawa atoryj, 


I Called on Korin Tater.a today (Juno 30} at the J&psn Broadcasting 
Corporation. (NKE), Tatwno, Vice-Director of the Cctsentators' 

Ssotion, vas referred to ko "by a friend of cine (Kr. Kiiro) at MKK 
vhcs I thought night know a one thing about the weather reports caid 
to hare been sads fron Radio Tokyo (NKK* a station najse) around the 
tltte of Pearl Harbor. 

Thteso'e tain, points were: c 1) that he Mtttelf broadcast a weather 
report on Radio Tokyo's shortwave network at the hour Yo&fcikam eays 
he tuned in, and (2} that the weather report ho read was "liest wind, 
clear/ 1 not "East wind, rain 41 which is what Yoshikaw* clausa bo 
heard. 

We started off by going through Tatcno'c routine on that day. At 
the tiSBO he was an announcer assigned to the Doaastlo Kew# Section 
and concurrently handled shortwave Japanese newscasts for the *6ver- 
eean Section, Re recalled his obift vac frost l80Q doc. 7 to 
iOOOdec, 8 (Japan biae). He worked the dsceeUc nows «14e until 
aldrJt&ht. At cidnlgjit the Japan©.; e-languagc overseas news cants 
began — every hour on the hour up through four »,». .The newscasts, 
Tateno recalled, la ate <1 ten. aim: tea. 

On this particular -night, Ta-tcno was told at first to be ready 
Vo deliver a special weather report or. th@ 02CC overseas news, But 
there was a delay (Tatono was not told why), and he vac not given the 
report xxxxxxxxxx until Just before 0300. ?ater.o received hla 
instructions froa the Chief of the Oversets Section {& Shlnnojo 
Sawada, now believed to be in the advertising buainesa). 

About said way in the 0300 newscast, Tateno said hi read thee# 
words; 11 W# now bring you a spt&ial wither ferec&ct. Vest wind, 
clear." be road this twice — and twice again on the CMiOQ newscast. 

With regards to Yoshikava* s own recollection (set forth in his 
article/"Top Secret Aasigmeat"*, 0.5, K&val Institute- Proceedings, 
Doc. i960) that the words wore "East wl nd, rain/ la ten & strongly 
defenda hieaelf. ♦■foshlkfl.va Is obviously wrong/* be said. *'l 
tsysolf Bade the broadcast, and 1 clearly posoeber What I said." 

lEe&hlkawa writes that while at breakfast at 0755 at the Honolulu 
ContwlKio-Cenera.1 bi heard the first bosb fall ©e l"oarl Harbor, after 
which Consul-General Kits, hurriedly in "and we silently 11 atoned 
to the 8 o'clock news on Radio Tokyo. It was a broadcaat of routine 
neve, except that inserted in the narration was a single phrase, 
twice repeatad. which told us that the Imperial Japanese Mary hud 
attacked ?*fcrl. Herbar.” Eight o'clock «m Daeeaber 7 lii Honolulu 
was CJOO Dteesber 6 in takyo when Tateno vent OH the felr with his 
first reading of the weather massago. This should dispel any doubts 
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that the = 880 JaE® vaa Actually broadcast, despite the apparent 
failure of the tf.S. to pick it up, 

YoehiSeawii write* that "S&ot wind, rain" Ct€cd for war with the 
U.S.. while ‘"Jvorth wind, cloudy" would have meant war with Russia, 
and ,f V&3t wind, Clfrar" war with Britain, By this reckoning, 

Tateno was informing hi a listeners that Japan and Britain wore at 
war, Actually, Japan declared war Maultan.e.©us'Iy against both the 
U.3, and Britain: both Countries are named in the war declaration. 
Thus -- again by YbShlkawa* a reckoning -* fatehO should have read 
two message*, "Vest wind, clear" 

k.'a 1 / porio tatono interview - 2 

and. •’Sa.ft wind, rain," as the 

primary sour©*, fatano' e word obviously earrioa acre weight, it is 
sy. personal observation, &e a Japanese who Missel? served in hie 
country's arced forces during the war, that given ft choice, a 
Japanese officer would select "West wind, clear, 11 It suggests a 
bright, auspicious start, especially deslr&ble because of the 
enormity of th& undertaking. One recall®, t &.-*$, during the Hu 3 so- 
Japanes* war, Admiral Kftihachlr© Togo i a sued a ainiiurly Optimistic 
weather report (his was real) prior to engaging the Susai&n fleet In 
4 battle that to tbie day stands a® the greatest naval victory in 
Japanese history. 

Tatone him a* If had no knowledge of the cleaning of the weather 
report. But it could guess it was an Important code nase-ag*. K© 
told mo: "we mover broadcast weather reports on overseas news 
programs, ®o I know eoaethl.teg was up." He stressed than 0500 and 
0400 on Boc&sfbar 8 word the OtfLY tinea that ii weather report was 
reed en &n overseas Japaneae language newscast from Radio Tokyo 
Cor on ary other Japanese overseas broadcast): that ro such reports 
wore over road before Peeeaber 8 or after that date. If necessary, 
confirmation or denial of this cm probably bo obtained from other 
XKK sources. Overseas newscasts wore not taped, &o there is no 
recorded ©vifier.ea. However, Tateno indicated willingr.eaa to do a 
re-broadcast of the weather ceasage if C'S desired. 

A point to note 1 % that when Tateno volunteered the la formation 
about tbs 0500 and 0400 broadcasts, 1 bad not yet told bis about 
Yoshikawa'a claim to havoir.g hoard the weather coseage at 0800 
Honolulu tine. It was hot until later that we figured out that 0300 
In Tokyoi waa 0&0G in Hawaii. 

I asked Tateno, "Do you know where tho orders to read the weather 
message case frees?" He rcplledcbe presold that Inperisl General 
Headquarters gave them direct to Overseas Section Chief Sawnda, 

■ - 

After tho OAOO broadcast, Tateno went back to the domestic news 
aide. B&a-estlc newacaata o tar tod At 0600. f&terto sa 70 that 
although ho read th* 0600 domestic news, it was net until i?CK3 that 
ho was given the Imperial General Headquarters aastouacceent of 
Japssn's"declaration of war to broadcast, Tateno recalled the 
announcement itself Hated 0600 ae the rcleaeo tine, The delay in 
getting it on the air was the subject of inquiry at the International 













C 0 V X 


Miltary Tribunal for the Far East before which. Tate.no ms brought 
to testify. Ho told no; "Actually, I was already in the studio 
waiting for s#yen o 1 clock when the war declaration was rushed to 
®®»__ Imperial General Headquarters telephoned the text of tho 
declaration at tho last minute to the Dcceotic News Section, 
Junnosuka Tanaka {Now Chief of HKK's Broadcasting Station at 
llito City) took it down and personally brought It to ce. I led 
off tha newscast vitir t^e.-declaration, I read it .twice, 1 ' . .„.. 

ttiiu, ' Tatonp ended Ma shift-at >OvO but her.said he stayed at'work 
; T — until-noon because of-the-.rush-of work attending the-outbreak of 
hoafilitiaiu •■- ... ■" * ■ ■ - ■■ - ! • 

.... " • • r - • 

' % ■ ■■ 
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Exhibit #47: Memorandum to Carter W. 
Clarke from William F. Friedman, 

19 September 1944 (2 pages). 
Selected pages from handwritten notes of 
meeting with Captain Safford (5 pages) 
numbered 11,12,15, and 16. 

NARA, RG 457, Entry 9032, 

Box 1360, Folder 4217, 

“Pearl Harbor Investigation and 
Miscellaneous Material.” 
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. ' E. « >r STj- T. 


S'- i - i 


'•'I'f'ti •' rt f I: . _ ' jld Jt& tli* .'Vlla’wlrn; i .. a. :-ii *.'n «i I h - no. th* 

'IUKTi rtf i> jr-il- M.ior IB '.i i v-El-sSl 

Llli 1 ! JlEiiJg ffcoBU "■;■ iiVB-&»gs chtb Ir. twdlic fern n* .1 *J B<i 

'«Mrr£on t Iru, fti-d waa ' Irr ‘ t.v+u i v - ..dm M «'>aufe Wt& * *-PS<Kibns, 

■' 4iir. -1..'|. I,fuf.|-1 1 ,Liliti „ivr -liilo nr rj n, fl 1 r^.f 1 t' V1-- in i.'''s.i:i^y -j£ 

th* SiftOK dfctWi !."iUuS. v.an m.ilir- u ; - r/ilVl. Db^TJ 1 f , 

Thm K1n-,C nu:r-ii-;c Bes^s; ^seorcliq: vj Jidtii, w«u '.iiLtrunj l.«-i b,y 
*l#y 0!* ‘.JiflV UtALiasiB bi:!t»pi u::«» an -Ha nn!i"5 stuflti THti Iqpj sjf (ill ij* 
-Wftr >• i . lViMOna mt: the sucre jViLf.i, m hte ,t|- i.i Urn «Ut*. Lr;ii a.* 

Unlubriili'* Ii-ImuS ui*r b«?r ^c.?-p^yei, sn -.hat th* kfj 0 £. * iri*i?*ef ete-ion 
L'B til* »».vfc r.Hhfc i*- -fti* AQt-.iD2.l7 Jnt, i rcj.T-. . V-ni , t,*»#cui i.m 

s^i'i * aft feViiLlsl- 3 i? 4 -- .-vTa—] irr; I th.>» H.r 'Tin-: •. r * • mi 4 * —* ^jm.-i: 
tr.i-V 1 liu jvff, s' iuj jjJTrr-hlir. Kitisj, ■ t- j^Inp Jift : r 1 v r V- y. .1 + f> ,-,i T-tyo 
i“i '-mfjtf, -v,.' tit.-, in '*.10 Iciitrilr v lr. "-ii’3 t ut.ii 1 Hi 3. ,i«sl 

'ifel “irfdt i-diii -:r.- r ^r W ii i; htlfiua Jtlyi *ni. 

— ^4. 1 t* y Btatc* ‘ -J. |t ■-. ■ ! .■■■■' . - ■ r. HR ;V l r. k j rr. - 

lit M lfi'.il i 2 ! (i; 1 . J. . t . - Jr; fO tls 1 , fcco t>.' 

iT, 'Jh iliec wi 0 ! r 4? »iei t :be out la 'S:J 

*mi rlv* *lt( Ul Olr#Tii«l> ?M 4 ?6jS rt \ X 04 .]'> Ipi tjT*lr iul« a* 

wnh* l iJtt, 

r \nyi f-i% ry^liAfr-j tk? ■V.fr- tr.- t< ■* tt^f I^frn.- l( .-;, 

ilt tc. r>i 4 ':i ' Trp.rri ■T-tS CT'CVi‘iN>P. n fl" f. -felpnii fto 

TJsn b* •’ r iT^.ii ; fpn.ph.'In riie (t iinlri^p frJ jii'ir. 

GAptnri* by vki Mhptsvu, Ml.-. ; ,:.h- j= ,.«■•„■( ;yt W*rA P r« it PtWlt H‘Of'1 

'- i.i'i 1 pif tfifl i "Crsnrli«r “ S*}, ft' - , relr.ftir'l li-, rl ,r . ffevr .; < t riH A'lm* 

1 • ,<itJ*i‘ l ur-J J'liPllbifP s mI d tiji’l, * i^aJuSiJtltle;' tit} ♦, jgi 

y •icit.i'tii; d. V:i«v.. l .Kfi ne ?. s?3? r t 0 vo;. *s 1 ojtfl., riT, v*li* &>. hfl 

luma^l JlP.ri th« in-nntr. lYism -fcjifl nlr u n «nij ( p;J''.'.'VI fihil lifM-H.-ilaU fit. a:iia 

IkUHttJtUK g -' til* 'ilnilc siHuts mini ijttsjl jUtll Uwri'Jliur(. : .-'t •.- 

J i i .1 *.<!' .-fi 0- g.n.tffj c-nfl y t- cnilp 4 i*' • ■ M n ■ ■ wi n • pf ijT 1 lp 

wii I'f,. iTU i |,i*. ">ii-’ j.r. icunitiMi?. r yaf^ord ol. j.d t-Lip 1 fu afufiid 1ntfaui.^u 
ajj.l ..vt tui- Visiiruln^ wp.k 'j.’i-.i_lister j-li.< c r tii i -c^;iC» * vn 3 lfr» “icnk 

U.' uii> cid jp m ' AiLklii«o*i J Fro in t irr -n t it.- - v ?->y«?ie a 

h J 1*1 11 r - on -^rn nr-: n . Jin r.' rtini . uHi i P .is* ► t, ‘f m.-.iIi! Lif t-.h. 

J-ll-mJ ' , ■ L« ,' tiJfB'.lii! ir'i Y -r il , , f.l i'lJp ; prji, 

*',r'' ■ uri'-.'l# *r r t ha mss f-jrsE<s*rt wsm<'u Hr - *•* rl 1 -r i i *1 tern 
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■;.jL 1 spniftis as bei;i* p. s tetomeriS: ty •A.i’hn, '.'. . • kir-ror? 4s#> lutei Ivryv-rt; Ho 
so - , i'i■" f ea with Viiu, ;V.dn. kinmal is u. irerv b'<sv ; i« r . fluid 'iav r ■: ■. sfcrt 
tbs j 1 1 . r: h .1.fts el at -ly ft a vf:’i tad J .Jo* i hhir/c it cniy j.’k ; r -o tho 
C!«r»wildcr*iTl-fil'i*’Mial. ba as 'iven this '.mraint;, and - %<s Gshd it 

if I ijan p!: 1 :. J i-sI* f.kp d by the flront Sdi'Ti^rd e;n't d t. ".at A 1 ilk inson 

ltj-lt tely after t’r.-; confer cxiqo +«■ v«f Ad: * Ju,*«*ecl a:. Aric. &terk 

Kid tc- Try bp gcfc !>!•« ! .sr apprbT-H^ to i-'ilea.se the nijeiS30.g,$* BatTerd H'^rthei* 
steUnl l i 1 -'- !m ! •a:'.m :i~ t. .•'a b s-r ,qp had teor. .sent Uv tu; nh . J1 rtiii 1 .-f i- 
■i.-itll f-.>-] ■)'" That this raa net the esse ntd i-hr-J +, .«? sarin. hat 

•■■ f b . i.-i.i :i 1:... 


?- istory ' f ■. 1 : ''' .'Itii A. ''i'.j' .'<<i M L-fc-Bt'C 


*HiTh reference ! ■ ' ■ 

fallawng, at the saine canrijivicrs 

f;jUI' H2ld fiTe c'elcsk «i -hf: -JfXi 
hnvir.L; . u or -■ .■ r =; 0p fe(:: I '■■ 

V-ftinbrlogH i?."l, and sent in by 
inmw i .sl-'-ly id OPSCirj vt-fei'a there 
lit, Ji'otl- Ti'hooi.* v.>V.c wtia iciirij: : 
ftr- .f Lt + Per|.n.^ji who was -relieving, 
[.!.«"! ivtjr«t: l-'i ■•■ h SdS r L.'V t r-Bitftlat 
Koft, «. ii'O f-j. : *CJ i 1 ! j .' ; 0 8 j 00s? tde 910, 


i ..., aeflip.ie, btol:. 3*s^:.‘er:l ! 'il;1 n ‘he 
!;•« aiAssa;^ c :l>- i l: te :”'2i:!3X b?5tv«ffsn 
!::■- aj 17 lobe'll ■ir, -?h: n - trv. t* -ifi, A+ 
th^ee o f cloclc i : i- t .::.v ~ r;-, &'L Station* h. 
te is type* T c rm.sftiig* 

was a L-lj b vJ i. "l'i s.’vaitlr*^ tva'nslphi or;, 
i':7 ho-uiii i: ■.. a ' ftloflA j.f: “ha ^osuicfj. 

hir, h-ii th t : that. s*i t p.a r a Kh* ?07 Tias 

icn, in tsijii in fi. h.Wt«sJi ^ith 

ell n-H.rtcJ ^ijrgi'Vit* r ' 


ile, !}"•" vtks sent i,tak, tr;-.;i -Iv ted by o!S, to ■'■nvy and reached ":>> 
at 10 'J SO a.rjT '.'r.iJTi J ; ■■:i■ :■ Sratwi*- ssvj It Lie; isriediate] y - m lit: 
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Transcription of Handwritten Notes by William F. Friedman, 17 September 1944. 


NOTE: Missing text (words and letters) are enclosed with brackets Original underlines and cross- 
outs are retained. Original brackets are in bold face ']'• 

Page 1 

2353 - Original intercept] - Bainbridge - 19th f[or]w[ar]ded by teletype 

[J-19 key for this one recovered by Singapore. 

Passed to Wash[ington] by L[on]d[o]n on 24 Nov 41.] 

Not able to read then when rec'd [received] on 19th 

2354 - Same applies 

Mrs. McCantley and Miss Burr were the only 
two working on them - as no urgency 

(as per Tokyo 843 27 Nov 1941 JD1-6899) Navy sent out on 28 
plain lang[uage] from Tokyo - East Coast 
stations as well as Bainbridge. Give priority 
in trans[missions] Time Sta[tion] Frequency] 

0100 JVJ 
0130 JUO 
0200 JVJ 
0300 JHL 
0400 JH 
0500 JHL 
530 JHP 


Nov to all its stations to teletype in all 


We sent msges to int stns 
2 Dec 41 


On 27 Nov Notified to record Transpacific - San F[rancisco] Tokyo 
radiotelephone circuit & mail all records by air mail 
to [OP] 20GX 

On 3 Dec Navy rec[eived] directive to cover SF International 

circuit to Tokyo in addition] to reg[ular] assignment] & f[or]w[ar]d all 

p.l. [plain language] JG [Japanese Government] TFC [traffic] to WA9I [OP-20 G teletype address] via 
TWX (in addition] to code TFC already being sent) 

All log sheets from Sta[tion] S (Bainbridge) obtained but it did not 
Get winds execute msge. Safford believes one of their East 
Coast intercept] stations] got winds execute msge but when 
tried [to] find out which one, found logs of all 4 
stations had been destroyed. Original] intercept] also 
still missing. 
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Check with Safford 


Safford says Winds ex[ecute] msge came in on 4 Dec 

& as result was during the night 3-4 Dec 41 

Washington] time & was 1st seen by him at about 

0800 - 4 Dec. SP Smooth translation] was made & 

sp[ecial] distribution] made about 0900 4 Dec in addition 

to reg[ular] distribution] at noon. 11 He prepared msges 

of distribution] of crypto [graphic] at points exposed to 

cap[ture] by Japanese], These went out as released 

by Ad[miral] Noyes & Ad[miral] Ingersoll. They went 

out about 1500 Washington] time 4 Dec. (filing 

time). McCollum also took action in a 

warning msge about 500 w[or]ds long, summary [king?] 

events from July 1, giv[es] translation] & meaning] of Winds 

ex[ecute] msge, also other corrob [oration] of recent date 

& end with specific warning war is imminent. 

Warning was complete clear & forceful - masterpiece 

Wilkinson who was responsible] but junior subordinate] to Noyes 

for comment??? Noyes said think it insult to 

intelligence] of C[ommander] in Chief [Pacific Fleet], Wilk[inson] said I do not 
agree 

with you. Admiral] K[immel] is very busy man & he may not 

see pic[ture] as clearly as you & I do. I think it 

only fair to C[ommander] in C[hief] that he be given this warning 

& I intend to send it if I can get it released by 

the front office !! Wilk[inson] left immediately] after to 

give msge to R[ear] Admiral] Ing[ersoll] for his approval] or ref[er] to 

Adm Stark. Safford thought msge had been 

sent but didn't disc[over] until Nov [i9]43 that it 

had not been sent. 

* Safford: Msge in Morse, Romaji. Had negative Kita, 
positive Higashi & postive Nishi. Apparently Jap[ane]s[e] 
mixed both codes. 
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? H—di-wash [unclear text] told Safford that McCollum was positive 

attack would come sunrise Sunday morning & went 

to Stark at 9:00 AM Sunday morning to beg him 

to send warning msge. Stark refused. [McC told 

this to Rochefort or Wright when McC was passing 

thru Honolulu. Either Wright or Roch[efort] told Safford.] 

Tokyo No. 901 very impt[important] == SIS 25838 

.rest of page discusses fourteen-part message sent by Japan 6-7 December. 

Not relevant to Winds message... 
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Safford - East Coast Stations] - All st[ation]s 
Comm.[unicated] to Washington] by T[ele]T[ype], 
Records of TT translations] destroyed but later verified 
by mail Cheltenham & Winter harbor 
all destroyed 

Copies of Sta[tion] comp[word unclear] destroyed] 

" " sent in to Dep[artmen]t can't be 
loc[ated] and G [??] thinks they were 
destroyed by new Comers 
All in a mess. Chased out old 
timers & it was mess. 

\===========/ 

6 different] witnesses have testified re W[inds] 

Ex[ecute] Told Hart in April ,ut[first letter unclear] one 

E[ast] Coast st[ation]s & 

logs been destroyed]. In Morse code but 

in form prescribed for voice. 
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Lt. W.H. Davis - Asst Watch 0 [fficer] - 6-7 Dec 
Lt. Cmdr. Pering - Watch 0 [fficer] 
Neither of them ever heard of Winds 
Execute 


Rochefort says Fielder never came to him 
Re Winds Code 

Says might have gone to see Lt. Cmdr. 

E.T. Layton (F[leet] Intelligence]) but 
R[ochefort] doesn't know. Wright says he does 
not think Fielder came to see Layton. 

Committee didn't ask Roch[efort] anything re 
Winds. Understanding was not to 
be questioned] re any Top secret matters. 
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Exhibit #48: Operator log for station “M,” 
2 December 1941 with notation by 
Ralph Briggs. “Below Comments added on 
12/5/60.I, Ralph T. Briggs, new on duty at 
NAVSECGRUDET [Naval Security Group 
Detachment] as OINC, duly note that all 
transmissions intercepted by me between 
0500 and 1300 on the above date are miss¬ 
ing from these files & that these intercepts 
contained the ‘Winds message warning 
code’. My operator sign was ( RT’ & these 
intercepts were made at station M. ‘RT’ ” — 

Naval Security Group, SRH-051. 
Interview with Mr. Ralph T. Briggs on 
13 Jan 1977. Also reproduced in John 
Toland, Infamy: Pearl Harbor and its 
Aftermath. (New York: Berkeley, 1983) 
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Exhibit #49: Message of 3 November 1945 
describing the destruction of Cheltenham 
station logs and intercepts 
in December 1942. 

RG 38, CNSG Library, Box 166 Folder 
5830/69, “Pearl Harbor Investigations: 
Winds msgs” (Folders 1 of 3) 
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Exhibit #50: Operator log for station “M,” 
2 December 1941, without notation 
by Ralph Briggs. 

RG 38, CNSG Library, Box 167, 
Folder 5830/77? 

“Pearl Harbor Investigations: 

Info Rqts by Capt Safford, 1946-1947.” 
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Exhibit #51: Message from 
Chief of Intelligence (COIS), Singapore, 
received in London on 8 December 1941 
(0113Z), reporting intercept by site at 
Hong Kong that “severance of Japanese 
relations? admitted imminent.” 

RG 80, Entry 167CC, Box 92, 
Clausen Investigation Exhibits. 
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Exhibit #52: Cable from British Secret 
Intelligence Service (S.I.S.) representative 
in Manila, Commonwealth of the 
Philippines to S.I.S. representative, 
Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii, 

3 December 1941, 

Record Group 80, Entry 167CC, Box 92, 
“Exhibit 1,” item “q,” 

Clausen Investigation Exhibits. 
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Exhibit #53: British government response 
(GC&CS #11279), 31 August 1946, 
to Colonel Clausen inquiry regarding 
Wilkinson 3 December 1941 
cable from Manila. 

RH 80, Entry 167CC, Box 92, 
“Exhibit 1,” item “r,” 

Clausen Investigation Exhibits 
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Exibit #54: Multinational Diplomatic 
Translation #25783 
(Japanese serial #839), 
Tokyo to Hsinking, 

1 December 1941. 

RG 457, Entry 9032, Box 301. 
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FfCttiU Tokyo* 

To : Z&iafclng# 

1 ike enter 1941 
(Purple ] 

§m 

«Xn the erant that M#n- 

qhuiria participates* in the w - - - - in vi«*w of various aircuni- 
st&noea'" it is our policy to enu«* Manchuria to participate in 
the war In whl eh av<Ma.t Manohuria Trill tax® tn« same estops toward 
Eaglrand and Aserioa that this country will $&&& in esse war 
breaks out* 

A tmm ijiiry follows; 

1» American and British consular of¬ 
ficials and off lea a will net to rseogfiiz&d &&' having epseiol 
rights* fliiir business will be stepped (the Bending Of coda 
■telecrams and the uae cf short wave radio will be forbidden), 
However it is desired tJjat the treatment accorded ttdm. after the 
wdgpin&icn of business be otnparable to vtfiica Jo pan ao cords 

to consular officials of anmj countries resident in J&psya* 

2* The traatnent «.&corded to British 
and ijaerioau public property,, private property, «4 t© tie citi¬ 
zen, a themselves aJtk&ll lot Caspar£ble to that accorded by Japan. 

3* British and Aa*rl6ft& r*GUtsts to 
thirst p«*:rs to look after their consular offices mM latepeats 
will net be :?&e&pLisM« 

Howerar the legal atoiaiatrative 

steps taken If ICftnohoiikuo aMll fee equitable and ahall ceyrts^ 
pend to the Measures takes* "by Jspiiji.#. 

4, Tto treatment aocor&ea tee time 
resident in Msmehoutaid shall Mhfom to the provisions of the 
■Japahes«-Sovitt neutrality pact * Great asp* shall be ©r<&r<3 xaad 
not to antagonize Hus-a la* 


'>C7 

?L m * 
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Exhibit #55: Telegram from Walter Foote, 
U.S. Consulate General, Bandeong, Batvia, 
Netherlands, East Indies, 

4 December 1941, 
to Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 

It reports gist of two Japanese diplomatic 
messages(likely retransmissions of 
Japanese messages, serial Nos. 2353 and 
2 354 ) containing instructions for Japanese 
diplomats to monitor for news broadcasts 
with special weather phrases or words, 
which are open code messages for them to 
destroy holdings of cryptographic material 

and secret papers. 

The two messages were intercepted, 
decrypted, and translated by the Dutch 
cryptologic unit, Kamer-14. 

NARA CP, RG 59, 

Decimal Files 711.94 1945-49. 

Also reproduced in PHH, Part 17:32. 
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□c hroadgapt at end weather rEports: one east wind rain 
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Exhibit #56: True form or matrix (stencil) 
of message #. 2353,19 November 1941. 

NARA RG 80, PHLO, Entry 167A, 
“Office Reference (“Subject) Files, 

1932-1946.” 

Winds Code, Station “W” to Witnesses. 
Folder: Winds Code - Misc Material 
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Glossary of Terms and Abbreviations 


ABC- American-British Commonwealth 

Staff Agreement or American, British, 
Canadian Military Agreement (March 
1941) 

AN angoo or angoo koodo 

BAMS broadcast to Allied merchant ships 
CAST covername for the USN cryptologic 
site in the Philippines 

CINCAF Commander-in-Chief Asiatic Fleet 
CINCPAC Commander-in-Chief Pacific Fleet 
COM-14 Commander, 14th Naval District 
(Territory of Hawaii) 

COM-16 Commander, 16th Naval District 
(Philippines) 

COMINT communications intelligence 

CNO Chief of Naval Operations 

ACNO Assistant Chief of Naval Operations 

DNC Director of Naval Communications 

(OP-20) 

FCC Federal Communications 

Commission 

FECB Far East Combined Bureau 

FO Foreign Office (UK) 

G-i staff element in charge of personnel 

G-2 staff element in charge of military 

intelligence 

GMT Greenwich Mean Time 

GC&CS Government Code & Cypher School 

(UK) 

“GY” Element of Op-20-G charged with 

cryptanalysis and decryption 
“GZ” Element of OP-20-G charged with 

translation and code recovery 
HYPO covername for the USN cryptologic 

site at Pearl Harbor, T.H. 

“J-series” designator for Japanese diplo¬ 
matic cryptographic systems. 

JCC Joint Congressional Committee 

“ JD-” prefix for serialized translations of 

Japanese diplomatic messages 


“JN-” 

prefix for serialized translations of 
Japanese naval messages 

KHz 

kilohertz 

MAM 

Japanese merchant ship broadcast 

MI 

military intelligence (G-2) 

MNDT 

multi-national diplomatic translation 

MS 

monitoring station 

NARA 

National Archives and Records 
Adminsitration 

NEGAT 

covername for the USN cryptologic 
facility in Washington, D.C. 

NS A 

National Security Agency 

NSG 

Naval Security Group 

OCSigO 

Office of the Chief Signal Officer (US 
Army) 

ONI 

Office of Naval Intelligence (OP-16) 

OP-16 

Director of Naval Communications 

OP-20-G 

Division of Naval Communications 
charged with naval cryptology and 
cryptography 

OPNAV 

The support staff for the Chief of 
Naval Operations 

ORANGE Covername for the M-2 Japanese 
cipher machine for naval attaches; 
combatant “color” assigned to Japan 

PHH 

Pearl Harbor hearings 

PHR 

Pearl Harbor report 

PT&T 

post, telephone, and telegraph 

PURPLE 

Covername for the Japanese diplo¬ 
matic cipher machine in use after 
1940 

RED 

Covername for the Japanese diplo¬ 
matic cipher machine in use from 
1936 to 1940. 

RG 

Record Group 

SIS 

Signals Intelligence Service 

SRH 

Special Research History 

SRNA 

Designator for translations of 
Japanese naval attaches 

TWX 

leased teletype 
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WIKIS 

WPL 

WRNS 

W.S. 

“X-day” 


War Department, General Staff 
War Plan 

Women’s Royal Navy Service 
Work Sheet 

Japanese designator for the start of its 
offensive - 8 December (Tokyo), 7 
December (Washington, Honolulu) 
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ADFGVX system, 21, 28 
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